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[l^ROOT  CO 

U.S.A. 


WESTERN  EDITION 


NortK  Texas 

S 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  in  stock,  and 
sell  them  at  Factory  Prices. 
Don't  forget  that  we  can  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  way  of 
field  or  garden  seeds,  plants, 
and  poultry  supplies.  Large 
illustrated  catalog  for  1906 
free  on  application.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 
Wish  to  purchase  Beeswax. 


Texas 
Seed  and  Floral  Co. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


SPRINGFIELD 
MISSOURI 


We  carry  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

The  ROOT'S  1906 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received,  thus  insuring  for 
our  customers  quick  service, 
Springfield  freight  rates, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  seed  catalog,  bulb 
and  plant  catalog,  Cyphers 
incubator  catalog.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  bee-supply  catalog 


SPRINGFIELD  SEED 
Springfield,  Mo. 


CO. 


TEXAS  BEE-KEEPERS! 

DO  YOU  WANT  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION? 


THEN  use  the  best  hives,  the 
best  sections,  the  best  of  every- 
thing—that's ROOT'S.  Bee- 
keepers are  learning  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  supplies, 
for  a  saving  of  a  few  cents  on  the 
first  cost  usually  means  the  loss  of 
many  dollars  by  getting  poorly  made 
and  ill-fitting  material.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  the  superiority  of 
San  Antonio  as  a  railroad  point  for 
reaching  Southern  Texas  as  well  as 
Mexico.  I  carry  a  very  large  stock 
of  goods,  and  make  prompt  ship- 
ments. Being  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Medina  factory  I  can  obtain 
special  goods  in  the  shortest  time.  I 
am  prepared  to  furnish  goods  to  both 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  at  factory 
prices.  Terms  are  cash  with  order, 
but  you  can  obtain  the  usual  large 
discount  by  placing  your  order  early. 


TheAI.(^^RootGo- 


\\)eED  FOUNDATION. -I  have 
YY    installed  a  complete  outfit  of 
the  latest  Weed  Comb-foun- 
dation  Machinery.  This 
means  you  can  obtain  your  found  a- 
dation  at  San  Antonio,  and  get  it 
promptly.    I  am  on  the  market  for 
beeswax  at  all  times. 

TJONEY-CANS.-I  have  the  sole 
II  agency  for  Texas  of  the  best 
3  independent  maker  of  tin  cans 
in  the  U.  S.  My  prices  are 
right.  My  goods  are  right.  You 
will  get  a  square  deal  from  me.  Let 
me  give  an  estimate  on  your  needs. 

SPANISH  CATALOG.— I  make  a 
specialty  of  Mexican  trade,  and 
have  unexcelled  facilities  for 
caring  for  it.  If  you  read  Span- 
ish or  have  a  bee-keeping  friend  who 
does,  let  me  send  a  Spanish  catalog. 


Catalog  Free 

Udo  Toepperwein  :  San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322  South  Flores  Street 
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C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 


4n 


^  <^  ^      ^  ^tfl  ^5  ^  ^   f^"  f%  '^^  '^'^  f^t^  '•t*  f^r  -^t*      rt'l  ftft  (^5  fsti  ftt^ 

i       C.  H.  W.  We"  * 

1                                         Headquarters  forz:^   ^ 

I  Bee-»Supplies.  | 

'j  Distribtxtor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclti- 

T                     sively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices    »^    ^  ^ 

i„i.,ii.  I   

^          Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  <f> 

4h    be  pleased  on  receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  order-  f|-> 

ing  from  me.    My  stock  is  complete  ;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  ..L 

X     THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.    CINCINNATI  is  one  of  the  % 
f    best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  IN 
^    THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCIN- 

^  NATL  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  ^ 
ff)    and  price-list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge, 

-— — —  ^ 

%  ^even  per  cent  Discotint  % 

For  CasK  Orders  Received   in  December 


A  I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax.  I  pay  Cash  on  Delr^- 

t  ery;  or,  if  you  are  in  Need  of  Honey,  write  for  prices  and  state  i. 

'^S  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  ^ 

quantity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel  lots,  or  car  lots— of  Extracted 

^  or  Comb  Honey.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 

^  ^— ^—  ^ 

f  QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI  f 

1  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.   1  breed  the  finest  Gold-  * 

EN  Italians,  Red-clovers,  and  Carniolans.   Can  furnish  ^ 

^  Nuclei  beginning  of  June.    For  prices  refer  to  catalog,  page  29.  ^ 

^  4^ 

^f"  I  have  in  stock,  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants  :  White  ^ 

^  and  Yellow  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clo- 

^  ver,  Buckwheat,  Phaceha,  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  ^ 

^   ^   ^ 


0^ 


Office  and  .Salesroom,  214<3«2148  Cez\tral  Ave. 
^  Warel&otxse,  Freeman  and    Central  Avenue. 

^  Cincinnati,      -       Ohio.  f 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RT7LES. 

Tanct.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
stain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
Bell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
i4ext  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
jurface  soiled,  orthe  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
oomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
fto  color,  using  the  terms  white,  ambor,  and  dark ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  relaxing 
to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  trade  being 
well  supplied.  All  fears  of  a  comb-honey  famine  have 
been  allayed.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  14 
to  16.  Extracted  honey  is  in  fair  demand.  Quote  amber 
at  to  6y2,  according  to  the  package  and  quality. 
Fancy  white  and  white-clover  extracted  honey  brings 
6V2  to  SVg.  We  are  paying  2S¥2  delivered  here  for  choice 
yellow  beeswax.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
producer  to  the  above  quotations,  who  mistakenly  ex- 
pects to  receive  these  prices  for  his  product.  The  above 
are  our  selling  prices  for  honey. 

The  Feed  W.  Muth  Co., 

Dec.  5.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Milwaukee.— The  supply  of  fancy  comb  honey  is 
very  moderate  on  this  market  at  this  time,  and  some  old 
crop  is  yet  on  hand,  and  is  hard  to  sell  ;  but  it  will  work 
off  in  the  absence  of  a  full  supply  of  new  crop,  which 
demands  much  better  values,  and  also  sells  slowly  in 
consequence.  Extracted  is  in  fair  demand,  and  has  sold 
well  on  this  crop,  and  will  sell  from  this  on.  We  think 
shipments  will  do  well,  especially  for  white  clover  or 
linden,  although  a  demand  exists  for  all  grades.  We 
quote:  Fancy  1-lb.  section,  new,  14  to  16;  fancy  1-lb.  sec- 
tion, old,  10  to  11;  inferior,  white  or  dark,  old,  8  to  9;  ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  cans,  pails,  and  kegs,  white,  7%  to  8; 
dark,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Dec.  1.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Atlanta.— The  shortness  of  the  honey  crop  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  rather  sharply  in  this  section,  and  we 
are  feeling  some  difficulty  in  filling  orders.  We  quote: 
Fancy  white,  12%  to  14;  A  No.  1,  11  to  I2V2.  Beeswax, 
brisk  at  27%  to  30.  Judson  Heard  &  Co., 
is  Dec.  6.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kansas  City.— The  honey  market  is  rather  dull  here 
on  account  of  being  well  supplied  with  California  honey. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  24  sections,  is  selling  at  $3  25 
per  case.  Fair  demand  for  extracted  at  6  to  QV2.  Bees- 
wax, 25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Dec.  7.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BEE  CULTURE.  Dec.  15 


New  York.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  continues 
to  be  fair  for  all  grades.  Prices  practically  remain  the 
same.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  14  to  15;  No.  1  at  13; 
No.  2  at  12,  and  buckwheat  at  10.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  good  demand,  especially  California,  with  large  sup- 
plies. We  quote  white  at  6%  to  7;  light  amber,  6;  buck- 
wheat extracted,  to  6;  Southern  at  50  to  60  cts.  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax  is  firm  and 
steady  at  29  to  30.  Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Dec.  6.  265-7  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  firm, 
and  the  receipts  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  We 
quote  fancy  white  comb,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  14%,  with 
little  demand  for  amber.  Extracted  white  clover,  good 
demand  at  6  to  6%;  cans,  7  to  7%.  Amber  in  barrels,  5 
to  5%;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax,  firm  at  28  to  29.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices.  Griggs  Bros., 

Dec.  7,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Boston.— We  quote:  Fancy  white,  16;  A  No.  1,  14  to 
15;  No.  1,  14;  No.  2.  12  to  13.  Extracted.  6  to  8,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  with  a  fair  demand.  The  very  large 
quantities  of  honey  carried  over  from  last  season  are 
undoubtedly  affecting  the  sale  and  prices, 

Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Dec.  9.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Detroit. — Honey  in  good  demand,  and  very  few  or 
no  large  lots  are  offered.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1,  14  to  15; 
No  1  and  No.  2,  121/2  to  13;  dark,  A  No.  1  and  No.  1,  11 
and  12.    Extracted,  7  to  7%  for  white.    Beeswax,  26  to  28. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Dec  9.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


St.  Louis.— There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  grades  of 
new  comb  honey,  as  this  market  is  almost  bare.  We 
quote:  Fancy  white,  15  to  16  ;  No.  1,  13  to  14  ;  amber,  12 
to  13.  Extracted  :  The  arrivals  have  been  very  liberal 
from  California.  Light  is  quotable  at  6  to  6%  in  five- 
gallon  cans;  white,  7;  Southern,  5  to  5%  in  barrels,  and 
5%  to  6  in  cans.  Beeswax,  28.  R  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Dec  7-  14  South  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Schenectady.— Up  to  present  time  the  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey  has  been  good;  but  we 
expect  the  usual  f  alling-off  during  the  holiday  rush. 
We  quote  fancy  white,  14  to  15;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  mixed 
grade,  11  to  12;  buckwheat,  11.  Extracted,  light,  6V2  to 
IV2;  dark,  6  to  6%.    The  latter  is  in  best  demand. 

Chas.  McCulloch, 

Dec.  6.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago. — The  trade  in  best  grades  of  white  comb 
honey  has  been  fair,  yet  retailers  take  only  small  amounts 
at  a  time.  This  honey  brings  14  to  15;  other  grades  are 
difficult  to  place  at  from  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Ex- 
tracted is  selling  at  7  to  IV2  for  white,  and  amber  6V2  to 
7;  dark,  5%  to  6.  Beeswax,  when  clean  and  of  good 
color,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Dec.  6.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.— 500  cases  of  light  amber  extracted  honey, 
at  5c,  f.  o.  b.  Selma,  Cal.   Gathered  mostly  from  alfalfa. 

O.  L.  Abbott,  Cor.  Secretary 

Cal.  Bee-keepers'  Assoeiation. 


FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

CRATES    2-60    LB.    CANS;  8c 

TWO    OR    MORE  CRATES; 
LARGER    LOTS;    WRITE    FOR    SPECIAL    PRICES.  ALL 
F.  O   B.  CINCINNATI.  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  SAMPLES  1  Oc^ 
TO    PAY  POSTAGE. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

No.    51    WALNUT    STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  BEE  SUPPLIES  WITH  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT, 
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For  Sale.— Three  barrels  of  buckwheat  extracted 
honey:  new  barrels;  weight,  390  lbs.  net  each,  at  6c  on 
car.  Sample  free.      E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Clover  or  buckwheat  extracted  honey. 
Write  for  price,  and  quantity  desired.  Sample,  10  cts. 
Ck)mb  honey  all  sold.     C.  B.  Howard,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6  cts. 

C.  J.  Baldridge, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey— fancy  white,  7  cts.; 
fancy  amber,  6%  cts.;  %  cent  less  in  five-case  lots  or 
more.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Choice  clover  and  buckwheat  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  at  7  cts.  for  clover  and  6  cts.  for  buckwheat. 
G.  H.  Adams,  Mill  St.,  Bellevue,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  applicatiqn.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Bnckwheat  honey  in  160-lb.  kegs,  5%  cts. 

Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  of  white  sage  and  orange 
bloom  honey,  6  cts.  Wild  alfalfa  and  buckwheat,  4% 
cts.   Discount  on  large  lots;  all  in  new  cans. 

Frank  McNay,  Redlands,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  buckwheat  comb,  capped  nearly 
as  white  as  clover,  12c  per  lb.;  extracted,  7  to  8%c,  ac- 
cording to  quantity  and  quality  wanted.  Sample  for 
dime.        Qxhrin-the- Queen -breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


For  Sale,— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif  omia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.   Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.  New  York. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  kind, 
quantity,  and  how  put  up. 

Chas.  Koeppen,  Fredericksburg  Va. 


Wanted.— Comb,   extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.      R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wanted. 


-Comb  honey;  Michigan  preferred. 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Wanted.— Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Cp.,  Minn. 

Wanted  for  cas/i.— About  200  pounds  fancy  basswood 
comb  honey,  4x5  plain  sections  preferred.  Address 
stating  price.  James  Sowards,  Pikeville.  Ky. 


Wanted.— Comb  honey  at  improved  prices.  Write 
us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

H.  R.  Wrigat.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Wanted. 


-Comb  honev,  nuts,  beans,  and  popcorn, 
C.  F.  Perkins,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  American  Bee-keeper 

 NOW  IN  ITS  16TH  YEAR  

A  Magazine  exclusively  for  bee-keepers. 

A  Magazine  edited  by  two  of  the  most  experienced,  practical, 
scientific,  and  able  bee-keepers  in  this  country. 

A  Magazine  for  ALL  bee-keepers,  both  the  novice  and  expert. 

A  Magazine  of  broad  views  and  independence. 

A  Magazine  whose  editors  say  what  they  think  and  mean  what 
they  say. 

A  Magazine  which,  for  the  price,  contains  more  reading-matter 
and  illustrations  than  any  other  monthly  maga- 
zine pubhshed. 

Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  year;  three  years  for  $1.00. 

Edited  by  Harry  E.  Hill,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.;  Arthur  C.  Miller,  Providence,  R.  I. 
  sample  copy  free.  

The  American  Bee-keeper,  Box  127,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
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Be  Good  to  Yourself  in  1906 


BY  READING 


THE  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


BY  CARRYING 


A  Novelty  Pocket-knife  and 
a  Gold  Fountain  Pen.    ,  . 


Worker 


Queen 


Drone 


(This  cut 
is  the  full 
size  of  the 
Knife.) 


NOVELTY  POCKET-KNIFE 

(Name  and  Address  on  one  side— Three  Bees  on  the  other  side. ) 

Your  Name  on  the  Knife. — When  ordering,  be  sure  to  say  just  what 
name  and  address  you  wish  put  on  the  Knife. 

The  Novelty  Knife  is  indeed  a  novelty.  The  novelty  lies  in  the 
handle.  It  is  made  beautifully  of  indestructible  celluloid,  which  is  as  trans- 
parent as  glass.  Underneath  the  celluloid,  on  one  side  of  the  haodle  is  placed 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner,  and  on  the  other  side  pictures  of  a 
Queen,  Drone,  and  Worker,  as  shown  here. 

The  Material  entering  into  this  celebrated  knife  is  of  the  very  best 
quality ;  the  blades  are  hand-forged  out  of  the  very  finest  English  razor-steel, 
and  we  warrant  every  blade.    It  will  last  a  life-time,  with  proper  usage. 

Why  Own  the  Novelty  Knife  ? — In  case  a  good  knife  is  lost,  the 
chances  are  the  owner  will  never  recover  it;  but  if  the  "Novelty"  is  lost, 
having  name  and  address  of  owner,  the  finder  will  return  it;  otherwise  to  try 
to  destroy  the  name  and  address  would  destroy  the  knife.  If  traveling,  and 
you  meet  with  a  serious  accident,  and  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  of  the 
"  Novelties,"  your  Pockbt-Knifb  will  serve  as  an  identifier;  and,  in  case  of 
death,  your  relatives  will  at  once  be  notified  of  the  accident. 

How  to  Get  this  Valuable  Knife.— We  send  it  postpaid  for  $1.25, 
or  club  the  Novelty  Knife  and  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $2.00.    (Allow  two  weeks  for  Knife  order  to  be  filled.) 


A  SOLID  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Finally,  we  have  found  a  good  Fountain  Pen  that  is  reasonable  in  price. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  pen  say  that  if  you  pay  more  than  $1.25  for  other 
fountain  pens,  it's  for  the  name. 

This  pen  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  work  perfectly,  and  give  satisfac- 
tion. The  Gold  Nibs  are  14  kt.,  pointed  with  selected  Iridium.  The  Holders 
are  Para  Rubber,  handsomely  finished.  The  simple  feeder  gives  a  uniform 
flow  of  ink.   Each  pen  is  packed  in  a  neat  box,  with  directions  and  Filler. 

We  mail  this  Gold  Fountain  Pen  for  only  $1.25,  or  for  $2.00  we  will 
mail  it  and  the  weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for  a  whole  year. 

(S^*  Sample  copy  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  free ;  trial  trip  of  three 
months  (13  copies)  tor  20c ;  regular  yearly  price,  $1.00. 

Address  all  orders  to 


%  size 
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Two  Years  for  $1 


AFTER  a  man  succeeds  in  publishing  a 
good  journal,  the  next  step  is  that 
of  getting  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  of  getting  them  to  reading 
it,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  merits.  This  can  be  done  by  advertis- 
ing, sending  out  sample  copies,  circulars, 
etc.  All  this  costs  money.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber 1  have  received  I  have  paid  out 
$2.00  in  advertising;  hence  I  have  often 
said  that  a  publisher  of  a  good  journal 
could  afford  to  send  his  paper  one  year 


free,  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  into  new 
hands.  It  would  cost  no  more  than  other 
forms  of  advertising,  and  would  be  very 
effective,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
plan  could  not  be  put  into  practice,  but  I 
am  going  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  I  can. 
I  have  between  200  and  300  complete  sets 
of  back  numbers  for  the  present  year,  and 
so  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  I  will  send 
a  complete  set,  and  the  rest  of  this  year 
free,  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  $1.00 
for  Review  1906. 


The  Review  for  1905 


It  is  impossible,  in  this  space,  to  more  than  touch 
briefly  upon  a  few  points.  Perhaps  the  leading  fea- 
ture f(i>r  the  year  is  a  series  of  articles  on  keeping 
bees  in  large  numbers. 

10,000  COLONIES 

in  the  aggregate  are  owned  by  a  dozen  men  whose 
articles  appear  in  the  Review  for  this  year.  No  one 
of .  these  men  has  less  than  400  colonies,  and  one  has 
1700!  These  men  have  kept  bees  in  large  numbers. 
They  have  succeeded.  They  have  made  money.  They 
point  the  way  for  others.  They  tell  how  many  colo- 
nies in  the  home  yard  will  justify  the  starting  of  an 
out-apiary;  how  far  apart  out-apiaries  ought  to  be 
located;  how  locations  should  be  selected;  the  best 
methods  of  traveling  from  apiary  to  apiary;  how  hives 
and  increase  shall  be  secured;  what  kind  of  honey 
shall  be  produced;  how  to  solve  the  swarming  prob- 
lem; what  are  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  how  to  over- 
come them. 

Perhaps  the  one  article  that  attracted  the  most 
attention  was  by  H.  G.  Sibbald,  of  Canada,  entitled 

AHead  of  SHooK  Swarming 

The  article  described  a  method  possessing  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  No  shaking  of  the  bees;  no  han- 
dling of  the  brood;  no  possibility  of  the  queen  being 
in  the  wrong  hive ;  no  danger  of  after-swarming;  no 
increase  unless  desired  (but  easy  if  wanted);  no 
queen-cells  to  hunt  up  and  destioy,  yet  the  whole 
force  of  bees  may  be  kept  together  the  whole  season. 


and  each  colony  may  be  requeened  with  a  queen  from 
a  naturally  built  cell. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of 

DOI.I.ARS  WASTED 

in  the  rendering  of  wax  that  might  be  saved  if  proper 
methods  were  employed.  The  best  article  that  I  ever 
saw  on  the  subject  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  and  appeared  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Review 
for  this  year.  The  number  of  new  and  practical  ideas 
furnished  by  him  in  regard  to  the  profitable  and  com- 
fortable rendering  of  wax  will  be  a  siirprise  even  to 
the  veterans.  He  also  illustrates  and  describes  a 
wax-press  that  any  person  of  ordinary  ability  can 
make  for  three  or  four  dollars,  and  it  is  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  of  a  high-priced,  factory-made  press. 

TIP  THE  HIVE  OVER 

so  that  it  will  rest  upon  its  back  end,  use  a  little 
smoke  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  brood-combs,  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  if  the  bees  are  build- 
ing queen-cells  and  getting  ready  to  swarm  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  the  supers  are  likely  to  slide  off, 
but  Mr.  F.  G.  Cyrenius  has  invented  a  simple,  cheap 
clamp  that  can  be  put  on  the  hive  in  five  seconds,  no 
matter  how  many  supers  there  are  upon  it  and  it  will 
hold  the  supers  on  so  securely  that  the  hive  might  be 
rolled  about  the  yard  without  their  becoming  loose. 
By  this  method  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  examine  100 
colonies  in  an  hour  without  ever  opening  a  hive.  It 
was  illustrated  and  described  this  year  in  the  Review, 


Advanced  Bee  Culture 


NEW  edition  of  this  book  is  now  out, 
J\    and,  without  doubt,  is  the  most 
beautifully  gotten  up  bee-book  that 
<   has  ever  been  pu  Wished  in  this 
country.    It  is  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  paper,  profusely  illustrated  with 
beautiful  half-tone  engravings,  and  the 
front  cover  embellished  with  a  green  vine 
of  clover— a  golden  bee  sipping  honey  from 
one  of  the  snow-white  blossoms. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
simplicity  and  freshness,  the  inspiration 
and  real  helpfulness  of  its  contents.  From 
^ears  of  experience  as  bee-keeper  and 


editor,  I  have  told  in  plain  simple  lan- 
guage what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  keeping  bees  for 
profit,  from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  book  is  almost  wholly  re-writ- 
ten, and  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 
matter  as  did  the  former  editions.  In 
short,  every  man  who  would  make  the 
most  money  out  of  bee-keeping,  as  a  busi- 
ness, must  have  the  book. 

The  price,  postpaid,  is  $1.20;  or  I  will 
send  the  Review  for  1906,  and  the  back 
numbers  for  1905  as  long  as  the  supply 
holds  out,  for  only  $2.00! 


W.  Z.  fiutcKinsori,  Flint,  MicH. 
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WHy  Subscribe? 


7X7  HIS  number  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
I  Culture  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many  readers  who  are  not  regular 
subscribers.  It  will  go  to  a  large  number 
who  are  merely  trial  subscribers;  to  a  still 
larger  number  whose  subscriptions  expire 
with  this  issue. 

The  question  is,  shall  I  subscribe— or 
re-subscribe  ? 

Yes,  every  one  should  who  is  interested 
in  bees,  even  to  the  slightest  extent.  Why  ? 
Because  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  is  sim- 
ply indispensable  to  any  such.  On  general 
principles  it  is  best  to  keep  informed  on  any 
thing  you  are  interested  in.  If  it's  bees, 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  can  keep  you 
most  fully  posted  ;  gives  you  the  latest  and 
b23t  on  any  thing  in  the  bee- world  and  at 
the  least  expense. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  can  do  this. 

We  maintain  nearly  a  dozen  regular  de- 
partments, each  editor  being  the  ablest  man 
that  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Miller  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  universally  esteemed 
writers  in  beedom.  His  department  proves 
it.  If  you  live  among  the  Rockies,  Mr. 
Green  gives  you  help  that  applies.  If  you 
live  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Prof.  Cook  looks 
to  your  interests.  Perhaps  your  home  is  in 
the  great  Southwest.  Then  Mr.  Scholl 
keeps  you  posted ;  and  so  on,  no  matter 
where  you  are.  In  his  department,  Mr. 
Doolittle  deals  with  the  bee  on  general  prin- 
ciples. Every  one  can  pick  up  jewels  of 
knowledge  here.  Mr.  DooHttle  is  one  of  the 
best  thinkers  among  bee-keepers.  Then 
"Stenog"  reads  all  the  foreign  books  and 
papers  so  saves  you  the  trouble.  At  the 
fountain  head  of  beedom  is  Mr.  Root.  His 


editorials  come  right  from  the  heart  of 
things.  What  more  could  you  desire  ?  We 
give  you  more. 

Every  issue  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture contains  many  articles  from  special 
contributors.  These  are  men  WHO  DO 
THINGS,  and  they  tell  you  how  they  did  it. 
When  we  mention  the  name  of  Alexander 
YOU  KNOW  what  we  mean.  We  are  not 
going  to  discontinue  such  articles.  Oh,  no  ! 
there  is  many  a  hidden  gem  yet  to  be  un- 
earthed. You'll  note  that  we  have  given  our 
readers  in  1905  nearly  1400  pages  of  matter. 
The  volume  of  1906  will  be  greater  and  bet- 
ter. Each  inch  is  valuable.  The  advertise- 
ments too— yes,  every  single  one.  They  are 
there  to  save  you  money.  Read  them,  and 
answer.  You  will  find  them  the  most  honor- 
able set  of  men  you  ever  dealt  with. 

When  our  readers  have  opened  this  mag- 
azine we  will  have  finished  the  work  on  the 
best  number  we  have  ever  sent  out.  We 
will  have  taken  a  long  deep  breath,  and  have 
started  upon  the  actual  work  of  next  year's 
Gleanings.  1905  was  the  best  year  of  our 
history-1906  is  GOING  to  be  better.  We 
start  out  with  the  largest  list  of  subscribers 
that  ever  supported  a  bee-paper,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  disappoint  them.  Gleanings 
will  be  simply  indispensable  to  you  if  you  are 
interested  in  bees  ever  so  little.  Glean- 
ings will  give  you  full  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

Don't  you  think  we  had  better  have 
your  name  as  a  permanent  subscriber  ?  Our 
terms  are  found  on  another  page.  Glean- 
ings is  in  every  clubbing  list.  We  have 
made  EVERY  POSSIBLE  inducement.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 


U/ye  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

jS^  ^  ^  PtiblisKer  j&  ^  ^  ^ 
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coNd^sTE  bl.ock:s 

for  building  purposes  are  everlasting.  We  have  sold  machines 
all  over  the  United  States  and  sent  them  to  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, and,  without  exception,  people  are  more  than  pleased  with 
their  use.  We  make  any  sized  or  shaped  block  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  building.  Prices  from  $50.00  to  $250.00. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 

Medina  Concrete  Company    .    .    .    Medina,  Ohio 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


FOUR  PER  CENT 


THOUSANDS  of  people  are  now  do- 
ing their  banking  by  mail  with 
perfect  safety.  The  U.  S.  mail 
brings  the  strong  liberal  savings  bank  to 
the  very  door  of  every  person,  no  matter 
where  they  are.  This  bank  pays  four  per 
cent  on  savings  accounts  compounded 
semi-annually.  The  safety  of  your  funds 
is  assured  by  resources  of  over  one-half 
million  dollars,  and  the  management  of 
prudent  and  successful  business  men. 
Write  for  particulars.    .*    .'    .*   .*  .' 

THE  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 

MEDINA,  OHIO 

A.  T.  SPITZER,  PRES.     A.  I.  ROOT,  VICE-PRES.     E.  B.  SPITZER,  CASH'E 
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A  RemarKable  Book 


Its 


Sale.  The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  is  remarkable 
""""""""  in  many  ways.  No  other  bee-book  in 
any  language  has  had  the  immense  sale,  the  last  edi- 
tion, bringing  its  circulation  to  100.000;  and  so  rapid  are 
the  sales  that  frequently  editions  have  been  exhausted 
before  the  new  ones  could  be  taken  from  the  press.  Of 
the  last  three  or  four  editions,  so  great  has  been  the 
demand  that  from  1500  to  2000  copies  have  been  oedered 
before  these  editions  were  even  off  the  press. 

Cyclopedic  It  contains  over  500  double-column 
in  Style.  octavo  pages,  bound  to  suit  the 

tas-te  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  not 
an  A  B  C  in  the  sense  that  it  is  written  for  beginners 
only,  but  an  exhaustive  cyclopedia  for  the  veteran  as 
well,  covering  every  subject  relating  to  the  practical 
management  of  bees.  Neither  time  nor  money  is 
spared  to  bring  it  clear  up  to  date  in  every  department 
of  our  rapidly  advancing  pursuit. 

Standing  The  whole  work  was  originally  set  up 
Type.  in  standing  type,  so  that  it  is  very 

easy  to  add  new  matter  or  change  old, 
blending  the  whole  into  one  complete  treatise.  The 
latest  edition,  that  for  1905,  was  revised  and  rewritten 
after  the  reviser  had  traveled  some  10,000  miles  among 


bee-keepers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
study  methods  and  practices.  The  articles  are  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  that  they  fit  every  locality  in  the 
United  States.  The  subject  of  Swarming,  for  instance, 
has  been  modified  to  fit  the  peculiar  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  Texas,  California,  and  the  far  West,  as  well  as 
in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  of  the  North. 

AtathorsHip.  The  book  was  originally  written 
by  A.  I.  Root,  who,  as  far  back 
as  1877,  saw  the  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  There  are 
still  quite  a  number  of  the  articles  remaining,  written 
by  himself.  The  general  work  of  revision  and  keeping 
the  book  up  to  the  times  has  devolved  on  his  son,  E.  R. 
Root,  who  has  probably  written  two-thirds  of  the  work 
as  it  now  stands. 

I  n  d  ese .  This  book  includes  a  very  complete  index, 
———^  SQ  that  any  subject  or  division  may  be 
easily  found. 

Price.     In  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.20;  in  half-leather, 

  $1.75;  in  full  leather,  $2.00.   H  sent  by 

freight  or  express,  deduct  20  cts.  from  any  of  the  above 
prices.  French  edition,  $2.00  postpaid;  Spanish  edition 
in  preparation.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  semi-month- 
ly, one  year,  and  cloth-bound  ABC,  postpaid,  $2.00. 


TESTIMONIALS 


I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  your  ABC  book, 
and  find  it  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 

Carthage.  Mo.,  Sept.  14,  1905.        Ben  J.  C.  Auten. 

Your  ABC  books  are  a  credit  to  you,  and  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  world  should  have  one,  and  so  should 
every  person  that  ever  intends  to  keep  bees. 

Woodbum,  OnL,  June  24,  1903.  Wm.  McEvoy. 

The  ABC  received,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  most 
interesting  book  I  ever  read.  More  for  my  dollar  than 
any  other  book  I  ever  got  in  my  life. 

Irondale,  Mo.,  July  15,  1905.         John  Thompson. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  get  it  a  year  ago.  The  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost,  sure  enough,  as  you  said. 

Salem,  N.  C.  Sept.  14,  1900.  M.  I.  Lumley. 


I  am  enjoying  reading  in  your  book,  which  is  really 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Enzheim.  Germany.  Lucie  Dennler. 

I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  which  is,  without  any  doubt 
whatever,  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  printed. 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD, 

New  York  City.  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker. 

After  looking  through  the  1905  edition  of  the  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture  received  to-day  I  told  Mrs.  Conklin  if  I 
could  not  get  another  I  would  not  take  $25.00  for  it. 
Thanking  you  for  your  promptness  and  kindness  in 
sending  me  the  latest  edition.  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully.      P.  F.  CoNKHN. 

658  Beecher  St.,  Ehnira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1905. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 


Circulation  25,000.     Reaches  every  State  and  A.  I.  ROOT,  Editor  Home  and  Garden  Depart- 

sixty  foreign  countries.  ment. 

Established  in  1873.    52  pages,  semi-monthly.  E.  R.  ROOT,  Editor  Apicultural  Department. 

Published  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  J.  T.  CALVERT,        -        Business  Manager. 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  A.  L.  BOYDEN,      ~      Advertising  Manager. 

TERMS— $1.00  per  annum;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years,  $2.00;  five  years,  $3.00, 

In  Advance. 


Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Phihppine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  48  cents  per  year  for  postage. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discon- 
tinuance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if 
the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume 
that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  nCt 
like  this  plan  may  have  his  journal  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  by  making  his  re- 
quest when  ordering. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents.— Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents, 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown : 

Paris,  France.    E.  BONDONNEAU.    142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.   Per  year,  postpaid.  5Vi  fr. 

Kingston,  Jamaica.     HOOPER  BROS.   20  Orange  St.   Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 

Goodna,  Qtxeenslaz&d.    H.  L.  JONES.   Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/ 6. 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand.   ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.   24  Castle  St.   Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  Publishers. 

Find  enclosed  ..for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture  months,  and  as  per  offer  

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  OFFERS! 


These  offers  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  sub" 
scribers  who  are  not  more  than  one  year  in  ar- 
rears. If  more  than  this  time,  arrearage  must  be 
paid  to  date  at  our  regular  rates  of  Sl.OO  per  year 
before  we  can  allow  any  offer  on  this  page. 


To  New  Subscribers.  New  sub- 
scribers can  take  advantage  of  any  offer  on  this 
page.  We  also  make  a  special  offer  of  a  six- 
months  trial  for  25  cents  to  those  who  have  never 
taken  Gleanings  before.    Sample  copy  sent  free. 


Offer  No.  1 .— A  B  C  OF  BEE 

CULTURE,  postpaid,  and 
Gleanings,  one  year,  for 
$2  00.  This  is  our  most 
popular  offer.  You  obtain 
by  this  the  best  of  bee-keep- 
ing literature  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  The  A  B  C  ig 
a  book  of  500  pages  fully 
illustrated;  and  with  Glean- 
ings giving  over  1000  pages 
annually,  you  have  a  great 
value  for  little  m.oney. 
Offer  No.  2.-LANGSTR0TH  REVISED,  postpaid, 
and  Gleanings  one  year  for 
$2.00.  An  old  standard  work 
on  bee  culture,  fully  revised 
♦  and  up  to  date. 
Offer  No  3.— A  STANDARD 
CORNEIL  SMOKER,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one 
year  for  $1.85.  A  good  smok- 
er is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
any  apiai-y-  The  Cornell  is 
the  best  smoker  made,  both 
in  principle  and  construction. 
Thousands  of  our  subscribers 
have  taken  advantage  of  this 
offer  to  replace  an  obsolete 
or  worn-out  smoker  at  the 
lowest  price. 


Offer  No.  4.-RED  -  CLOVER 
QUEEN  and  Gleanings  one 
year  for  $1.50,  the  queen  to 
be  delivered  in  April,  May, 
or  June.  Orders  filled  strict- 
ly in  rotation  as  received. 
Our  red-clover  stock  is  the 
most  popular  one  in  the  mar- 
ket. Their  good  qualities 
have  made  them  famous  the 
world  over.  You  make  no 
mistake  in  requeening  your 
apiary  with  them. 
Offer  No.  5.— HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES,  and  Glean- 
ings one  year  for  $1.75.  A 
hand-book  for  those  who 
keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and,  incidentally,  for 
money.  It  serves  well  as  an 
introduction  to  the'  more  ex 
tended  manuals,  such  as  our 
ABC. 

Offer  No.  6.-D00LITTLE'S 
SCIENTIFIC  QUEEN- 
REARING,  and  Gleanings 
one  year  for  $1  75.  A  stand- 
ard  work  on  queen -rearing. 
Most  of  the  recent  methods 
are  based  on  principles  laid 
down  by  Doolittle  in  this 
book. 


HOW  TO  GE:T  Gl^KJkNlNCS  FRKE 


OFFER  A.— We  will  advance  your  subscription 
to  Gleanings  three  months  free  of  charge  for 
every  trial  subscriber  you  obtain  for  us  at  the 
rate  of  six  months  for  25  cents,  new  names  only. 

OFFER  B.— Send  us  $1.00  for  a  year  s  subscrip- 
tion of  a  new  subscriber,  and  we  will  advance 
your  own  subscription  6  months  free  of  charge. 

OFFER  C— Send  us  $2.00  for  two  one-year's  sub- 
scriptions to  Gleanings  and  we  will  advance 
your  subscription  one  year  free  of  charge,  pro- 
viding that  one  of  the  two  year's  subscriptions 
is  for  a  new  subscriber;  the  other  can  be  a  new 
name  or  a  renewal  for  yourself  or  a  friend. 

CLXJB  OFFERS.— Gleanings  is  found 
we  publish  a  list  of  exceptional  combination 
quote  you  some  surprisingly  low  prices  on 


OFFER  D.— Send  us  $3.00  for  three  one-year's 
subscriptions  to  Gleanings  and  we  wiU  advance 
your  subscription  two  years  free  of  charge,  pro- 
viding that  at  least  two  of  the  three  one-year's 
subscriptions  are  for  two  new  subscribers;  the 
other  may  be  a  new  name  or  a  renewal  for  your- 
self or  friend. 

OFFER  E.— A  copy  of  the  1905  edition,  cloth- 
bound  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  can  be  substituted 
for  a  year's  subscription  in  Offers  C  and  D,  pro- 
viding 20  cents  extra  is  sent  for  postage. 

in  mofec  club  lists.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
offers.  Give  us  a  list  of  your  needs  and  we  will 
any  periodical  you  may  wish. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  0. 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  $1.00 
COUNTRY  LIFE  MAGAZINE 

^  Suburban  Life  is  a  practical  country  life  magazine 
combining  the  best  features  of  such  a  publication  with  all 
the  elegance  of  construction  that  fine  coated  paper,  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  careful  press  work  can  produce. 
^  In  less  than  a  year  Suburban  Life  has  become  a  recog- 
nized success.  It  has  entered  a  field  with  great  possibili- 
ties for  development  and  has  lived  up  to  its  opportunities 
in  a  way  extremely  gratifying  to  its  readers. 
^  Suburban  Life  is  a  magazine  of  about  forty-eight  large 
pages  10  X  14,  with  cover  designs  reproduced  in  colors 
direct  from  photographs,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
magazine  has  already  reached  a  point  of  such  elegance 
as  to  win  for  itself  the  title  of 

"THE  MAGAZINE  BEAUTIFUL" 

<9|  The  following  list  of  articles  which  are  in  preparation,  and  writers  with  whom  we  have  contracted 
for  leading  articles,  will  suggest  the  extremely  wide  and  practical  field  which  Suburban  Life  will  cover. 


SOME  LEADING  ARTICLES 

Specializing  with  Small  Fruits. 

Building  an  Automobile  House  at  a  Small  Cost. 

Care  and  Training  of  Dogs. 

The  Care  of  Birds  and  Pet  Stock. 

Raising  Ducks  for  the  Market. 

Forestry  as  a  Profession  for  Young  Men. 

The  Story  of  the  Pasture  House. 

Makmg  a  Living  from  Ten  Acres. 

A  Physician's  Bantams. 

Ideal  Suburbs  of  American  Cities. 

Construction  and  Care  of  Hot-Beds. 

Starting  Seeds  in  the  House. 

The  Two  Family  Suburban  House  at  a  Moderate  Price. 

Construction  of  Artificial  Lily  Ponds. 

Window  Boxes  and  What  to  Grow  in  Them. 

Making  a  Start  with  Bees. 

Best  Strawberries  for  the  Home  Grounds. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Poultry  Culture. 

Wild  Fruit  —  Where  it  Grows  and  When  it  Ripens. 


WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS 

Eben  E.  Rexford.    Weil-Known  Flower  Expert. 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Maynard.     Late  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College. 

Filibert  Roth.    Of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Robert  Cameron.    Of  the  Harvard  Botanical  Gardens. 
Alice  G.  McCloskey.    Of  Cornell  University. 
Alfred  Ackerman.    State  Forester  of  Mass. 
Thos.  H.  McDonnell.    Of  the  Iowa  Sute  Highway  Com- 
missioners. 

Nahum  J.  Batchelder.    Ex-Govemor  of  N.  H. 

Helen  M.  Winslow.    Well-Knovm  Club  Woman. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt.    State  Entomologist  of  N.  Y. 

Prof.  C.  K.  Graham.    Poultry  Expert  of  Conn.  College  of 

Agriculture. 
E.W.Alexander.    The  Famous  Bee-Keeper. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.    Bee  Expert  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Eldward  H.  Forbush.     Well-Known  Authority  on  Nature 

Subjects. 

Ida  D.  Bennett.    Author  of  "  The  Flower  Garden.** 


TWO  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS 

1  C  n  ^^'^  $1 .50  we  will  send  Suburban  Life  for  one  year  to  any  address,  and  Include  a  copy  of 
V  I  lO  U  that  most  delightful  New  Enf^land  story  of  country  life,  **The  Waybackers  "  by  Joe  Cone, 
which  has  been  commented  on  so  favorably  by  such  authors  as  the  late  Hezekiah  Butterworth  and  others. 

This  novel  is  a  new  copyright  novel  of  379  pages,  bound  in  red  cloth,  gold  title,  gilt  top  and  has  35  black  and  white 
illustrations  and  five  half-tones  in  tint.   It  is  only  by  controlling  the  entire  edition  that  we  are  able  to  make  this  offer. 

A  on  $2.00  we  will  send  Suburban  Life  for  one  year  to  any  address,  and  include  a  copy  of 

OCaiUU  "The  Flower  Garden,"  a  hand  book  of  practical  iJarden  lore,  by  Ida  D.  Bennett,  pub- 
lished by  McClure,  Phillips  6l  Co.,  at  $2.00. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  282  pages  of  text,  is  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  contains  36  half-tone  illustrations,  and 
4  plates,  and  is  all  in  all  one  of  the  most  practical  books  on  the  flower  garden  ever  published.  It  is  only  by  making  an 
exceptional  arrangement  with  the  publishers  that  we  are  able  to  offer  this  volume  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  Suburban  Life. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

^ublis^fjersJ  S>utiurtjan  life 


16  STATE  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HERE  IS  EVERY  SORT 


Of  a  magazine  that  you  need.  Five  of  the  best 
there  are  published.  You  can  have  them  all  for 
an  entire  year  for  just  one-half  the  regular  price. 
Only  one  condition,  you  must  order  at  once. 


Christian  Endeavor  World 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  every  home  that 
calls  itself  Christian  there  should  be  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  rehgious  paper.  In  its  general  fea- 
tures. The  Christian  Endeavor  World  ranks  with 
the  best  of  all  religious  papers  for  old  and  young  in 
all  the  world.  Its  contributors  include  the  religious 
leaders  of  America  and  Europe.  Its  stories,  illus- 
trated articles,  essays,  poems,  are  famous.  Its  edi- 
torial page  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  week's 
news.  It  is  the  international  representative  of  the 
great  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  Its  pages  are 
full  of  practical  plans  and  suggestive  lines  of  service. 
It  contains  just  the  help  you  need  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  any  department  of  young  people's  work. 

Review  of  Reviews 

Many  other  publications  are  desirable,  and  yotl 
may  prefer  this  or  prefer  that  fiction  and  art  publi- 
cation, but  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  necessary. 
Substantial  American  men  and  women  are  going  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  and  they  are  going  to  take 
the  shortest  cut,  which  is  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Twelve  hundred  pictures  a  year;  departments  giv- 
ing the  best  that  is  in  all  the  other  important  maga- 
zines all  over  the  world;  timely  and  informing  arti- 
cles, almost  as  fresh  and  full  of  news  interest  as  the 
daily  paper. 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

The  Woman* s  Home  Companion  is  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  For  our  bright,  earnest,  cultured, 
home-loving  American  woman  it  is  an  ideal  enter- 
tainer and  helper  in  a  thousand  congenial  ways;  but 
the  fathers  and  brothers  and  sons  join  in  its  perusal 


by  the  fireside,  and  the  children  eagerly  turn  to  the 
pages  that  are  written  for  them. 

Suburban  Life 

Suburban  Life  is  a  monthly  magazine  full  of  the 
spirit  of  outdoor  life  and  home  improvement.  Each 
number  contains  practical  articles  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  country  and  suburban  living,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  elegant  half-tones,  and  in  many 
instances  relating  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
writers.  Suburban  Life  tells  how  to  make  a  home 
more  beautiful;  how  to  plant  and  tend  your  flower 
garden  successfvdly;  how  to  raise  poultry  for  plea- 
sure and  profit;  what  can  be  done  with  an  acre  of 
land;  the  house,  and  how  to  make  it  more  beautiful; 
possibilities  of  an  abandoned  farm;  and  haudreds  of 
similar  articles,  including  nature-study.  Suburban 
Life  is  a  magazine  of  about  forty- eight  large  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  making  it  such  a 
work  of  art  as  to  earn  for  the  publication  the  title 
of  "The  Magazine  Beautiful." 

The  CosmopoUtan 

A  leading  magazine  for  eighteen  years.  With  the 
recent  change  of  ownership  it  has  been  improved. 
It  is  far  better  in  every  respect,  and  aims  to  be  the 
best  in  its  field.  Every  year  or  so  there's  one  notable 
advance  in  the  forward  movement  among  the  many 
magazines.  This  year  it  is  The  Cosmopolitan.  And 
this  shall  be  a  splendid  permar  ent  success.  Its 
gains  in  news-Ftand  sales  and  in  subscriptions  have 
been  remarkable.  And  these  are  due  only  to  the 
new  life  and  real  merit.  The  Cosmopolitan  is  print- 
ing WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  WANT.  It  Contains  regularly 
the  best  fiction,  best  special  articles  on  timely  top- 
ics, and  best  illustrations  that  money  can  ht.y. 


Xl-iinL-  rfcf  If  '  y^^^  reading  for  the  year,  these  five  standard 
1  iiiiii^  ui  .  pubHcations  for  $3.50.  This  offer  is  open  to  new 
or  old  subscribers,  and  the  magazines  may  be  sent  to  different  ad- 
dresses if  desired.  A  Special  Offer !  The  Christian  Endeavor  World 
and  Suburban  Life  for  one  year  to  new  or  old  subscribers,  both  $1.25. 

$7.00  WORTH  FOR  $3.50 


Each  Magazine  to  a  Separate  Address  if  You  Wish  It 


Your  only  safety  is  to  order  NOW! 

ADDRESS  THE  GOLDEN  RULE  COMPANY 

613  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
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GET 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE 


All  Winter — as  a  Free  Test 


"The  Market  Place  of  the  World" 


ALLED  so- 
f  •      Why  ? 

V-j  Because  the  great  throbbing  heart 
r  of  the  business  world  is  reflected 
in  its  columns. 

''The  Railroads  on  Trial 

That's  the  series  of  articles  written  by- 
Ray  Stannard,  now  running  in  McClure's. 

'  *  Power  of  the  Men  who  Dominate  the 
Railroads  "  —  .  *  *  Railroads,  the  Essen- 
tial Tool  of  Commerce"—  .  "Charge 
that  Railroads  do  not  do  Justice"  — 
''Charge  that  They  Disobey  the  Law" 
—    "Duty  of  the  Individual  Citizen  "  — 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  topics  in 
this  series. 

Of  vital  importance  to  every  shipper— 
land-owner  —  producer.  You  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  these  questions 
of  rates  and  rebates. 

McClure's  teems  with  these  vital  arti- 
cles —  by  men  and  women  famous  as 
statesmen,  citizens,  authors. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  finger  on 
the  great  world's  pulse— know  what's 
doing  -have  your  family  know  ? 

McClure's  is  a  great  key  that  unlocks 
the  world  to  its  readers— 

Reveals  things  political,  commercial, 
social,  artistic,  and  literary. 

McClure's  is  a  liberal  education— even 
to  its  advertising  columns— picturing  the 
best  of  everything. 

The  advertising  columns,  as  well  as  the 
reading  pages,  keep  the  housewife  up-to- 
date— reveal  how  things  are  being  done 
in  best  society— tell  her  the  styles— the 

To  great 
magazine  three 
montlis  on  free 
test,  sign  and 
mail  the  cotipon 

S.  S.  McCLlRE 

Editor  McClure's  Magazine 

4th  Av.  and  23d  St.,  New  YorR  City 


most  approved  foods— the  latest  appli- 
ances for  lightening  domestic  cares. 

And  then  there  are  the  stories— bright, 
clean,  entertaining,  illustrated,  many  in 
colors,  by  the  world's  best  artists.  Just 
because  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  it  in  an 
advertisement— 

That's  why- 

I  make  you  this  unusual  offer  of— 

McClure's  Magazine  three  months  free, 
as  a  test. 

Soon  as  I  get  the  coupon— below— sign- 
ed by  you,  I  will  start  sending  the  mag- 
azine. 

I'll  keep  sending  it  for  three  months. 

You  pay  me  nothing— promise  nothing 
—until  then— except  that,  if  you  don't 
like  it,  you  will  let  me  know— and  why— 
when  the  three  months  are  up— then  I'll 
stop. 

If  you  do  like  McClure's,  and  want  to 
read  it  regularly— want  your  family  to 
read  it— just  send  m.e  a  dollar  at  the  end 
of  the  three  months.  That  covers  the 
full  year's  subscription,  and  you  will  be 
entitled  to  McClure's  for  nine  months 
more. 

I  want  you  to  try  McClure's,  because  I 
think  you  will  like  it. 

I  cordially  invite  you  to  try  it— at  my 
risk. 

If  you  do  not  hke  it,  after  three 
months,  just  let  me  know,  and  you  need 
pay  nothing, 

McClure's  is  an  education  of  the  high- 
est order— to  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily.   Just  send  me  the  coupon. 


Editor  McClure's  Magazine,  Cotipon  39 
New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine.  En- 
ter my  subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months'  sample  copies  I 
will  do  one  of  two  things— either  send  you  $1  00  for 
the  full  year's  subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop 
the  magazine,  when  you  are  to  cancel  this  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  sample  copies  are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a 
test. 

Name  

P.  O.  Address  

State  
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Some  Good  ^ 
>^   Holiday  Gifts 


Birds  and  Nature.  $1.50  per 
year.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  a  year's  subscription  to 
this  periodical  as  a  holiday  gift— it  re- 
minding your  friends  of  the  giver  each 
month  during  the  year. 

Volume  I  Birds  and  Nature. 

Bound,  cloth,  238  pages;  price  $2.00. 
Illustrated  with  40  full  pages  in  colors 
of  our  most  common  birds. 

Amorxg  Green  Trees.  By  Julia 
E.  Rogers.  Royal  octavo;  224  pages; 
price  $3.00.  Illustrated  with  24  full- 
page  photo- gravures,  150  half-tones, 
and  drawings. 

SKells  of  I^and  and  Water. 

By  Frank  Collins  Baker.  4to;  price 
$2. 50.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
moUusks;  well  illustrated  in  colors  and 
black  and  white. 

Gems    and    Gem  Minerals. 

By  Oliver  Cummings  Farrington.  In 
cloth;  337  pages.  Illustrated  with  61 
half-tones  ;  16  full-page  color  plates 
(106  specimens)  of  gems  and  orna- 
mental stones.    Price  $3.00. 


THe  Jingle  BooK  of  Birds. 

By  Edward  B.  Clark.  40  pages;  9x11; 
price  60  cts.  Sixteen  full-page  color 
plates  of  common  birds,  with  jingling 
verse,  which  have  a  well-rounded  pur- 
pose. 

ABC  BooK  of  Birds.  By  Mary 
Catherine  Judd;  with  Nonsense  Rhymes 
for  the  Little  Ones,  and  Prosy  Sense 
for  Older  ones;  26  color  plates  of  com- 
mon birds;  112  pages,  9x11;  price  $1.00. 

Birds  of  I^aKeside  and  Pra- 
irie. By  Edward  B.  Clark.  192 
pages;  price  $1.00.  Illustrated  with  16 
full-page  color  plates  of  common  birds. 
One  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind. 

Birds  of  Song  and  Story.  By 
Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell.  192 
pages;  16  full  -  page  illustrations  of 
birds  in  colors;  price  $1.00.  Critics  say: 
*  'As  nearly  perfect  as  a  book  can  be. ' ' 

Fairies  tHat  Run  tHe  World. 
By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright.  30  full- 
page  illustrations;  price  $1.00;  a  book 
of  children's  stories  in  verse. 

Beautiful  Portfolio  of  60  birds 
and  nature  color  plates.   Price  $1.00. 


Five  Indoor  Games 

BotH  Enjoy-able  and  Instructive 


Bird.    52  finely  enameled  cards  in  natural  colors  $  .35 

I^iterature.    500  questions  and  answers  in  English  and  Literature  40 

Industrial.    400  questions  and  answers  on  the  Great  Industries  .40 

OeograpKy.    500  questions  and  answers  in  Geography  40 

History*    500  questions  and  answers  in  American  History  40 


A  discount  of  20  per  cent  will  be  given  on  any  of  the  above 
up  to  January  1,  1906.    Postage  or  express  prepaid. 
Grand  prize,  Exposition,  Paris,  1900. 
Gold  medal,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 


A.  W.  Mumford  (Si  Co.,  Pub'rs 

378  WabasH  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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While  the  jsnow  is  on  the  ground, 

And  the  wind  howls  through  the  woods, 
While  the  bees  hang  up  their  stockings 

Just  for  Lewis'  goods; 
While  the  land  is  full  of  plenty. 

And  the  world  is  full  of  cheer. 
We  extend  to  all  in  beedom 

Best  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies 

WATERTOWN,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 


•DELVOT:::. 

•AND  HOME,- 

•lNTE.nEST*S 


fublishe  dbyTSESlfJooY  Cg.  ■ 

SiMPEBYtAR  ^® "Medina-Ohio- 
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Referring  to  that  alfalfa  question,  p.  1241. 
would  it  not  be  well  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  bees  to  secure  alfalfa  seed? 

Look  out  Ernest,  or  you'll  get  a  lot  of 
Canucks  after  you  for  hinting  that  bees  will 
not  winter  well  on  combs  sealed  clear  down 
to  the  bottom,  p.  1250.  They're  probably 
all  right  if  you  have  plenty  of  room  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  under  the  bottom-bars. 

Latest  fashion  in  this  locality  demands 
hay-racks  as  level  as  a  floor;  so  this  year 
my  bees  were  brought  home  on  a  hay-rack, 
48  hives  on  the  floor,  and  11  under  it — 59 
at  a  load.  Strips  nailed  down  to  keep  hives 
apart;  no  hay  or  other  packing,  but  a  pair  of 
heavy  springs  under  all. 

S.  E.  Miller,  in  Progressive,  objects  to 
calling  honey  "white" — wants  it  called  "clear." 
Of  course,  we'll  tell  him  to  go  and  sit  down 
in  a  corner  and  keep  quiet;  but  when  he 
goes  off  grumbling  that  his  cistern  isn't 
filled  with  white  water,  and  asks,  "Why  does 
not  the  poet  or  novelist  speak  of  the  white 
babbling  brook?"  what  under  the  sun  can  we 
reply  to  such  a  man? 

Wm.  M.  Whitney,  p.  1240,  raises  the 
tanging  question  again.  As  I  think  you  arc 
a  bee-keeper  rather  than  a  naturalist,  friend 
Whitney,  I  venture  the  remark  that  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  whether  bees  hear;  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  do  hear,  and  that 
they  hear  sounds  inaudible  to  the  human 
ear ;  but  the  question  is  whether  those  sounds 
have  the  slightest  effect  in  making  swarm- 
ing bees  cluster. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon  writes  that  not  only  are 
his  Caucasians  of  almost  incredible  gentle- 
ness, but  good  gatherers,  and  good  defend- 
ers of  their  homes.     One  colony  took  up 


25  or  30  pounds  of  syrup  in  a  night  and 
part  of  a  day.  Per  contra,  a  queen-breeder 
who  got  a  queen  direct  from  Washington 
speaks  unfavorably  of  them.  Are  there  Cau- 
casians and  Caucasians? 

[Yes,  just  the  same  as  there  are  Italians 
and  Italians.  While  their  reputation  is  most 
excellent  for  gentleness,  there  may  be  some 
specimens  quite  the  reverse. — Ed.] 

Is  THERE  NOT  a  difference  between  comb 
and  extracted  as  to  early  sales?  "New  comb 
honey"  is  a  common  sign  in  grocers'  windows, 
but  I  never  saw  a  sign  "New  extracted 
honey." 

[No,  for  the  reason  that  the  word  "  ex- 
tracted "  is  not  even  yet  commonly  known  to 
the  public.  If  new  liquid  honey  were  for 
sale  it  probably  would  be  denominated  "  new 
honey."  But  I  suspect  that  locality  has 
something  to  do  in  the  matter.  In  your  vi- 
cinity comb  honey  only  is  produced,  hence 
you  would  not  be  likely  to  see  the  sign 
"  New  Extracted."— Ed." 

Notches  for  spacing  frames  like  those  on 
p.  1249  are  objectionable,  but  I  don't  believe. 
Mr.  Editor,  there  would  be  any  unequal 
spacing  from  hauling.  Remember  that  a 
fr?.me  must  move  sidewise  more  than  5-8 
inch  before  it  can  get  into  the  wrong  notch, 
and  there's  no  need  to  h?.ve  that  much  play. 
Even  if  there  were  so  much  play,  it  would 
take  a  tremendous  jolt  to  throw  a  frame  out 
that  much. 

[I  do  not  think  you  quite  understood.  1 
meant  that  a  jolt  of  the  wagon  might  cause 
several  frames  to  hop  out  of  their  notches, 
resting  on  the  rabbet  between  the  notches 
or  into  other  notches  not  their  own.  This, 
however,  was  a  minor  objection. — EId.] 

Prof.  Cook  says,  p.  1122,  that  Irish  farm- 
ers pay  $5  an  acre  annually  for  rent  and 
taxes,  and  asks,  "Whar  would  our  Ameri- 
can farmers  do  under  like  circumstances?" 
When  I  read  that  I  went  down  to  the  road 
and  asked  a  farmer,  "What  cash  rent  do 
farms  bring?"  He  answered,  "Well,  rent 
isn't  so  high  here  as  further  off — maybe  $4 
on  the  average.  I'm  offered  $15  an  acre 
for  some  that's  2^  miles  from  town;  but 
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it's  extra  good  new  land."  In  the  last  Mar- 
engo paper  I  see  that  the  Pease  farm  has 
been  leased  for  three  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $5  an  acre.  It  is  five  miles  from 
town,  and  contains  eighty  acres.  Good  farm, 
but  I  don't  know  that  it's  better  than  the 
average. 

Editor  Hutchinson  cellared  his  bees  Nov. 
4  to  10.  Sorry — at  least  unless  his  weather 
has  been  different  from  mine.  My  bees  have 
had  a  number  of  fl\ing  days  since  then.  His 
were  brought  from  an  out-apiary,  and  then 
cellared  without  a  flight.  He  thinks  they 
don't  need  a  flight  after  hauling.  They  may 
stand  it,  but  I've  always  preferred  hauling 
them  home  early  enough  to  allow  a  flight. 
This  year  they  were  brought  home  Oct  19. 
Next  day  they  flew  as  in  a  first  spring  flight 
while  the  bees  in  the  home  apiary  remained 
quiet.  What  but  the  hauling  made  them  need 
that  extra  flight? 

E.  W.  Alexander^  p.  1238,  says,  "No  man 
ought  to  bother  trymg  to  produce  honey  in 
a  poor  location,"  and  I  suppose  any  thing  less 
than  a  fairly  good  location  is  counted  poor. 
His  "fairly  good  location"  is  one  where,  with 
the  best  management  each  colony,  spring 
count,  yields  an  average  net  income  an- 
nually of  $21.25.  If  ^^^s  view  should  pre- 
vail, the  business  would  be  revolutionized, 
for  so  few  would  be  left  in  the  business 
that  prices  would  go  skyward,  and  none 
but  the  rich  would  know  the  taste  of  honey. 
But  would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  if  no  one  should  bother  trying 
to  produce  honey  who  has  not  what  Mr.  Alex- 
ander calls  a  fairly  good  location? 

A.  I.  Root,  p.  1231,  says  the  statement 
that  only  7  of  the  83  bee  journals  of  the 
world  are  published  in  this  country  "gives  us 
an  idea  of  how  little  we  are."  Not  an  en- 
tirely correct  idea.  Bro.  Root,  for  of  the 
;S  published  across  the  water  the  larger 
part  contain  scarcely  any  thing  except  mat- 
ter copied  from  the  smaller  number  of  bet- 
ter ones ;  and  even  in  the  better  class  you 
will  find  page  after  page  the  same,  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  reports  of  conventions  are 
contained  in  nearly  all. 

[The  journals  in  this  country,  without  a 
single  exception,  publish  almost  entirely  or- 
iginal matter,  and  each  has  a  field  of  its  own. 
If  the  European  readers  would  take  only  the 
best  journals,  the  "copyists"  would  soon 
be  ruled  out  of  existence.  This  would  en- 
able the  survivors  to  do  better  work  be- 
cause of  a  larger  clientage  and  better  profits. 
—Ed.] 

Gleanings,  if  I  understand  correctly  an 
item,  p.  1123,  wants  bee-keepers  to  secure 
correction  of  comb-honey  canards  in  cook- 
books, etc.,  saying,  "It  does  not  do  much  good 
for  a  manufacturer  of  bee-supplies  to  write 
to  these  people,  because  they  conclude  he 
has  'an  ax  to  grind.' "  But,  dear  Gleanings, 
hasn't  the  bee-keeper  still  more  "an  ax  to 
grind"? 


[Yes,  in  a  way;  but  the  concern  that  has 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  a  certain  line  has  a  good  deal  bigger  "ax 
to  grind"  than  a  lone  farmer  who  may  have 
only  a  hundred  dollars  so  invested.  Then, 
too,  the  protest  from  several  hundred  or  a 
thousand  small  investors  in  the  business 
would  have  a  good  deal  more  weight  than 
the  protest  of  one  large  one,  but  the  point  I 
had  in  mind  was  that  the  stationery  of  a 
large  manufacturer  of  bee-supplies  having 
the  protest  is  apt  to  be  suggestive  of  a  "big 
greedy  corporation"  that  is  seeking  to  feather 
its  own  nest  independently  of  the  desires  and 
rights  of  the  small  user  of  those  supplies  and 
hence  the  protest  is  ignored. — Ed.] 

My  good  friend  from  across  the  water 
makes  a  good  showing  for  an  increased 
amount  of  honey  collected  on  account  of 
protection,  p.  1238.  Friend  Simmins,  I  don't 
know  but  you  are  entirely  right  from  your 
standpoint,  "in  regions  that  have  cool  nights." 
At  any  rate,  I  can  easily  believe  that  a  tem- 
perature low  enough  would  hinder  the  build- 
ing of  comb.  Just  how  low  it  would  have 
to  be,  and  how  much  the  hinderance,  are 
things  I  should  like  to  know.  I  have  had 
comb  built  in  a  surrounding  temperature  of 
45  degrees,  but  I  don't  believe  that's  the 
best  temperature.  But  in  this  country  we 
don't  generally  have  nights  cool  enough  to 
trouble  much  in  the  harvest  season.  It  is 
probably  a  rare  thing  for  my  bees  to  have 
a  night  while  gathering  when  protection 
would  make  any  difference  as  to  comb- 
building.  The  question  •is  an  important  one, 
and  our  experiment  stations  ought  to  give 
us  a  definite  answer.  That  would  be  better 
than  discussion,  although  discussion  may 
help. 

[If  your  climate  is  such  that  you  have 
hot  nights  during  the  honey-flow,  then  you 
are  ■  a  good  deal  better  off  than  we  are, 
where  the  general  temperature  through  the 
winter  is  higher,  for  we  are  troubled  much 
by  cool  nights.  This  question  of  outside 
protecting-cases  for  comb  honey  is  one  that 
will  hinge  on  locality.  I  can  readily  see 
how  such  protection  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  honey  crop  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
England,  while  jn  your  locality,  for  example, 
it  might  not  make  the  difference  of  one 
ounce.  But  is  it  true,  doctor,  that  you  gen- 
erally have  hot  nights  during  the  honey-flow  ? 
—Ed.] 


The  reader  will  see  by  the  last  page  of 
this  issue,  which  numbers  1370,  that  dur- 
ing the  year  we  made  a  big  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  volume  all  for  the  price,  $1.00. 
A  few  years  ago  our  issue  was  32  pages  and 
a  cover,  making  in  all  864  pages  for  the 
year.  This  gives  us  an  increase  of  506 
pages.  Next  year  will  not  run  behind.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  promises  in  ad- 
vance as  to  how  much  better  we  can  do. 
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9fow  bfg  ms  Jl/exancfen  ^d, 

That  bee -men  call  him  great? 
(ohatd  ail  thh  rumpus  with  his  dees, 
(DotAjn  in  the  ^mpire  State? 

\  £   Is  he  so  big  that  he  can  stand 
m    (jjilhin  his  bee-j/ard dry,     ,  ^ 
find  when  his  bees  start  out  to  swam^ 
Can  snatch,  them  from  ihe  si(yF  i  M 

"^nd  do  his  bees  have  dwm Jaws,  h 
^  'nd  tongues  that  reach  an  inch ,  | 
drauo  the  honei/from  the  tubes 
That  common  bees  cant  pinch  ? 

iShj/can  he  do  y^at  others  can't 
(/It  least  50  folks  believe ),  . 
Unless  he's  got  some  secret  great] 


(/licked  up  within  his  sleeue? 

Jfo^no,  my  child! he's  not  so  big, 
JVor  does  he  stand  so  high;  \^ 
j</els  'bout  asU)ig  as  Vncle  James, 
Or  something  like  A.  I.  ^ 

Wis  bees  are^good-dtahans  fin%f)fTour'se  the  fields  around  are good, 
Just  such  as  all  mag  ralscj  MG^nd  full  of  nectar  s^veet;  ^ 
But  m  the  way  he  handles  themXik^Ind  Vroi^idence  has  blest  Mplac^ 
Is  i/iphere  he  ear^s  hid  pra/se.moltli  oceans  ofhuck'^eatj^, 

^ut  constant  mrk  alone,  my  hoy, 
fiestOHPed  on  bees  with  skill 

Colli  put  the  honey  m  the  hiues, 
^nd  empty  coffers  f/7/. 

'Xearn  Jfature's  ways,  then  folloiA)  then^, 
^r  they  are  best,  my  sons 
V/ien  you  mair  hai/e  as  good  success 
Kf7s  he  of  J)e/anson 
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Bee  keeping  in  the  Southwest. 

BriOUISHStHOLl    COLLtCE  SrATIOfj  TEXAS! 


What  are  the  bees  doing  in  the  North  at 
this  time?  They  can't  do  what  ours  are  do- 
ing here  in  Southwest  Texas !  Broomweed  is 
in  full  bloom,  covering  the  entire  prairies,  and 
the  bees  are  storing  honey  for  winter  sup- 
plies. The  summer  has  been  a  severe  one 
on  bees,  and  the  colonies  left  are  not  very 
strong.  Since  the  fall  flow  (a  slow,  steady 
one  for  over  two  months)  brood-rearing  has 
been  kept  up,  and  the  colonies  go  into  win- 
ter in  the  best  possible  condition — an  ideal 
one — with  a  lot  of  young  queens  and  an  abun- 
dance of  stores.  What  a  harvest  there  will 
be  next  year  if  the  season  is  favorable ! 

SOUTHWEST  TEXAS. 

Are  you  interested  in  that  country  of 
Southwest  Texas?  If  you  are  you  will  want 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  it — its  location, 
rivers,  railroads,  counties,  towns  and  infor- 
mation about  each  of  these.  You  want  some- 
thing that  will  help  to  give  an  idea  of  just 
what  the  country  is.  Hundreds  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  the  past  few  months  are 
proof  of  this. 

In  answer  to  these  a  map  was  gotten  up, 
and  here  it  is.  Keep  it  always  ready,  in  a 
place  where  you  can  find  it.  Remember  it 
was  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Gleanings. 
This  will  help  you  to  find  the  map.  Fre- 
quent reference  will  be  made  to  this  map  in 
articles  during  the  coming  year.  A  trip  of 
several  weeks  this  fall  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  some  things  that  are 
done  only  in  Southwest  Texas.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  map  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand subsequent  articles  much  more  fully. 

LOCATION  OF  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS. 

This  section,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
State,  as  given  in  the  map,  is  my  own,  and  is 
to  be  applied  simply  as  a  division  according 
to  apicultural  resources  that  are  very  much 
alike  in  the  whole  section.  North  and  east 
of  the  boundary  lines  the  conditions  are  very 
much  different  for  bee-keeping.  A  different 
flora  also  begins  there.  The  division  on  the 
map,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  distinct  one, 
as  the  natural  dividing  line  between  the  two 
divisions  may  extend  both  further  east  or 
north  for  some  distance  into  adjoining  coun- 
ties at  some  places,  while  the  same  may  not 
extend  to  the  outer  boundary-line  of  the 
counties  included  in  the  map.  For  conveni- 
ence, the  outside  boundaries  of  the  counties 
have  been  used  as  a  dividing  line,  and,  as 
well  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  division  is  close 
enough  to  suit  our  purpose. 

Southwest  Texas  lies  between  the  97th  and 
loist  meridian  of  longitude,  extending  slight- 


ly east  of  the  97th.  North  and  south  it  ex- 
tends from  a  little  below  the  26th  to  nearly 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  distance 
from  the  northernmost  boundary  of  Bexar 
County  (pronounced  "Bair")  to  the  extreme 
southern  line  at  Brownsville  is  290 
miles.  The  width  of  this  section  of  country 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  twenty-six  counties — Bexar,  Me- 
dina, Uvalde,  Kinney,  Maverick,  Tavalla, 
Frio,  Atascosa,  Wilson,  Karnes,  Goliad,  Bee, 
Live  Oak,  McMullen,  La  Salle,  Dimmit, 
Webb,  Encinal,  Duval,  Nueces,  San  Patricio, 
Refugio,  Cameron,  Hidalgy,  Starr,  and  Za- 
pata— and  nearly  every  one  of  these  is  adapt- 
ed more  or  less  to  bee-keeping,  some  of  them 
containing  many  acres  of  fine  bee-pasture 
without  bees. 

THE   RIVERS   AND  RAILROADS. 

The  section  is  traversed  by  several  large 
streams  with  their  tributaries.  The  Rio 
Grande  forms  the  western  boundary.  In  the 
eastern  portion  the  San  Antonio  and  the 
Nueces  in  the  central  part,  make  their  way 
through  the  entire  length,  and  end  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  along  these  rivers  and 
along  the  railroads  that  most  of  the  bee- 
keepers are  located.  Of  the  railroads  there 
are  three  main  trunk  lines,  spreading  out 
from  San  Antonio  as  a  center.  The  San  An- 
tonio and  Aransas  Pass  runs  south  to  the 
Gulf;  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
to  Laredo,  and  makes  through  connections  to 
Mexico ;  the  Southern  Pacific,  through  the 
northern  part,  goes  to  El  Paso,  and  is  the 
main  outlet  to  the  Pacific-Coast  country.  All 
these  extend  east  of  San  Antonio  and  make 
through  connections  at  their  terminals  as 
well  as  at  other  connecting  points  to  all 
parts  north  and  east. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Mexican  National 
and  the  St.  Louis  and  Mexico  ply  the  south- 
ern parts  and  connect  with  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass.  Other  railroads  will  be 
built  as  soon  as  the  country  becomes  settled 
more,  thus  opening  up  much  new  bee-keeping 
and  other  valuable  territory,  and  providing  a 
better  outlet. 

IN    ANSWER    TO    NUMEROUS  LETTERS. 

Many  of  the  inquiries  sent  to  me  ask  for 
information  about  Southwest  Texas.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  them  a  personal 
reply,  consequently  this  means  is  resorted 
to  in  answering  all  of  them  at  one  time. 
Other  information  will  be  given  in  Glean- 
ings from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  this  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  interested  bee-keepers. 

In  reply  to  the  letters  in  regard  to  South- 
west Texas  I  believe  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
refer  you  to  a  copy  of  the  "Texas  Almanac," 
published  by  the  Galveston  and  Dallas  News, 
of  our  State.  The  almanac  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  counties  of  Texas,  their 
soils,  water  supply,  climate,  topography,  re- 
sources, industries,  and  products ;  also  in- 
formation concerning  population,  schools, 
churches,  transportation  facilities,  etc.  These 
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county  descriptions  constitute  the  leading 
features  of  the  almanac;  but  there  is  much 
other  valuable  information  concerning  the 
crops,  resources,  and  industries.  It  may 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  publishers,  A. 
H.  Belo  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  for  31  cents, 
postpaid. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  to  locate  in 
Texas  it  would  be  best  to  write  to  the  Land 
Commissioner  for  a  list  of  school  lands 
now  being  sold  by  the  State.  Six  million 
acres  of  public  school  lands  were  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  State  of  Texas,  Sept.  i, 
1905.  Other  lands  will  come  on  to  the  mar- 
ket from  time  to  time  as  the  leases  under 
which  they  are  held  expire.  Prices  gen- 
erally range  from  $1  to  $3  per  acre,  and  in 
some  cases  more.  The  terms  are  one-fortieth 
cash,  the  remainder  in  forty  years  with  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent.  The  lands  may  be  held 
forty  years  by  making  the  original  payment 
of  one-fortieth  down  and  paying  the  inter- 
est annually. 

Lists  of  the  tracts  of  land  going  on  the 
market,  and  directions  for  applying  for  the 
same,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Hon. 
J.  J.  Jewell,  Commissioner  of  the  General 


Land  Office,  Austin,  Texas.  He  will,  from 
time  to  time,  publish  additional  lists  of  lands 
to  come  on  to  the  market,  and  will  supply 
these  free  of  cost  to  the  applicants.  Per- 
sons who  are  desirous  of  securing  informa- 
tion concerning  the  counties  in  which  the 
said  lands  are  located  can  get  this  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Texas  Almanac  above  referred  to. 

To  all  who  are  thinking  of  making  a 
change  I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. It  is  not  every  man  who  should  come 
to  Texas.  If  any  man  has  a  good  home,  and 
is  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  has  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  a  prosperous  future  for 
his  children,  he  ought  not  to  pull  up  stakes 
there  and  go  to  unknown  lands.  If  land  at 
reasonable  prices  can  not  be  bought  around 
him  to  provide  homes  for  his  children  in 
the  future,  as  they  grow  up,  or  if  climatic 
or  agricultural  conditions  are  unfavorable, 
and  a  change  will  be  to  his  advantage,  then 
go  to  the  new  country.  Before  doing  this, 
look  the  ground  over  carefully. 

Texas  wants  progressive  people.  She  needs 
them  to  develop  her  industries,  bee-keepers 
not  excepted.  In  my  travels  I  have  seen 
many  localities  that  afford  abundant  room 
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for  many  bee-keepers.  Of  these  more  will 
be  said  later,  always  trying  to  give  the  bad 
side  as  well  as  the  good. 


While  on  the  ocean,  en  route  for  Europe, 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  read  a  book  that  I  wish 
to  recommend  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 
It  is  called 

THE  FAT  OF  THE  L\ND. 

The  author  is  John  Williams  Streeter,  and 
the  style  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  "Blessed 
Bees,"  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
fascinating  recital  of  the  experience  of  one 
John  Allen,  which  was  so  realistic  that  many 
supposed  it  was  actual  fact,  though  it  was  a 
too  roseate  picture  of  what  might  possibly 
occur,  but  what  would  be  exceedingly  im- 
probable. In  this  later  book  John  Williams 
is  the  chief  character  and  he,  because  of  over 
work  as  a  successful  physician,  breaks  in 
health,  and  so,  with  abundant  means,  he  pur- 
chases a  farm,  makes  a  thorough  study  of 
the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  achieves  a 
brilliant  financial  success.  He  also  regains 
fully  his  lost  health.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  recital  of  actual  experience ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  methods  described 
will  bring  success.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
financial  success  as  pictured  in  the  book 
might  not  be  realized  to  the  full.  Mr, 
Williams  kept  strictly  in  line  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  land  culture  that  have  been  de- 
termined by  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  and  the  several  Experiment 
Stations.  He  worked  to  improve  steadily  the 
fertility  of  his  soil,  and  aimed  to  sell  only 
such  products  as  would  not  impair  such 
fertility. 

I  am  the  more  ready  to  call  attention 
to  this  volume,  as  it  is  not  only  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  that  will  help  to  bring 
success  in  any  line,  but  I  have  known  several 
cases  in  Southern  California  that  have  been 
as  striking  in  the  way  of  phenomenal  suc- 
cess as  the  experience  of  John  Williams.  I 
believe  the  success  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman 
in  orange  culture  would  cven  distance  the 
fieures  given  in  "The  Fat  of  the  Land."  Mr. 
Chapman,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  won 
his  proud  success  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
just  such  principles  and  methods  as  those 
which  pushed  Mr.  Williams  to  the  very 
front.  All  this  is  most  pleasurable  to  think 
upon,  for,  as  we  know,  agriculture  is  the 
very  basis  of  all  national  prosperity,  and 
that,  with  its  advance,  progress  will  be 
pushed  in  all  lines.  When  farmers  are 
thorou??-hly  taught  as  to  principles  and 
methods,   and   will   practice   as   best^  they 


know,  then  they  will  leap  forward  with 
prodigious  bounds,  and  all  other  activities 
will  feel  the  impetus  from  this  progress. 
American  agriculture  to-day  leads  the  world 
because  it  uses  brains  more  than  elsewhere. 
We  shall  go  on  to  better  performance  with 
such  narration  of  success  as  is  given  in 
this  interesting  book.  More  than  this,  the 
pulse-beat  of  this  higher,  better  life  will  reach 
to  other  lands,  and  so  the  world  will  be 
blessed. 

THE  HIRED  MAN. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Williams  reached 
such  eminence  was  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 
liable, competent  help  from  his  men.  They 
made  his  interest  their  interest.  The  farmer 
who  is  thus  fortunate  in  his  hired  help  has 
a  most  potent  factor  toward  exceptional  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Williams,  instead  of  acting  on 
the  principles  of  "Charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  used  the  golden  rule  in  all  his  rela- 
tions with  his  men.  Of  course,  his  em- 
ployees responded  to  such  treatment,  and 
probably  no  money  expended  on  the  farm 
brought  such  large  returns  as  that  which 
gave  to  the  help  good — the  best — food,  pleas- 
ant rooms,  books  and  papers,  and  made  their 
lives  on  the  farm  pleasurable.  Mr.  James 
Mills,  of  Riverside,  California,  and  Mrs.  Min- 
nie E.  Sherman,  of  Fresno,  in  the  same 
State,  have  both  carried  out  the  same  plan 
on  the  large  farms  which  they  control,  and 
the  tremendous  success  which  they  have  both 
achieved  owes  not  a  little  to  their  wise  and 
generous  treatment  of  the  hired  help.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  heaviest  tax  our  farmers  pay 
is  that  which  comes  from  poor,  uninterested, 
inefficient  help.  The  one  thing  that  will 
tend  most  powerfully  to  remove  this  un- 
gracious handicap  is  to  bring  more  of  the 
golden  rule  into  play  in  all  the  relations  with 
our  employees. 

ORDERS  OF  INSECTS. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  I  will  not  describe 
the  several  orders  of  insects  so  that  one 
who  has  not  studied  entomology  may  place 
them.  I  am  glad  to  do  this,  as  it  is  quite 
easy.  The  names  of  the  orders  come  from 
the  wing-characters,  and  it  is  the  wings  that 
are  of  chief  use  in  placing  the  insects  in 
the  ordinal  groups.  But  many  insects  in 
all  orders  are  "apterous,"  that  is  they  have 
no  wings,  therefore  we  must  look  further 
than  wings  to  find  characters  that  will  make 
us  able  to  classify  correctly  all  insects  into 
orders. 

The  kind  of  mouth  organs  is  the  second 
guide,  and  is  easily  used  by  the  neophyte. 
As  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  mouth-struc- 
ture in  general  structure,  though  the  details 
are  most  varied,  and  as  there  are  several  or- 
ders, we  have  to  use  still  a  third  set  of 
characters  in  this  classificatory  work.  These 
have  to  do  with  the  transformations  of  the 
insects,  whether  they  are  very  pronounced, 
or  complete,  as  we  call  them,  or  not  so 
marked,  when  we  style  the  transformations 
incomplete.  The  locusts  and  lice  are  always 
much  alike,  though  here  we  find  four  stages 
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in  development  as  elsewhere.  The  egg  is 
much  the  same  in  all  insects.  The  larval 
locust,  or  grasshopper,  is  small  and  wingless, 
but  looks  so  much  like  the  mature  insect 
that  the  novice  would  recognize  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  next  stage — the  pupa — 
is  also  active,  and  resembles  both  larva  and 
adult,  though  it  has  only  rudimentary  wings, 
and,  though  larger  than  the  larva,  is  smaller 
than  the  adult  or  imago.  Like  the  larva 
and  imago  it  feeds,  ana  so  in  habits  the 
insect  is  much  the  same  in  all  three  stages. 
The  imago  is  chiefly  peculiar  in  its  larger 
size,  fully  developed  wings,  and  in  being 
now  sexually  perfect.  This  mating  of  the 
sexes  and  egg-laying  are  usually  peculiar  to 
the  adult  or  imago  insect. 

In  complete  transformations  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  The  larval  grub,  or  caterpillar, 
is  worm-like  in  form,  and  may  or  may  not 
have  legs.  The  growth  and  usually  the 
feeding  occur  exclusively  at  this  period.  The 
pupa  is  inactive,  and  resembles  the  imago 
in  a  general  way.  Of  course,  one  not  in- 
formed would  not  recognize  these  different 
stages  as  belonging  to  the  same  insect. 

A  word  more  about  mouth  organs  before 
I  commence  the  description  of  the  orders. 
Most  insects  like  bees  and  beetles  have  sharp, 
strong  jaws  or  mandibles  which  they  use 
for  biting.  These  move  sidewise,  and  are 
often  strong  and  quite  formidable.  They 
have  other  quite  complex  organs,  which, 
as  in  case  of  bees,  may  be  transformed  into 
^  sucking  organ.  Yet  all  these  mandibulate 
insects,  as  they  are  called,  can  bite  and  de- 
vour their  food.  The  other  insects  have  the 
mouth  organs  modified  into  a  beak,  or  suck- 
ing-tube, with  which  they  can  suck  the  juice 
of  plants  or  the  blood  of  other  animals. 
Some  insects,  like  butterflies  and  moths,  bite 
as  larvas,  or  caterpillars,  and  suck  when  ma- 
ture. Thus  the  caterpillar  eats  the  leaf  while 
the  parent  moth  can  only  sip  the  nectar  or 
dew  drop.  Sucking  insects  are  called  sucta- 
torial  or  houstillate.  It  would  seem  that 
it  would  be  more  serious  to  devour  than 
to  bleed  or  suck  the  sap ;  yet  for  a  fact  these 
sucking  insects  are  no  small  enemies,  and 
are  really  not  second  as  pests. 

NEUROPTERA, 

The  neuroptera,  or  lace-wings,  are  easily 
told,  as  the  wings  are  thickly  covered  with 
veins.  There  are  several  main  nerves  or 
veins,  and  very  numerous  cross-veins.  They 
always  have  biting  mouth  parts,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  complete  transformations. 
This  order  is  so  diverse  that  most  author- 
ities would  divide  it  into  several  orders. 
Here  we  find  the  darning-needles,  the  only 
one  that  is  of  practical  importance  to  bee- 
keepers ;  the  white  ants,  which  are  interest- 
ing as  they  remind  us  strikingly  of  bees  in 
their  life  history.  Here  we  have  queen, 
workers,  and,  in  addition,  soldiers.  The 
queen  is  even  more  prolific  than  is  the  queen- 
bee.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  queen  white 
ant  lays  over  100,000  eggs  a  day.  She  is 
hardly  more  than  a  vitalized  egg-sack,  and 


does  nothing  but  lay  eggs.  She  is  fed, 
groomed,  and  cared  for  absolutely  by  the 
other  members  of  this  curious  family.  The 
aphis  and  ant  lions  also  belong  here.  These 
latter  pass  through  •completed  transforma- 
tions, while  the  others  mentioned  above  illus- 
trate incomplete  metamorphoses. 

To  be  Continued. 
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S\VEET  CLOVER. 

Prof.  Cook's  remarks  on  sweet  clover,  page 
1121,  should  perhaps  teach  me  to  have  a  little 
more  charity.  In  my  own  experience,  those 
who  have  talked  that  way  have  generally 
been  lacking  in  the  faculty  of  observation, 
and  I  have  usually  been  able  to  show  them 
that  they  were  mistaken.  For  instance,  a 
cousin  once  came  to  visit  us.  The  talk  turned 
upon  sweet  clover,  and  she  said,  "But  it  is 
such  a  perfectly  worthless  thing.  Nothing 
v/ill  eat  it."  I  at  once  invited  her  out  to  the 
barn,  where  her  horse  was  eating  sweet- 
clover  hay  with  a  very  evident  relish.  He 
had  never  had  any  before,  but  he  ate  it 
greedily;  and  after  he  was  hitched  up  to  go 
away  he  paid  his  respects  to  a  tempting  wisp 
of  sweet-clover  hay  in  a  way  that  showed 
plainly  what  his  sentiments  were.-  I  have 
never  had  a  horse  or  cow  that  would  not  eat 
it  readily  without  any  teaching,  especially 
when  made  into  hay ;  but  I  know  that  some 
stock  do  not  take  to  it  readily  at  first.  This 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  good  forage. 
Cattle-feeders  tell  us  that  stock  just  brought 
in  from  the  range  will  often  refuse  to  eat 
corn,  and  they  sometimes  have  considerable 
trouble  to  get  them  to  make  a  start  on  it ;  yet 
I  never  heard  any  one  argue  from  this  that 
corn  is  distasteful  to  cattle,  or  that  it  is  not 
good  feed  for  them. 

COMB  HONEY  ATTACHED  TO  FENCES  IN  SUPER. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  bees  are 
much  more  likely  to  attach  the  combs  to 
fence  separators  than  to  plain  wood  separa- 
tors, and  that  both  of  these  are  more  likely 
to  have  such  attachments  built  on  them  than 
the  tin  separators.  I  confess  to  a  strong  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  the  old-style  tin  separator, 
which  is  what  I  use  almost  altogether.  Some 
bees  are  much  more  likely  to  build  these  at- 
tachments than  others.  When  you  discover 
this,  of  course  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
requeen  with  better  stock. 

WHY  DOES  COMB  HONEY  SOUR  ? 

A  perplexed  subscriber  asks  on  page  1142 
why  his  comb  honey  sours.  While  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  the  editor  has  suggested,  that  the 
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honey  came  from  some  source  with  a  special 
tendency  to  sour,  it  may  be  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  his  method  of 
handling  it.  He  says  that  he  wraps  each  sec- 
tion separately  in  paper,  and  that  the  frames 
are  covered  thoroughly,  top  and  bottom,  in 
the  supers,  with  paper.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
shut  them  up  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible, 
while  still  in  a  comparatively  thin  and  un- 
ripened  condition,  and  then  wonders  why  they 
should  sour.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  people, 
bee-keepers  included,  think  that  honey  must 
be  kept  cool  and  away  from  the  air?  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  some  months  ago  from  a  bee- 
keeper, asking  how  he  could  ripen  his  ex- 
tracted honey  into  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. He  had  extracted  it  rather  thin,  and 
stored  it  in  a  large  tank  where  it  had  dete- 
riorated rather  than  improved,  as  he  had  been 
told  it  would.  He  said  he  was  sure  it  had  not 
been  injured  by  the  heat  of  summer,  as  his 
honey  house  was  built  with  double  walls  and 
roof,  with  packing  between  the  walls,  while 
the  doors  and  windows  were  as  tight  as  a 
carpenter  could  make  them.  In  other  words, 
he  had  made  a  building  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ice-house  or  refrigerator,  when  what  he 
really  needed  was  an  evaporator.  The  place 
where  honey  keeps  best  is  in  the  hive,  where 
the  bees  can  keep  it  always  w:irm,  where  the 
door  is  open  at  all  times,  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  ventilators  are  ready  to  set  to  work  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  air  at  any  time  it 
may  be  needed. 

The  ripening  process  of  honey  is  not  ordi- 
narily complete  when  the  comb  is  sealed,  and 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey  are  improved 
by  further  ripening.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  leaving  it  a  long  time  on  the  hive ; 
but  in  the  case  of  comb  honey  this  results  in 
a  deterioration  of  its  appearance,  and,  conse- 
quently, its  market  value.  The  same  result 
miay  be  accomplished  without  this  deteriora- 
tion in  appearance  by  storing  the  honey  in  a 
dry,  hot,  well-ventilated  room,  the  honey 
being  so  arranged  that  the  air  will  have  free 
access  to  it. 

FOUL  BROOD  IN  APIARIES  RUN  FOR  EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 

Elmer  Todd,  in  his  article  on  page  1073, 
appears  to  think  that  I  have  conveyed  a 
wrong  impression  of  what  he  wrote  for  the 
Bee-keepers'  Review  on  the  above  subject, 
and  that  I  have  not  understood  some  of  the 
points  of  the  article.  He  also  appears  to 
think  that  my  objections  to  the  plan  he  pro- 
poses are  based  on  theory  rather  than  on 
actual  practice. 

I  have  carefully  re-read  his  article  and  I 
fail  to  see  that  I  have  misrepresented  it  in 
any  way  or  that  there  is  any  part  of  it  that 
I  do  not  understand.  As  to  theory  vs.  prac- 
tice, I  will  say  that  I  have  had  full  experience 
with  foul  brood  in  an  extracting  apiary,  hav- 
ing been  through  that  mill  thoroughly  some 
fifteen  years  or  so  ago.  In  my  experience  as 
Bee  Inspector  here  during  the  past  three 
years,  I  have  handled  and  observed  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  of  foul  brood  in  hun- 


dreds of  apiaries  and  have  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  note  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
propagated  and  spread.  I  have  also  made 
some  experiments  in  feeding  healthy  colonies 
with  honey  from  various  parts  of  a  diseased 
hive.  It  is  not  from  fine-spun  theories,  as  he 
intimates,  but  from  the  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  and  particularly  from  that  gained 
by  observing  the  disease  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  many  different  men,  that  I  have  ob- 
jected to  his  conclusions  and  especially  to 
their  publication. 

1  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  one  might  in 
most  cases  safely  extract  the  honey  from  a 
super  separated  by  queen-excluding  zinc  from 
a  brood-chamber  containing  only  a  few  cells 
of  foul  brood.  I  feel  sure,  though,  that  such 
a  practice  would,  with  most  men,  result  in 
disaster  sooner  or  later  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  possible  gain. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  use  of  exclud- 
ing zinc  very  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  disease  through  the  medium 
of  the  extractor  and  this  is  another  very  good 
reason,  added  to  several  others,  why  it  should 
always  be  used.  Mr.  Todd  deserves  credit 
for  calling  attention  to  this,  though  in  my 
opinion  he  goes  entirely  too  far  in  claiming 
that  foul  brood  can  be  controlled  ?s  easily  in 
an  extracting  apiary  as  in  one  run  for  comb 
honey.  For  in  most  cases  there  is  never  any 
exchange  of  honey  in  sections  from  one  hive 
to  another,  and  when  there  is  any  such  ex- 
change, it  is  only  of  unfinished  sections  tt) 
which  the  bees  simply  add  honey  and  from 
which  they  very  rarely  use  any  honey  to  feed 
brood.  With  extracted  honey  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. All  combs  go  into  the  comb-basket  of 
the  extractor;  and  even  if  all  combs  are  re- 
turned to  the  hive  from  which  they  came 
(which  is  inconvenient  and  very  rarely  prac- 
ticed), they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
honey  from  the  combs  that  preceded  them, 
v/hich  may  contain  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  diseased  honey  is 
frequently  stored  in  the  supers.  For  instance, 
when  a  colony  has  swarmed  the  bees  usually 
fill  the  brood  combs  more  or  less  completely 
with  honey.  Though  bees  dislike  to  do  any- 
thing with  cells  that  have  contained  foul 
brood,  under  the  pressure  of  a  good  honey 
flow  they  will  fill  them  with  honey.  This 
honey  is  certainly  infected.  When  the  young 
queen  begins  to  lay,  this  honey  is  moved  up 
into  the  super.  When  the  combs  containing 
this  are  extracted,  they  are  liable  to  infect 
others,  even  if  they  are  not  themselves  trans- 
ferred to  other  hives.  When  the  bees  receive 
a  set  of  freshly  extracted  combs,  they  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  clean  them  up  and  the  honey 
taken  from  them  is  used  the  same  as  any 
other  honey  that  comes  into  the  hive.  If  it 
is  infected  and  is  used  then  to  feed  brood, 
or  is  stored  away  where  it  will  be  used  to 
feed  brood,  it  will  start  the  disease.  This 
will  happen  sooner  or  later.  I  have  known 
cases  where  bees  that  obtained  infected  honey 
showed  no  trace  of  the  disease  for  nearly  a 
year,  the  honey  evidently  having  been  stored 
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away  so  that  it  was  not  used  for  brood  rear- 
ing sooner.  At  other  times  I  have  known  a 
bad  case  to  develop  within  a  month  after  the 
infected  honey  was  taken  into  the  hive. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  plan  advi - 
cated  by  Mr.  Todd  is  that  many^  instead  of 
extracting  from  hives  that  contain  but  a  few 
cells,  and  with  therefore  but  a  slight  proba- 
bility of  conveying  the  disease,  will,  either 
from  carelessness  or  the  willingness  to  take 
chances,  extract  and  interchange  combs  from 
those  in  which  the  disease  has  progressed  so 
far  that  infection  is  extremely  probable. 

The  safest  way  to  handle  an  extracting 
apiary  where  foul  brood  exists  is  to  use 
queen  excluders  on  all  hives  and  to  tier  up  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  as  few 
extractings  as  possible  from  each  hive.  Then 
inspect  the  brood  combs  before  extracting, 
and  if  any  disease  is  found,  no  matter  how 
little,  extract  the  he  nay  from  that  hive  first, 
with  proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Do  not  under  any  circum- 
stances extract  any  honey  from  the  brood 
combs  unless  you  expect  to  do  a  very 
thorough  job  of  disinfecting  afterward. 

A  STEP  BACKWARD. 

At  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  recently 
held  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  speakers 
being  paid  by  a  state  appropriation,  the  man 
who  handled  the  bee-keeping  part  of  the  pro- 
gram advocated  that  farmers  and  others  who 
intended  to  keep  only  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
should  not  go  to  the  expense  of  movable 
frame  hives,  but  should  put  their  swarms  into 
plain  boxes.  His  argument  in  defense  of 
such  amazing  advice  was  that  even  when 
they  used  modern  hives,  they  almost  always 
had  the  combs  built  crooked  so  that  the 
frames  could  not  be  handled,  and  that  even 
when  they  were  straight  they  never  handled 
them.  He  thought,  too,  that  it  was  easier  for 
the  inspector  to  examine  box  hives  than 
frame  hives  in  which  the  combs  were  crooked, 
and  finally,  while  if  any  hives  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  foul  brood,  the  loss 
would  not  be  as  great  as  if  the  hives  had 
cost  more. 

While  there  is  some  truth  in  these  argu- 
ments, it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Colorado  ranchman  to  say  that  he  cannot 
get  his  bees  to  build  combs  straight  or  use 
them  when  he  has  them.  There  are  some, 
it  is  true,  to  whom  this  applies,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  handle  their  bees  intelligently 
and  in  fact  many  of  them  are  ahead  of  some 
of  the  larger  producers  in  this  respect.  Bees 
cannot  be  as  profitably  kept  in  box  hives,  nor 
can  they  be  satisfactorily  inspected  and  kept 
free  from  disease. 

It  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  keep  foul  brood  in 
check  and  that  without  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Yet  this  man,  paid  b}  _  the  state  and 
supposed  to  be  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  is  advocating  a  plan  which  will  make 
inspection  more  difficult  and  expensive  and 
less  effective  and  that  will  certainly  tend  to 


the  increase  and  spread  of  foul  brood.  Then 
our  foul-brood  law,  though  not  as  stringent 
as  it  should  be  in  some  respects,  provides  that 
bees  in  box  hives  may  be  destroyed  if  the 
owner  neglects  to  transfer  them  to  frame 
hives. 

The  man  who  starts  with  only  a  few  colo- 
nies may  before  long  have  a  large  apiary.  If 
he  has  started  right,  there  will  be  no  loss 
and  nothing  to  regret.  He  will  learn  of  bees 
and  their  ways  as  he  progresses  and  become 
an  intelligent  and  successful  bee-keeper.  The 
man  who  starts  wrong  has  a  costly  mistake  to 
undo,  or  he  will  always  remain  unprogressive, 
a  stumbling  block  and  a  menace  to  his  neigh- 
bor. 

The  argumicnt  on  the  cost  of  hives  it  seems 
too  is  a  pitiful  one.  A  frame  hive  can  be  made 
at  only  a  few  cents  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
box  hive;  and  a  hive  properly  cared  for  will 
List  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

COLORADO  AS  A  FRUIT  COUNTRY. 

While  the  bee-keepers  of  Colorado  have 
not  much  to  boast  over  this  season,  the  fruit 
men  in  this  locality  are  jubilant  over  the 
crops  of  apples  they  have  secured  and  the 
prices  they  have  received  for  them. 

A  neighbor  claims  to  have  sold  $64.65 
worth  of  apples  from  one  tree.  I  have 
picked  over  $25.00  worth  of  apples  from 
a  ten-year-old  tree.  Other  reports  range 
all  the  way  between.  This  was  not 
a  good  peach  season,  as  in  most  places 
the  buds  were  killed  last  winter.  In 
favored  localities  though,  some  of  the  peach 
men  claim  a  profit  of  close  to  a  thousand 
dollers  per  acre.  This  beats  bee-keeping,  in 
a  season  like  the  past.  I  wish  A.  I.  Root 
could  leave  his  cabin  in  the.  woods  long 
enough  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Valley 
during  the  fruit  season. 

NEW  BLOOD  NEEDED. 

In  inspecting  bees  this  fall,  I  came  across 
a  number  of  colonies  with  a  hive  full  of 
honey  and  a  queen  apparently  all  right,  but 
with  only  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  These,  if 
they  did  not  desert  their  hive,  would  have 
died  the  first  real  cold  snap  and  then  the 
owner  would  have  puzzled  over  the  mystery 
why  a  colony  with  plenty  of  honey  and  combs 
in  good  condition  should  have  perished, 
leaving  few  or  no  bees  in  the  hive. 

In  such  cases  I  have  advised  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood  into  the  apiary  by  getting 
a  few  queens  that  would  not  stop  breeding 
so  early  in  the  fall. 

"tanging"  to  make  sw^arms  settle. 

Professor  Bigelow  appears  to  think  that  it 
is  the  "city  chaps"  and  funny  papers  that  are 
responsible  for  the  idea  that  it  is  foolishness 
to  pound  tin  pans,  etc.,  when  bees  swarm. 
I  think  that  the  ridicule  of  this  old  custom, 
originated  with  and  is  most  common  among 
practical  bee-keepers. 

I  pounded  pans  in  my  boyhood,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  particle  of  evidence  that  it  did 
any  good.  At  least  999  out  of  1000  swarms  will 
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settle  anyway.  We  will  admit  that  mechan- 
ical disturbances,  such  as  throwing  water  or 
other  substances  among  the  bees  of  a  swarm, 
or  perhaps  the  flashing  of  light  among  them, 
may  have  some  effect  in  inducing  runaway 
bees  to  settle,  but  did  anyone  ever  know  any 
amount  of  noise,  and  noise  alone,  to  have  any 
effect  in  stopping  bees  after  they  had  once 
settled  and  then  really  started  to  run  away? 


ABOUT  SEPARATORS. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Cold  this 
Thanksgiving  day." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  great  change  in 
temperature  since  yesterday  noon.  The  mer- 
cury stood  at  54  above  zero  at  that  time,  and 
now  it  is  only  14  degrees  above.  Got  your 
bees  in  the  cellar  yet?'' 

"Yes,  I  put  them  in  one  day  last  week. 
I  was  hoping  that  they  might  fly  once  more ; 
but  I  am  glad  now  they  are  all  housed.  It 
was  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly  yesterday, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  high  south  wind." 

"I  put  mine  in  two  weeks  ago.  Of  course, 
I  am  always  glad  to  have  them  fly  a  few  days 
before  they  go  into  the  cellar ;  but  I  do  not 
wait  long  after  the  middle  of  November,  for 
I  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  the  hives 
all  dry  and  nice  when  they  go  in  rather  than 
have  the  hives  all  wet  or  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  as  is  often  the  case  if  we  wait  till 
nearly  or  quite  December  before  putting 
them  in;  at  least,  I  can  see  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  way  they  come  out  in  the  spring, 
between  those  set  in  before  or  after  a  day  in 
which  those  left  out  have  a  late  flight.  There- 
fore I  put  them  in  along  from  the  loth  to  the 
20th  of  November,  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  had  a  flight  or  not,  on  the  first  day 
when  the  hives  are  dry  and  nice,  and  when 
they  are  not  frozen  down  to  the  stands.  A 
temperature  of  from  35  to  40  degrees  above 
zero  is  one  in  which  they  go  in  with  the  least 
disturbance." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  of  these  things ;  but  I 
came  over  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about 
separators.  I  was  readmg  in  an  old  bee  paper 
which  I  found  in  the  paper-rags  at  the  tin- 
shop  last  night  that  more  honey  could  be  se- 
cured in  sections  where  no  separators  were 
used  than  could  be  with  them,  as  they  tended 
to  hinder  the  work  of  the  bees.  I  am  about 
to  make  a  lot  of  new  supers  this  winter ;  and 
if  it  is  best  not  to  use  separators  I  should 
like  to  know  it  before  I  commence  work. 
What  do  you  think?" 


"There  is  no  question  but  that  bees  will 
store  honey  in  sections  without  the  use  of 
separators ;  but  the  great  question  is  regard- 
ing its  marketable  shape  where  stored  with- 
out them." 

"But  what  do  you  think  about  the  matter 
of  their  storing  more  honey  where  they  are 
not  used?" 

"When  I  commenced  to  use  separators  I 
was  fearful  they  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
bees  in  their  work,  and  so  I  used  them  on 
half  the  colonies  that  were  run  for  comb 
honey,  and  worked  the  other  half  without 
them,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  I  could  see  no  difference  as  to  the 
amount  stored  by  either  half,  on  an  average ; 
but  I  could  see  a  great  difference  in  favor  of 
that  honey  built  where  separators  were  used 
when  I  came  to  prepare  the  same  for  market." 

"But  one  season  would  hardly  be  a  fair 
trial,  would  it?" 

"That  was  the  way  I  then  felt,  and  so  I 
kept  on  trying,  using  more  and  more  colonies 
v-nth  separators,  till,  after  three  years'  experi- 
menting, I  became  satisfied  that  the  separators 
were  no  hindrance  to  the  yield  of  honey." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to. know  this;  but  I  hardly 
feel  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  yet." 

"Well,  that  being  the  case,  you  can,  if  you 
desire,  go  over  the  ground  for  yourself ;  but 
as  nearly  if  not  quite  every  comb-honev  raiser 
of  today  uses  separators  you  will  probably 
conclude  to  use  separators  at  the  end  of  your 
experiments;  and,  if  so,  to  accept  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  without  going  over  the 
ground  they  have  traveled,  will  save  you 
much  time  and  expense." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  right  there;  and  I 
should  decide  now,  before  I  build  the  new 
lot  I  am  anticipating  doing ;  but  how  would  it 
do  to  bore  a  lot  of  holes  through  the  separa- 
tors, thus  making  the  super  more  nearly  as 
it  would  be  where  no  separators  were  used?" 

"That  would  only  be  going  over  old  ground, 
as  the  thought  is  not  new." 

"Did  you  ever  use  any  in  that  way?"- 

"Yes.  I  procured  a  boring-machine  for 
this_  special  purpose,  and,  with  the  power  of 
a  six-horse  engine,  I  could  bore  the  holes 
through  a  four-inch  plank  very  rapidly;  and 
after  the  holes  were  bored  the  plank  was 
sawed  up  into  separators,  so  that  the  work 
would  not  have  been  very  great.  I  was  so 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  that  I  got  out  very 
many  more  than  I  needed  for  a  careful  ex- 
periment; and  such,  the  next  season,  showed 
nothing  in  their  favor,  much  to  my  surprise." 

"Can  that  be  possible?  I  had  thought  such 
would  be  preferable  to  what  are  termed 
'fences.'  Have  you  ever  used  the  fence  sepa- 
rators ?" 

"Yes,  both  of  wood  and  of  tin ;  and  if  I 
were  to  adopt  fences  I  think  I  should  prefer 
the  tin,  as  it  takes  less  room  in  the  super  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  gnawed  and  worked  at  by 
the  bees." 

"But  can  you  not  get  more  handsome- 
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Ic'oking  and  more  completely  lilled  sections  by 
the  use  of  fences?" 

"My  experience  says  there  is  no  perceivable 
difference,  taking  an  average  of  colonies  and 
an  average  of  seasons,  and  with  the  Same  use 
of  foundation  in  all  the  sections." 

"That  seems  strange,  for  I  had  certainly 
thought  that  these  perforations  would  help 
matters  much." 

"I  know  it  would  seem  so,  but  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  which  will  often  stand  secure 
after  theory  fails.  But  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  these  fences  and  perforated  separators 
above  the  old-time  solid  separators,  the  Bet- 
singer  invention  of  using  wire  cloth  of  a 
quarter-inch  size  would  be  far  better  than 
any  of  the  others ;  for  with  this  the  bees  can 
go  and  come,  as  well  as  the  heat,  in  any  and 
all  directions,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as 
it  would  where  no  separators  are  used.  Still, 
with  a  careful  test  of  the  whole,  with  supers 
of  each,  and  the  different  separators  of  the 
different  inventions  mixed  in  the  same  supers, 
together  with  the  old  solid  plain  tin  separators 
which  first  came  into  being,  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  thing  in  favor  of  either,  after  years 
of  experimenting;  therefore  I  conclude  that 
it  makes  no  difference  which  are  used." 

"Then  3'ou  w^ould  advise  me  to  use  the  old 
plain  tin  separators,  w"Ould  you?" 

"No,  not  necessarily  that.  If  the  most  of 
my  supers  were  fitted  with  these,  and  they 
were  as  cheap  as  any  to  m.e,  I  should  prefer 
them,  so  as  to  have  all  my  supers  as  nearly 
alike  as  might  be.  If  I  had  the  fences,  or 
w"ire-cloth  separators  in  general  use,  and  they 
were  as  cheap  for  me  to  make  more  from,  or 
fit  new  hives  with,  then  I  would  use  them, 
as  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  all  the  fix- 
tures in  the  apiary  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible." 

"But  are  you  sure  that  the  bees  will  make 
a.^  nice-looking  sections  of  honey  with  the 
plain  tin  separators  as  they  will  with  the 
fences  or  wire-cloth  separators?" 

"Aly  experience  tells  me  that  the  season 
and  the  different  strains  of  bees  have  all  to  do 
with  this,  if  I  may  except  the  way  and  amount 
of  foundation  used.  Fill  the  section  full  of 
foundation ;  and  with  a  good  season  and  a 
strain  of  bees  that  way  inclined  there  will  be 
nc  holes  left  next  to  the  wood  of  the  sections 
— no,  not  even  in  the  corners.  But  with  only 
starters  in  the  sections,  a  poor  season,  or  a 
strain  of  bees  that  are  not  given  to  close 
filling,  and  3'ou  will  get  sections  with  more  or 
less  holes  along  the  v/ood,  and  especialh"  in 
the  corners,  no  matter  what  kind  of  separa- 
tors are  used.  In  fact  I  find  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  matter  of  separators 
plays  no  part  in  this  m.atter ;  and  I  have  had 
thousands  and  thousands  of  as  perfect  sec- 
tions filled  and  finished  when  using  the  old 
plain  tin  separators  as  have  been  an}^  of  those 
pictured  in  the  bee  papers  to  show  that  per- 
fect sections  could  be  gotten  with  a  different 
separator." 

"Well.  I  m.ust  be  going  now.  as  I  am  in- 
vited out  to  Thanksgiving  dinner." 


How  do  \^ou  like  our  Christmas  cover, 
showing  red  clover  in  natural  colors  ? 


"if    1    COULD    START  ANEW  IN  BEE-KEEPING, 
WHAT  APPLIANCES  WOULD  I  ADOPT?  " 

DuKiNG  the  coming  year  there  w^ill  be  a  se- 
ries of  answers  from  prominent  bee-keepers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to 
the  question,  If  I  were  to  start  anew,  what 
style  of  hive,  frames,  supers,  and  appliances 
would  I  adopt?  '  These  men  who.  by  the 
way,  have  made  a  success  of  bees  will  repre- 
sent every  section  of  the  country  and  every 
style  of  hive  and  frame.  They  are  built  on 
the  broad-gauge  order,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
express  their  convictions.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  most  \  aluable  series  of  articles  we  have 
ever  published.  The  list  of  writers  will  be 
announced  later.  In  addition  to  this  series 
there  will  be  some  special  articles  discussing 
various  vital  questions  connected  with  our  in- 
dustry. 


A  HARD  FALL  ON  WINTER  STORES, 

Reports  from  over  the  country  indicate 
that  this  has  been  a  rather  severe  fall  on  the 
winter's  stores.  Bees  that  were  fed  up  and 
well  supplied  three  months  ago  are  short  just 
at  the  time  of  going  into  winter  quarters. 
The  warm  weather  of  the  early  fall  induced 
brood-rearing,  and  this  was  follow^ed  by  cold 
weather.  Both  conditions  caused  an  extra 
consumption  of  stores.  Colonies  that  are 
are  short  may  be  fed  in  the  cellar  with  a 
pepper-box  feeder.  Outdoor  bees  should  be 
given  big  chunks  of  queen-cage  candy.  For 
winter  feeding  this  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
good  grade  of  extracted  honey  and  the  best 
pulverized  (not  confectioners')  sugar  into  a 
good  stiff  dough.  Lay  this  on  top  of  the 
frames  right  over  the  cluster;  tuck  it  in 
warm  with  carpeting  or  some  other  equally- 
good  packing  material.  Most  hives  would 
require  the  putting-on  of  an  extra  super  in 
ord^r  to  accom.modate  this  lump  of  candy. 
In  this  case  put  the  quilt  over  the  cluster  and 
the  candy,  then  fill  the  super  level  full  of 
pr.cking  material. 


THE    RESULT  OF   THE    LAST    NATIONAL  ELEC- 
TION OF  OFFICERS. 

The  result  of  the  last  National  election 
was  as  follows:  President,  C.  P.  Dadant; 
vice-president,  George  E.  Hilton ;  secretary, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson ;  general  manager,  N.  E. 
France ;  directors.  Mr.  F.  Wilcox,  C.  A. 
Hatch  and  E.  R,  Root. 

I  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  director 
some  two  years  ago,  not  because  I  was  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  management  nor  with  any 
of  the  officers,  but  because  my  time  was 
taken  up  so  much  with  my  general  work  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  do  justice  to  the 
Association.  While  I  still  feel  the  same  way, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  declining  the  election  the  second 
time.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  compliment 
of  the  second  election  in  the  face  of  declin- 
ing the  first;  and  as  to  whether  I  can  accept 
the  office  will  be  determined  later,  after  I 
consult  some  of  my  friends. 


IS  THERE  A  FUTURE  FOR  STINGINESS  BEES? 

Apparently  there  will  be  a  strong  de- 
mand for  the  Caucasian  bees  because  they 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  being  very  gen- 
tle. While  individual  specimens  may  be 
cross,  their  general  reputation  is  good  on 
the  one  point,  at  least,  of  being  docile  and 
easily  handled,  whether  they  have  any  other 
desirable  qualities  or  not.  Now,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  this 
country  who  would  like  to  go  one  step 
further,  and  secure  bees  that  could  not  sting, 
even  if  they  would.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  help  us  to  investigate  the 
qualities  of  the  melipona  so  we  shall  know 
more  about  them  in  the  future  than  we  do 
now.  But  from  what  we  know  of  stingless 
bees  in  general  we  should  hardly  be  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  they  will  ever  be 
commercially  important ;  and  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  they  could  adapt  themselves  to 
our  particular  climate.  Perhaps  they  could 
be  kept  in  our  extreme  southern  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  small  species, 
I  believe,  of  the  stingless  bees  in  Texas. 


the  folly  of  keeping    THE    BEES    OUT  TOO 

late. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  1234,  I  took  the 
position  that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  bees 
out  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  give  them 
one  more  winter's  flight.  The  editor  of  the 
Reviezv  took  the  ground  that  it  was  preferable 
to  put  the  bees  in  early,  saving  them  the 
severe  chills  pending  a  warm  flying  day  that 
might  not  come.  I  differed  then  with  my 
brother-editor  on  this  point,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered. Some  experiments  we  have  been  mak- 
ing since,  the  result  of  which  is  just  made 
apparent,  goes  to  show  that  Bro.  Hutchinson 
was  nearer  right  than  I — at  least  for  this  fall. 

We  put  in  the  shop  cellar  about  half  of 
our  colonies  some  three  weeks  ago,  selecting 
the  weaker  ones,  leaving  the  stronger  ones 
outdoors.  Today,  as  we  put  in  the  last  lot, 
it  was  plainly  evident  that  during  the  three 
weeks  they  had  consumed  largely  of  their 
stores,  and  were  weaker  in  actual  force  of 
bees.  Our  Mr.  Pritchard  reports  that  the 
colonies  that  were  put  in  three  weeks  ago,  and 
were  not  as  strong  at  the  time  as  the  others 
left  out,  are  nozv  ahead  in  point  of  numbers 
and  weight  of  stores.  It  is  true  the  second 
lot  had  the  benefit  of  a  nice  flight;  but  three 
weeks  of  cold  weather  cost  them  in  stores 


and  bees  a  Pood  deal  more  than  we  gained. 
Whether  this  will  prove  true  everii  fall, 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  am  frank  to  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Hutchinson  hit  the  nail  squarer  on 
the  head  than  I  did. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HONEY- 
BEE. 

Lest  the  reader  may  become  a  little  con- 
fused in  regard  to  the  classifications  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  article  on  stingless 
bees,  it  may  be  well  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  honey-bee  belongs 
to  the  general  order  of  Hymenoptera,  mean- 
ing membraneous-winged  insects.  In  this 
we  find  the  family  Apidce.  This  is  further 
subdivided  by  genera,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing: Apis,  the  hive  bee;  Bomhus,  the 
bumble  bee;  Xylocopa,  the  carpenter  bee; 
Megachila,  the  leaf-cutter;  and  the  Melipona, 
the  stingless  bee  of  the  American  tropics. 
The  first  genus,  Apis,^  includes  such  species 
as  Apis  mellifera.  Apis  dorsata.  Apis  Indica, 
etc.  Each  one  of  these  species  comprises 
varieties  or  races.  Under  Apis  mellifera  we 
have  Italians,  Cyprians,  German,  Caucasians, 
Carniolans,  and  the  like.  Under  Melipona 
we  have  also  a  large  number  of  species, 
some  of  which  have  been  named,  and  some, 
probably,  have  never  received  the  careful  at- 
tention of  a  scientist.  In  the  article  else- 
where, Mr.  Green  is  describing  one  species 
of  the  genus  Melipona.  Not  knowing  the 
name  of  this  particular  species,  he  designates 
ii-  by  the  general  generic  name,  comparing 
it  with  species  of  Mellifera  of  the  genus 
Apis. 

Possibly  this  may  seem  "all  Greek"  (or 
Latin)  to  some;  but  in  scientific  articles  of 
this  kind  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  do 
not  get  misled  or  mixed  when  we  come 
to  talk  about  races,  species,  and  genera. 

Referring  to  the  particular  Melipona  des- 
cribed in  this  issue,  the  illustrations  will 
doubtless  enable  some  scientific  men  to  give 
the  species.  If  this  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  Melipona,  then  we  ought 
to  know  its  name  just  as  we  know  the  name 
of  Apis  dorsata,  the  giant  bee  of  India.  If 
they  are  the  giant  bees  of  the  Melipona,  then 
we  ought,  of  course,  to  know  the  name. 


THE  first-prize  SWARM   OF  BEES, 

The  first-prize  photo  of  a  swarm  of  bees, 
by  A.  L.  Errett,  on  page  1319,  shows  up 
as  fine  a  cluster  of  bees  as  was  ever  taken 
by  a  camera.  Even  the  white  fuzz  bands 
and  the  yellow  ones,  as  well  as  the  gauzy 
wings  of  the  bees,  stand  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. To  photograph  successfully  a  swarm 
of  bees  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  all  beedom,  as  I  know  by  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  yellow  takes  black.  The 
other  portions  of  the  bees,  except  the  fuzz 
bands,  are  black.  Then  as  a  general  thing 
a  swarm  will  hang  in  some  shady  spot  out 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     All  these 
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conspire  against  taking  a  good  instantaneous 
photo,  for  a  time  exposure  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  bees  are  constantly  mov- 
ing. Nothing  short  of  a  snap  shot  will 
catch  them  at  all.  That  Mr.  Errett  was 
able  to  overcome  all  these  difficulties  is  evi- 
dent by  the  half-tone  shown  elsewhere. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted,  as  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  swarms,  the  bees  have 
their  heads  pointing  upward.  If  you  were 
to  ask  the  average  bee-keeper  what  is  the 
relative  position  of  the  bees  in  a  swarm  he 
might  be  unable  to  tell  you.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  bee  can  hang  on  to  its  neighbor  bet- 
ter with  its  head  facing  toward  the  point 
of  attachment.  When  the  cluster  is  sus- 
pended from  a  bare  limb,  without  any  sup- 
porting branches  running  throught  it,  the 
strain  on  the  bees  hanging  to  the  point  of 
support  must  be  enormous ;  but  in  the  case 
shown  on  page  13 19  the  bees  are  probably 
held  by  several  branches.  In  this  case  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  more  of  the 
bees  would  be  having  their  heads  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Except  toward  the  very  bot- 
tom, nearly  all  the  bees  would  seem  to  be 
looking  skyward. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  queen  will  generally 
be  found  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster,  where 
she  can  be  easily  picked  up  and  caged.  I 
think  this  is  generally  true,  for  the  bees 
seem  disinclined  to  put  any  strain  on  the 
queen  or  to  cover  her  up  in  a  great  mass 
of  bees.  She  is,  therefore,  allowed  pecu- 
liar privileges — privileges  which  she  seem- 
ingly accepts  as  her  queenly  right.  I  have 
scanned  this  cluster  very  carefully,  but  do 
not  see  any  thing  that  looks  like  her  majesty 
on  the  front  exposed  to  view.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  she  is  "on  the  other 
side." 

It  will  be  noted  further  that  the  bees, 
true  to  their  general  instincts,  sought  the 
end  of  a  bough  with  small  limbs.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  swarm  will  be  found  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  or  a  limb  as  large  as  one's 
arm.  The  fact  that  they  cater  to  the  ends 
of  small  leafy  branches  makes  it  much  m.ore 
handy  in  hiving.  From  such  a  point  they 
can  be  easily  jarred  off,  or  the  branch  may  be 
cut  with  a  pair  of  pruning-shears  or  a  good 
sharp  knife.  Except  in  the  case  of  orna- 
mental foliage  it  is  cheaper,  at  least,  to  cut 
the  limb.  If  the  bees  be  shaken  off,  there 
will  be  hordes  of  them  that  will  be  going 
back  to  the  old  point,  having  a  strong  scent 
of  the  swarm.  It  takes  a  good  bit  of  jar- 
ring and  smoking  to  get  them  to  cluster 
elsewhere  or  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch  of 
bees  in  a  hiving-box;  so  in  the  generality 
of  cases  it  is  better  to  cut  the  limb  entirely, 
and  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  jar  it, 
in  order  that  there  be  no  more  than  half 
a  dozen  flying  bees.  If  the  branch  with  its 
precious  burden  be  now  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  hive,  and  laid  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
there  will  be  no  commotion,  and  every  bee 
will  be  secured. 


THE  AMERICAN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


How  Bee-keepers  by  Joining  may  Become  Ben- 
efited, 

BY  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  PH.  D. 

About  two  years  ago  there  was  formed 
an  organization  _  known  as  The  American 
Breeders'  Association;  and,  since  but  few 
bee-keepers  are  interested  in  this  movement 
at  the  present  time,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
tell_  something  about  the  object  and  work 
which  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  the 
men  interested. 

On  December  29,  1903,  about  fifty  per- 
sons met  in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization  composed  of  the 
leading  men  in  plant  and  animal  breeding 
work.  Those  most  prominent  in  all  lines 
of  breeding  took  an  interest  in  this  from  the 
start,  and  to-day  there  are  over  seven  hun- 
dred members  in  the  association,  including 
almost  all  who  rank  high  in  their  respective 
lines. 

By  growers  of  all  forms  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals it  is  now  recognized  that  there  can 
be  much  accomplished  by  proper  selection 
in  the  various  forms  of  life  in  the  way  of 
improvements  for  the  uses  of  man,  and  it 
is  also  generally  know^n  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  considered  in  this 
breeding  work  are  very  similar,  no  differ- 
ence on  what  species  work  is  being  done. 
The  two  great  factors  which  enter  into  all 
such  work  are  heredity  and  variation;  and 
countless  times  it  has  been  found  that  these 
two  principles  hold  good  for  all  types,  al- 
though, of  course,  they  differ  in  details  of 
practice  in  the  different  species  which  are 
studied.  It  is  highly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
breeders  should  unite  themselves  in  a  study 
of  these  great  principles ;  for  by  comparisons 
of  the  results  which  they  have  severally  ob- 
tained a  clearer  insight  may  be  gained  and 
much  more  accomplished. 

Heredity  can  be  chained  down,  as  it  were, 
so  that  man  may,  by  skillful  selection,  at- 
tain almost  any  result  desired.  In  the  same 
wav  variation,  which  normally  works  in  all 
directions,  may  be  diverted  into  any  chan- 
nel v/hich  best  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
breeder.  However,  before  such  things  may 
be  accomplished  there  must  be  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  these  can  be  ganied  much  more 
rapidly  by  comparisons  of  the  results  ob- 
tained' in  experiments  on  many  forms  of 
life. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  interested  m 
the   problems   of   heredity   and   variation — 
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the  scientists  and  the  practical  breeders.  In 
the  American  Breeders'  Association  both 
groups  of  men  are  represented,  and  the  re- 
sult of  such  co-operation  can  not  but  re- 
sult in  the  scientists  becoming  more  practical 
in  their  work  and  the  breeders  becoming 
more  scientific — results  which  will  work  un- 
told benefit  to  both  classes.  Both  have  done 
excellent  work  in  the  past,  and  are  now 
independently  working  on  exactly  the  same 
problems  but  with  dififerent  ends  in  view. 
That  each  class  will  be  able  to  attack  the 
problems  with  a  wider  point  of  view  must  re- 
sult from  this  co-operation. 

That  the  principles  underlying  the  breed- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  races  of  bees 
are  primarily  the  same  as  those  found  in 
other  similar  lines,  and  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  every  race  of  bees  now 
being  raised,  are  facts  almost  too  evident  to 
need  mention.  Does  it  not  seem,  then,  that 
bee-keepers  would  do  a  wise  thing  in  be- 
coming interested  in  this  movement,  and 
then  applying  the  results  of  other  lines  of 
work  to  their  work  on  bees? 

Somethmg  has  already  been  done  of  this 
kind  on  bees.  We  now  have  five-banded 
Italians  which,  by  selection,  have  been  bred 
from  the  natural  three-banded  type  originally 
imported,  so  that  in  only  a  few  years  this 
strain  has  been  produced  and  breeds  quite 
true.  Others  have  bred  with  the  idea  of 
producing  bees  which  do  not  swarm;  but, 
while  something  may  have  been  done,  the 
result  is  not  so  easily  measured,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  say  just  how  far  this  has 
been  successful.  Still  others  have  selected 
for  gentleness,  and  have  been  successful  to 
some  extent. 

The  search  for  bees  with  long  tongues 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  slightly  different  in  na- 
ture. Sports  have  arisen  of  queens  whose 
bees  had  tongues  longer  than  the  average, 
and  a  feeble  effort  has  been  made  to  per- 
petuate this  trait,  but  without  any  great  suc- 
cess. This  character  is  more  difficult  to 
select,  since  the  tests  of  advancement  are 
harder  to  make. 

After  all,  though,  what  bee-keepers  want 
is  honey,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  the 
way  for  the  breeders  of  queens  to  attempt 
to  figure  out  how  much  advancement  has 
been  made  in  the  past  forty-five  years  with 
the  Italian  race.  Compare  the  records  of 
the  early  importations  of  Italians  with 
records  of  colonies  bred  from  American- 
reared  queens  and  there  will  be  seen  com- 
paratively little  advancement.  Certainly  the 
average  per  colony  for  the  entire  country  is 
not  more  than  the  amounts  produced  by  the 
earliest-im.ported  queens,  and  there  is  gopd 
reason  for  thinking  that  many  of  our  colonies 
are  very  inferior  to  the  imported  stock. 
Here  is  room  for  scientific  selection  by  the 
use  of  the  scales. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that,  if  any  queen- 
breeder  had  figures  to  prove  that,  by  wise 
selection,  he  had  produced  bees  which  are 
superior  as  honey-producers  we  should  see 


those  figures  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  bee-keeping  journals;  but  until  we  see 
actual  comparative  weights  we  must  not 
be  expected  to  beheve  any  generalized  state- 
mients.  When  Jersey  cows  of  high  grade 
are  for  sale,  the  yearly  amount  of  butter 
fat  produced  is  given;  but  for  bees  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  give  figures;  but  that  is  just 
what  must  be  done  before  we  obtain  more 
perfect  honey-producing  bees  by  scientific 
breeding. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  bee-keep- 
ers interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
races  of  bees  used  in  this  country  would  do 
well  to  join  the  American  Breeders  'Associa- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  j  have  asked  for 
this  much  space  in  this  paper,  i  nave  no 
ax  to  grind,  for  I  am  not  interested  in  this 
organization  except  as  I  am  interested  in  the 
work  done,  and,  needless  to  say,  will  receive 
no  commission  on  new  members.  I  would, 
however,  urge  any  readers  of  this  article 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  betterment 
of  honey-production  or  any  other  kind  of 
selection  on  bees  to  send  one  dollar  to 
Professor  W.  A.  Hays,  American  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
become  a  member.  By  asking  for  the  very 
valuable  volume  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued, one  dollar  makes  one  a  member  up  to 
February  ist,  1906,  and  another  dollar  will 
be  due  before  the  second  volume  can  be  had ; 
but  the  book  is  worth  Ihore  than  one  dollar, 
and  I  would  advise  that  it  be  requested. 
The  dues  for  foreign  members  are  two  dol- 
lars, and  for  life  members  twenty  dollars. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[It  is  a  fact,  and  not  very  much  to  our 
credit,  that  bee-keepers  have  made  compara- 
tively little  progress  in  developing  and  accen- 
tuating desirable  qualities  in  our  bees.  A 
little  effort  has  been  made  in  breeding  for 
longer  tongues,  a  little  more  of  color,  and 
better  honey-gatherers ;  but  we  have  not 
begun  to  make  the  progress  that  Dr.  Phillips 
points  out  has  been  made  in  other  kinds 
of  stock.  One  barrier  that  stands  in  our 
way  at  present  is  our  inability  to  control  the 
m.ale  parentage  of  our  breeding  stock.  But 
this  need  not  necessarily  be  insurmountable, 
because  there  are  numerous  islands  in  the 
lakes  that  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  developing  certain  desirable 
characteristics. 

The  Root  Co.  has  had  in  mind  the  leasing 
of  some  island — perhaps  one  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  one  in  Lake  Erie,  small  enough 
in  size  so  there  will  be  no  other  bees  on 
the  island,  and  far  enough  from  any  other 
land  where  there  would  be  contamination 
from  other  drones.  This  thing  has  often  been 
dreamed  of  and  talked  of,  but  very  little  has 
ever  been  done  except  by  D.  A.  Jones,  nearly 
25  years  ago.  For  some  reason  he  abandoned 
it  before  he  gave  it  much  of  a  trial. 

I  believe  the  organization  that  Dr.  Phillips 
recommends  is  well  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration. — Ed.] 
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SELLING  COMB  HONEY  BY  THE  PIECE  OR 
WEIGHT. 

Plain  Sections  and  Fence  Separators  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  Problem. 

BY  J.   E.  CRANE. 

The  proverb  has  it,  "No  question  is  set- 
tled till  it  is  settled  right,"  and  so  that 
old  bone  of  contention,  selling  honey  by 
the  pound  or  by  the  section  keeps  bobbing 
up  ever  and  anon.  Doubtless  it  has  not 
been  settled  right  or  it  would  keep  still. 

I  cannot  help  but  admire  Dr.  Miller's 
sterling  honesty  in  the  matter  and  desire  to 
fxud  out  and  do  the  right  thing.  Have  I  not 
been  through  it  all  over  and  over  again ; 
and  who  that  has  put  up  tons  of  honey  that 
would  run  all  the  way  from  fourteen  ounces 
to  eighteen  ounces  to  the  comb,  and  has 
any  sense  of  justice,,  has  not  felt  uncomfort- 
able at  the  thought  that  someone  would 
doubtless  have  to  pay  just  the  same  for 
the  fourteen  ounce  comb  that  another  would 
for  the  eighteen  ounce  comb?  I  have  some- 
times said  to  myself  when  packing  such 
honey  that  I  had  done  the  best  that  I  knew 
how.  If  the  bees  put  only  so  much  in  the 
sections  I  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  helped, 
I  was  not  responsible.  If  the  grocer  sold 
by  the  comb  he  must  be  responsible.  I  had 
put  the  honey  up  honestly  and  did  not  feel 
responsible  for  how  the  grocer  sold  it, 
whether  by  weight  or  by  the  piece. 

Again  I  have  said  to  myself  if  I  put  all 
the  heavy  weights  in  cases  by  themselves  the 
cases  will  run  over  weight  or  have  more 
pounds  than  combs,  and  this  will  not  suit 
the  grocers ;  and  if  I  put  all  the  light  weight 
sections  that  are  fairly  well  filled  and  sealed 
in  cases  by  themselves  it  would  make  them 
run  too  light,  and  so  what  could  I  do  but 
put  them  together?  Even  then  my  cases 
would  run  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
pounds  to  the  case  of  twenty  sections. 

While  I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Miller's  view 
of  the  subject  1  still  feel,  yes,  know  you 
are  right  when  you  say  "bee-keepers  have 
not  catered  enough  to  the  demands  of  the 
grocers."  Still,  I  would  not  cater  to  the 
grocer  in  just  the  way  you  mention,  by 
putting  all  the  heavy  weights  in  one  case, 
the  medium  weights  in  another,  and  the  light 
weights  in  still  another,  but  rather  by  pro- 
ducing combs  so  nearly  alike  that  they  can 
all  go  together  in  the  same  case.  Of  course 
there  will  be  some  light  weights  at  the  close 
of  the  season  that  are  not  finished  and 
these  should  be  sold  by  themselves. 

How  to  produce  combs  of  even  weight 
or  very  nearly  so  is  my  object  in  writing 
this  paper,  but  before  doing  so  let  me  show 
you  how  nearly  I  have  succeeded.  Last 
year  I  put  up  of  my  best  grade  of  honey 
some  400  cases  and  of  these  I  was  able  to 
mark  about  370  cases  (24  sections  to  the 
case)  24  pounds  net,  while  the  remainder, 
some  30  or  35  cases,  were  marked  23  pounds 
net. 


This  year  we  had  three  weeks  of  good 
honey  weather  and  then  three  weeks  of  very 
poor  weather  and  yet  the  combs  run  nearly 
as  heavy  and  even  as  last  year. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  if  24  sections 
weigh  23  ^  pounds,  24  pounds,  or  24^ 
pounds,  I  mark  it  24  pounds.  If  they  weigh 
2234  pounds,  23  pounds,  or  23^^  pounds,  I 
rnark  it  23  pounds,  thus  avoiding  all  frac- 
tions. This  suits  the  trade  and  as  it  is  all 
sold  by  the  section  it  does  no  harm  to  any- 
one. Now  if  I  put  24  sections  on  the  scales 
and  they  weigh  23,^/2  pounds,  I  either  re- 
move a  few  of  the  heavier  ones,  and  re- 
place with  lighter  ones,  or  remove  a  few 
of  the  lightest  ones,  and  replace  with  some 
of  the  heaviest  ones  I  can  find,  and  yet  so 
even  in  weight  have  my  combs  run  that  it 
is  often  quite  a  task  to  select  combs  that 
will  change  the  weight  even  ^  pound. 

On  page  11 19  of  Gleanings  you  say,  "But 
take  that  same  grocer  a'  case  of  sections, 
each  of  which  will  be  almost  exactly  the 
same  weight,  so  that  he  can  sell  them  by 
the  piece  and  see  if  he  does  not  ask  you  to 
bring  him  some  more  of  your  honey  "in 
the  same  way."  Here  Mr.  Editor  you 
have  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many  letters  we  have 
received  this  season  saying  ship  us  from 
five  to  -fifteen  "more  cases  of  honey  the  same 
as  the  last."  Alas  !  our  honey  was  all  gone 
weeks  ago  and  still  the  demand  keeps  up 
and  we  could  sell  tons  more  if  we  had  it. 

Some  years  ago  much  was  said  in  the 
bee  journals  about  developing  the  home  mar- 
kets, and  I  had  a  nice  show  case  made,  and 
began,  only  to  find  that  after  I  had  a  fair 
trade  worked  up,  that  others  would  step  in 
and  get  the  benefit  of  it;  and  to  save  bother 
and  vexation  I  let  them  have  it.  Since  I 
have  been  able  to  produce  honey  of  very 
even  weights  and  otherwise  handsome  this 
trade  has  come  back  to  me  with  little  effort, 
on  my  part,  till  I  am  now  supplying  every 
grocer  in  the  place  so  far  as  I  know  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  comb  honey.  Some 
time  ago  I  met  a  former  resident  of  this 
tov,-n  who  for  many  years  has  resided  in 
Chicago.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  a  store 
in  Chicago  when  looking  up  he  saw  a  pile 
of  honey  with  my  address  on  it.  He  said 
to  the  grocer  that  the  honey  looked  good 
to  him  as  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the 
town  from  which  it  came  and  knew  very 
well  the  man  who  produced  it.  Upon  this 
the  grocer  told  him  that  in  Chicago  they 
received  honey  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  but  of  all  the  honey  they  received 
the  honey  with  those  marks  was  put  up 
nicer  and  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  any 
other.  And  so  I  might  go  on  but  I  will 
not  weary  you.  I  am  not  giving  these  facts 
to  boast  for  I  doubt  if  I  take  more  pains 
with  my  honey  than  thousands  of  other  bee- 
keepers, nor  is  my  location  any  better,  if 
as  good,  as  that  of  many  others,  nor  yet  do 
I  grade  my  honey  with  more  care  than  others. 
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I  could  not  in  former  years  put  it  up  so 
satisfactorily  even  if  I  tried  my  best.  The 
weight  of  my  sections  was  uneven  in  spite 
of  my  best  efforts ;  and  combs  did  not  look 
so  neat  as  now. 

How  have  I  been  able  to  make  the  change 
do  you  ask?  I  can  tell  very  quickly.  It 
was  by  changing  from  the  old  style  of  two 
beeway  sections  to  the  plain  four  beeway 
sections. 

While  formerly  I  used  a  section  inches 
wide  with  top  and  bottom  inches  wide, 
now  I  use  a  section  inches  wide  on 

all  sides,  and  the  bees  fill  them  very  per- 
fectly and  much  more  evenly  than  the  old 
style.  This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that 
the  bees  travel  over  all  the  edges  of  the 
section  and  are  encouraged  to  build  as  near 
the  edge  as  there  is  room. 

I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  know  why  these 
plain  sections  looked  so  much  better  than 
the  old  style.  Of  course  the  projecting  sides 
of  the  old  style  iniured  their  appearance 
but  if  these  were  cut  off  still  they  would 
not  average  nearly  so  good  as  the  four  bee- 
way sections  or  as  even  weight.  Then  I 
went  to  work  opening  first  a  clamp  with  the 
old  style  of  sections  and  separators  and  then 
a  clamp  with  the  new  style  of  sections  and 
separators.  I  soon  discovered  what  I  either 
failed  to  notice  before  or  had  given  little 
thought ;  that  many  clamps  of  old  style  sec- 
tions, while  well  filled  in  the  center,  as  you 
moved  away  from  the  centre  the  combs 
would  be  thinner  and  of  course  lighter  in 
weight  and  less  attractive,  while  the  four 
beeway  sections  with  open  separators  would 
run  very  evenly  from  the  centre  to  the  out- 
side row. 

When  I  first  began  using  these  sections 
and  separators  it  was  with  the  hope  of  a 
much  larger  yield  of  section  honey.  In  this 
I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  and  still 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  quite  an 
amount  more  is  stored  than  with  the  old 
style  of  sections,  as  during  the  past  two 
seasons  we  have  been  able  to  tier  up  many 
good  working  colonies  once  in  eight  days 
in  the  clover  season,  something  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do  before.  Again  the 
fact  that  the  sections  are  more  evenly  filled 
shows  that  the  yield  is  larger. 

Of  course  there  is  in  these  sections  some 
variation  in  weight  and  yet  the  difference 
is  so  slight  that  I  do  not  feel  as  I  formerly 
did  about  selling  by  the  piece,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Editor  should  you  see  how  evenly 
my  combs  run  you  would  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  catering  near  enough  to  the  grocers' 
Avishes  without  making  an  extra  grade,  and 
Dr.  Miller  would  be  satisfied  without  stop- 
ping to  weigh  each  one  as  it  is  sold.  I 
am  now  more  than  satisfied  as  from  year 
to  year  I  have  it  to  pack  with  the  pleasure 
it  gives  me. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  few  things  in  the  whole 
line  of  beekeeping  that  have  given  me  more 
unalloyed   pleasure  than  these   no  beeway 


sections  with  the  separators  to  match,  for 
the  two  must  needs  go  together. 

It  is  one  of  the  surprises  to  me  that  oth- 
ers have  not  seen  their  value  and  adopted  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  separators  are  much 
more  expensive  yet  the  advantages  are  so 
many  and  desirable  that  I  feel  it  pays  many 
times  over. 

Before  closing  I  might  add  that  bleaching 
all  combs  that  are  much  stained,  so  they 
will  all  be  of  an  even  color  or  near  it,  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  lot  of  honey  as  well 
as  evenness  of  weight. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

[I  have  read  this  article  over  with  no  little 
pleasure — not  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to 
jab  Dr.  Miller—"  I  told  you  so,"  but  because 
it  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  so  excellent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Crane  backs  up  two  of 
the  doctrines  I  have  been  preaching  for  some 
time  back,  namely,  selling  comb  honey  by 
the  piece,  and  producing  said  comb  honey  in 
plain  sections.  Mr.  Crane  brings  out  very 
clearly  why  some  have  regarded  the  selling- 
by-the-piece  proposition  as  impracticable,  not 
to  say  unfair  and  dishonest.  Why?  Because 
comb  honey  in  beeway  sections  will  vary  con- 
siderably in  weight,  while  that  in  plain  sec- 
tions will  run  much  more  uniform.  As  near- 
ly as  I  can  remember,  those  who  have  advo- 
cated selling  by  weight  have  been  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  prcduced  bee- 
way-section  honey;  and  those  who  have  advo- 
cated selling  by  the  piece  have,  conversely, 
been  principally  the  plain-section  men.  Per- 
haps this  will  serve  to  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing opinions,  because  the  advccates  of  the  one 
side  have  been  talking  about  one  thing  while 
those  on  the  other  have  had  in  mind  another. 

As  I  have  traveled  over  the  country  I  have 
time  and  again  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  some  honey-producers  of  the  old  school 
were  constantly  working  against  themselves 
when  they  compelled  the  retailer  to  sell  by 
weight.  Some  of  them  just  would  not  sell 
that  way,  but  by  the  piece.  The  result  was 
that  comb  honey  in  beeway  sections  would 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  one  customer 
would  get  25  per  cent  more  for  his  money 
than  another. 

I  have  seen,  too,  that  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  in  favor  of  plain  sections.  The 
sales-records  of  our  manufacturing  department 
have  shown  that  very  strongly;  but  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  "  old-timers  "  who  have  pro- 
duced honey  for  many  years  in  beeway  sec- 
tions stuck  to  the  old  system.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  age  (and  very  prop- 
erly so)  grows  conservative,  and  perhaps  less 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  new  device. 
I  feel  it  more  and  more  so  in  my  own  case. 
For  that  reason  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  my 
friends  of  the  old  school  mossbacks.  But  I 
notice  that  beginners  and  bee-keepers  of  the 
latter  days  take  kindly  to  the  plain-section 
system  because  they  have  no  old  prejudice  to 
remove.  This  is  an  article  that  may  well  be 
read  with  care  by  bee-keepers  of  both  the  old 
and  new  schools,  for  upon  its  truth  or  falsity 
hinges  not  pennies  but  dollars. — Ed.] 
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Frank  M9  Glade,. 


In  all  the  history  of  Gleaxixgs  there  never 
was  anything  in  it  which  contained  more  truth 
to  the  square  inch  than  the  note  by  the  editor 
to  one  of  Dr.  ^Miller's  Straws,  on  page  1062, 
relative  to  "Profits  in  Poultry."  I  only  re- 
gret it  is  in  such  an  obscure  place,  and  may 
be  passed  over  by  the  hasty  reader.  Such 
statements  should  have  a  conspicuous  place 
for  every  word  is  true.  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  paying  off  a  mortgage  by  raising  chickens 
to  sell  to  the  huckster,  nor  do  I  believe  such 
a  thing  was  ever  done,  because  they  cost  too 
much.  I  gave  the  business  a  four-year  trial 
with  the  renowned  Barred  Ph-mouth  Rocks. 
I  had  to  buy  all  the  feed ;  kept  a  strict  ac- 
count, and  I  didn't  make  a  cent.  The  last 
year  I  set  45  hens  on  G60  eggs,  and  hatched 
330  chickens,  and  raised  only  about  200  of 
them  that  fall.  I  culled  out  50  of  the  best 
earliest  pullets  for  winter  layers,  and  didn't 
get  an  egg  till  ^March  i,  and  by  April  i  a  third 
of  them  wanted  to  sit.  So  I  just  loaded  them 
up  and  hauled  them  to  Columbus  and  sold 
'em — yes,  sir,  sold  'em,  and  quit  the  whole 
business.  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  are  the 
best  beggars  on  earth.  They  have  it  down 
fine.  They  just  stand  about  the  door  and  beg, 
and  beg,  and  cry,  and  if  you  make  up  your 
mind  not  Xo  give  them  so  much  they  will  put 
on  such  an  air  of  helpless  injured  innocence 
that  you  feel  like  a  heartless  wretch  and  give 
them  more  feed,  and  they  eat  and  eat,  and  get 
fatter  and  fatter,  and  a  fat  hen  will  not  lay 
many  eggs. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  giving  advice  to 


I  didn't  make  a  cent." 


those  who  are  not  familiar  with  either  bees 
or  poultry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  more 
profitable,  I  say  bees,  every  time.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  comparison,  as  bee-keeping  is  so 
far  superior  to  chickens  in  every  way. 


THE  WORK  WAS  PLAY  COMPARED  TO  RAISING  CHICKENS. 
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"ALL  THE  MONEY  I  COULD  RAISE." 


But  Bro.  Miller  wants  to  "see  the  figures," 
There  they  are. 

Four  years  raising  chickens ;  all  the  money 
I  could  raise  for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  lime, 
oyster-shells,  bones,  insect-powder,  grease, 
etc. ;  work  enough  to  build  17  miles  of  rail- 
road ;   cleaning   coops,   roosts,   killing  lice, 


"PLYMOUTH    ROCKS   ARE   THE    BEST  BEG- 
GARS ON  EARTH." 


mites,  burying  dead  chicks,  and,  in  the 
end  no — money. 

Now  for  figures  on  bees : 

In  1902  I  got  an  average  of  30  lbs.  per 
colony;  in  1903,  an  average  of  125  lbs.;  in 
1904,  an  average  of  40  lbs. ;  in  1905,  an 
average  of  60  lbs. 

In  the  four  years  the  average  was  255  lbs. 
per  hive  for  the  whole  time,  and  was  an  aver- 
age per  hive  per  year  of  63  lbs. ;  at  15  cts.  per 
lb.,  $9.45  per  hive  per  year. 


"THE  BEAUTIES  OF  POULTRY-RAISING." 


I  had  the  hives  and  bees  left,  more  than 
in  the  beginning.  The  work  was  play  com- 
pared to  raising  chickens. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Miller  wants  ocular  proof 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  let  him  study  closely 
the  pictures  in  this,[which  are  not  overdrawn. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TROPICAL  BEE- 
KEEPING. 


Why  Strained  Honey  is  more  Practical  than 
Extracted;  Cuban  Honey  and  Perforated 
Honey-boards. 

BY  W.   K.  MORRISON. 


When  I  wrote  the  article  with  the  above 
caption  it  did  not  seem  to  me  at  all  necessary, 
tc  explain  that  practical  details  were  left  un- 
said ;  in  fact,  it  is  unusual  to  state  details 
when  principles  are  at  stake.  This  phase  of 
the  matter  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  Mr. 
Leslie  Burr,  of  Casanovia,  Cuba,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  my  principles,  and  in  the 
same  breath  supplies  splendid  data  in  support 
of  my  contentions.  Mr.  Burr  admits  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  Cuban  honey  is 
dark — too  dark,  and  if  all  the  bee-keepers  in 
Cuba  pursue  the  methods  so  sincerely  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Burr,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  honey  is  dark — very  dark.  Mr.  Burr 
does  not  believe  in  queen-excluders.  I  do, 
and  so  do  the  best  authorities  on  bee  culture 
— Root,  Dadant,  and  Cook.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  decry  the  use  of  queen-excluders.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  most  successful  bee- 
masters  in  the  world  use  them — in  fact,  can't 
very  well  get  along  without  them.  If  I 
wanted  to  ruin  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  the 
West  Indies  I  would  advocate  the  non-use  of 
queen-excluders.    I  know  of  two  men  oc- 
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cupjang  the  same  locality.  One  produces  ex- 
cellent honey ;  the  other,  honey  that  is  no 
better  than  New  Orleans  black-strap  molas- 
ses. The  former  uses  queen-excluders  and 
other  up-to-date  appliances ;  the  latter  does 
not  use  queen-excluders.  Need  I  say  more? 
Yes,  I  will  say  this  much,  after  15  years'  ex- 
perience in  all  parts  of  the  American  tropics, 
that,  if  tropical  honey  is  to  gain  its  rightful 
position  in  the  world's  markets,  queen-ex- 
cluding honey-boards  simply  77iusf  be  used. 
Their  use  impedes  the  bees'  progress  very 
little  if  entrances  are  provided  to  the  honey- 
chamber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bees  learn 
not  to  pass  through  the  zinc  at  all. 

It  is  true,  som.e  of  our  tropical  honey  is 
dark,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  in- 
feriority. On  the  contrary,  heather  honey, 
which  is  dark  and  very  thick,  is  classed  in 
Europe  as  extra  fine.  The  European  buyers 
know  how^  to  detect  wdiether  honey  is  natural- 
ly dark  or  actually  dirty.  Some  people  do  not 
believe  this,  and  keep  on  shipping  inferior 
honey.  The  man  zvho  extracts  from  dirty 
combs  has  dirty  honey.  Honey  is  so  delect- 
able and  delicate  a  comestible  that  the  slight- 
est admixture  of  foreign  matter  injures  it 
materially.  Some  people  I  know  have  the 
notion  that  strained  honey  is  necessarily  in- 
ferior. On  the  contrary,  if  well  managed  it 
is  the  best  there  is.  All  over  Europe  one 
finds  exquisite  honey  that  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  an  extracter.  Irrespective  of  other 
considerations,  the  less  honey  is  handled  the 
better,  and  this  is  secured  by  the  principles  I 
advocate. 

The  West  Indian  bee-keeper  has  tw^o  great 
problems  before  him  to  solve — 

1.  To  produce  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  wax  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

2.  To  produce  honey  of  the  very  highest 
quality  for  a  critical  market  4,000  miles 
away.  The  freight  is  the  same  whether  the 
honey  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

If  he  follows  the  principles  I  advocate  he 
will  certainly  accomplish  this  without  fail. 
Moreover,  he  will  do  it  in  less  time  and  with 
much  less  labor  than  by  Mr.  Burr's  methods. 

The  bee-keepers  of  West  Texas  pursue 
methods  similar  to  mine,  and  I  don't  think 
they  can  be  called  unsuccessful.  The  only 
material  difference  is,  the  Texans  are  obliged 
to  ship  the  comb  and  the  honey  together  as  a 
guarantee  of  genuineness.  The  West  Indian 
strains  the  wax  out,  as  that  is  mainly  what  he 
is  looking  after.  He  can  get  33  to  35  cts.  net 
per  lb.  for  his  wax  in  London ;  and  if  he  can 
average  6  lbs.  per  hive  per  annum  he  is  well 
satisfied.  If  he  follows  my  principles  he  gets 
high-grade  wax  wnth  very  little  labor.  "No 
refining  is  needed. 

Mr.  Burr  would  have  us  adopt  the  mussy, 
laborious  job  of  uncapping  and  extracting  a 
whole  lot  of  combs  in  sizzling  hot  weather, 
with  the  idea  of  saving  the  combs  for  next 
season.  The  West  Indian  does  not  want  to 
do  this  at  all.  He  wants  the  w^ax  to  sell  to 
some  man  in  London.  Mr.  Burr  admits  the 
bees    stuff   wax    around    and   through  the 


honey-board.  If  he  will  only  allow  the  bees 
a  chance  they  will  use  the  wax  in  making 
combs,  and  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 
I  have  seen  bees  stuff  all  the  space  between 
the  top-bars  solid  full  because  they  could 
build  no  comb,  and  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do  with  the  wax.  apparently. 

The  idea  that  it  is  ever  so  cold  in  Cuba 
as  to  keep  the  bees  out  of  sections  nights 
seems  strange.  I  wonder  how  it  is  the  bee- 
keepers of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
ever  get  a  single  section  to  eat,  much  less  to 
ship  by  the  carload.  They  are  a  mile  higher 
in  the  air,  much  further  north,  and  in  a 
climate  where  the  nightly  radiation  is  much 
greater.  In  Cuba  the  finest  tropical  flowers 
bloom  all  the  year  round  without  protection, 
and  yet  it  is  too  cold  for  bees ! 

It  is  heat,  not  cold,  that  bothers  the  West 
Indian. 

About  straining  honey.  Mr.  Burr  has  evi- 
dently had  very  little  experience  along  this 
line,  as  he  states  it  would  take  80  bags  to 
strain  300  gallons  of  honey.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  takes  six  bags — one  for  each  barrel 
if  the  barrels  wall  hold  50  gallons  each.  No 
tank  is  necessary,  but  a  funnel  in  the  bung- 
hole  of  each  barrel.  It  would  be  "just  fun" 
to  extract  300  gallons  by  my  method — that  is, 
to  cut  out  the  combs.  It  is  the  "lightning 
method." 

Apparently  Mr.  Burr  thinks  one  can  not 
get  a  crop  without  an  extractor.  A  German 
wax-press  is  also  a  honey-press,  and  a  very 
good  one.  A  big  crop  can  be  taken  off  with 
it  alone.  Mr.  Burr  does  not  believe  in  bee- 
escapes.  I  do,  and  there's  where  he  and  I 
differ.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful bee-keepers  use  them  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction. 

Mr.  Burr  also  ought  to  read  what  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mclntyre,  of  Ventura,  California,  says  about 
queen-excluding  honey-boards.  The  letter  is 
too  long  to  quote  here.    See  page  153,  latest 

edition  of  the  ABC. 

Queen-excluders  are  just  as  necessary  in 
the  West  Indies  as  in  California  and  are  a 

success  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  them. 


THE  "DISHONEST"  ONE-POUND  SECTION 

Why  there  will  Never  be  a  "  Standard  "  Section 
which  wtll  Invariably  weigh  an  "  Honest " 
Pomid. 


BY  WM.  MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Every  now  and  then  appears  an  article 
in  some  one  of  the  bee  papers  on  the  above 
subject.  Various  remedies  are  suggested,  and 
principal  among  them  is  the  problem  of  de- 
vising a  section  of  such  a  size  and  shape 
that  it  will  weigh  exactly  one  pound,  no 
more  and  no  less,  when  finished.  The  writ- 
ers seem  to  forget,  if  they  have  noticed  it 
at  all,  that  force  of  honey-flow,  temperature, 
and  other  atmospheric  conditions,  strength 
of  colony,  building  and  storing  propensity 
of  individual  colonies,  and,  finally,  the  part 
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of  the  season,  whether  beginning,  height,  or 
end,  in  which  the  honey  is  gathered,  are 
factors  which  determine  the  weight  of  the 
finished  section  more  than  do  its  size  and 
shape.  The  4^x4^-^x1%  section  is  called 
"dishonest"  because  many,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, of  such  sections  do  not  weigh  a  full 
pound.  That  it  can  weigh  a  full  pound  and 
more  is  a  fact  which  every  practical  comb- 
honey  producer  is  aware  of.  Every  year  I 
have  cases  weighing  24  pounds  net,  and  some 
that  weigh  24^^,  25,  and  even  255^  pounds. 
This  is  without  any  special  selection  except 
to  see  that  all  the  sections  in  a  case  are  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible;  and  the  honey 
is  in  the  ordinary  4%x4j^xi}i  separatored 
sections ;  24  in  a  case. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  specific 
gravity  varies  for  different  honeys.  "In  this 
locality"  amber  honey  weighs  appreciably 
more  per  cubic  inch  than  white  honey.  The 
season  here  was  a  poor  one.  The  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  failed  to  yield  any  thing;  but  the 
bees  worked  slowly  on  buckwheat  brush 
{Eriogonum  fasciculatum) ,  and  continued  to 
work  on  this  after  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa 
came  into  bloom  and  yielded  something. 
In  the  same  super,  and  often  in  the  same 
wide  frame,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
find  sections  of  white  (alfalfa)  and  amber 
(buckwheat)  honey  side  by  side,  equally 
well  finished,  and  apparently  of  equal  weight 
except  for  the  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
If  a  certain  size  and  shape  of  section  could 
insure  a  full  pound,  we  should  need  sections 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  for  honeys  of 
different  specific  gravity,  in  order  that  each 
section  might  weigh  just  one  pound.  What  a 
mess  we  should  be  in ! 

The  whole  discussion  of  this  subject  makes 
me  tired.  There  will  never  be  a  "standard" 
section  which  invariably  will  weigh  an 
"honest"  pound  when  finished.  The  sections 
in  use  at  present  are  probably  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  perfection.  We  can  no 
more  compel  the  bees  to  put  an  exact  pound 
in  a  section  than  we  can  induce  the  hens 
to  lay  eggs  of  a  uniform  size  and  weight. 
Nature  does  not  work  by  fixed  weights  and 
measures.  (The  diametrical  size  of  the 
cells  of  honey-bees  and  similar  insects  may, 
perhaps,  be  an  exception ;  but  I  can  think  of 
none  other.)  By  combining  human  ingenuity 
with  nature's  work  we  may  approximate 
desired  results;  but  if  exactness  is  accom- 
plished it  is  only  an  accident  and  can  never 
be  depended  on  as  an  invariable  rule. 

When  A.  I.  Root  invented  the  4^-inch 
section  he  knew  that  it  could  weigh  one 
pound,  and  that  it  would  do  so  under  favor- 
able conditions.  He  never  claimed  that  it 
would  do  so  invariably;  but  as  it  could  weigh, 
and  often  did  weigh,  one  pound  when  filled, 
it  was  called  a  "one-pound  section,"  and 
justly  so.  To  show  still  further  that  he  was 
perfectly  honest  about  it,  he  oror>osed.  as 
the  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will  remem- 
ber, that  comb  honey  should  be  sold  at  one 
cent  per  ounce.    This  would  have  been  a 


fine  thing  if  the  price  could  always  have 
been  maintained.  But,  unfortunately,  prices 
will  fluctuate ;  and,  still  more,  in  some  lo- 
calities like  this,  we  have  no  change  smaller 
than  nickels.  One-cent  pieces  are  scarce 
and  seldom  seen  here  except  in  the  Sunday- 
school  collection. 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  section,  neither 
is  it  with  the  producer.  He  has  no  control 
over  the  honey-flow,  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, nor  the  time  of  the  season.  When 
he  sells  his  crop  (as  a  whole)  he  gets  paid 
by  the  pound,  not  by  the  piece.  The  only 
remedy  I  can  see  is  to  sell  a  full  case  at 
the  time,  at  the  market  price  per  pound  for 
the  honey.  If  consumers  will  insist  on  buy- 
ing less  than  a  case  at  the  time,  they  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  all  sections  weigh  a  full  pound,  and 
the  price  must  then  be  left  to  the  mutual 
agreement  between  seller  and  buyer. 

T.  K.  Massie,  page  1072,  cuts  out  all  "light 
weight"  combs  and  makes  them  into  chunk 
honey.  As  he  acknowledges  that  his  new 
4^x5x1^  plain  sections  will,  "when  well 
filled  out,  average  a  shade  over  a  pound,"  he 
ought,  to  be  consistent,  also  to  cut  out  all 
combs  weighing  over  a  pound  and  convert 
them  into  chunk  honey,  for  he  should  be  as 
honest  toward  himself  as  he  intends  to  be  to 
his  customers. 

Your  footnote,  Mr.  Editor,  to  E.  A. 
Newell's  article,  page  1089,  is  right  to  the 
point,  and  comes  nearer  to  settling  the  ques- 
tion about  honest  or  dishonest  sections  than 
any  thing  else  I  have  seen. 

Independence,  Cal.,  October  30. 


FOUL-BROOD  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

No  Drug  Treatment;  Cure  by  Swarming  and 
Exchanging  Stocks,  etc. 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


It  is  not  generally  realized  that  disease 
germs  can  be  disposed  of,  or  compelled  to 
leave  the  living  body,  without  resorting  to 
drugs.  Nevertheless,  while  knowing  this  to 
be  an  absolute  fact,  from  practical  demr^n- 
stration,  it  is  desirable  to  use  some  disin- 
fectant to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease. 

Though  the  state  of  bees  living  in  such 
large  numbers,  with  the  healthy  subjects  in 
immediate  proximity  with  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing, can  not  be  compared  with  the  condition 
of  sick  members  among  the  larger  animals  or 
mankind,  yet  I  am  going  to  show  how  even 
the  colony  of  bees  may  sometimes  recover 
from  foul  brood  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  medicine. 

In  many  cases  the  complaint  comes  upon 
the  bee-keeper  while  he  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  malady  and  conse- 
quently it  gets  a  tight  hold  of  his  stocks  be- 
fore he  awakes  to  the  fact;  and  his  early  en- 
deavors to  check  the  pest  are  half-hearted, 
and  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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WORN-OUT  STOCKS  EXCHANGING  WITH  STRONG 
LOTS. 

In  following  my  own  experiments  the  read- 
er will  please  understand  that  worn-out 
stocks  with  only  a  few  old  bees  left  may  not 
be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  here  laid 
down,  with  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 
However,  where  there  are  also  some  strong 
lots  the  following  case  may  be  helpful : 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  season 
an  old  client,  a  doctor,  wrote  me  that  he  was 
afraid  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  bees,  as 
they  were  going  down  with  the  plague.  Sev- 
eral lots  were  still  strong,  some  very  weak. 
What  could  he  do  to  cure,  or  should  he  de- 
stroy the  lot?  I  at  once  advised  him  to  re- 
move all  queens,  and  then,  after  three  days, 
exchange  hives,  the  weak  with  the  stronger 
lots.  I  also  told  him  to  follow  the  izal  treat- 
ment as  advised  by  me,  and  in  seven  to  ten 
days  he  was  to  place  an  Italian  queen  at  the 
head  of  each  lot.  He  followed  out  my  in- 
structions, and  in  a  little  over  a  month  told 
me  every  stock  was  apparently  clean,  and  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Nothing  was  destroyed 
in  the  process. 

I  have  elsewhere  explained  how  I  ex- 
changed places  with  two  stocks,  one  of  which 
was  diseased  while  the  other  was  quite  healthy. 
The  latter,  consequently,  received  all  the 
flying  bees  from  the  foul-brood  stock,  but, 
contrary  to  all  preconceived  ideas,  the  healthy 
stock  remained  perfectly  sound.  You  see  the 
hives  were  moved  quietly  on  a  warm  day, 
with  no  previous  smoking  or  internal  dis- 
turbance whatever,  so  that  none  of  the  bees 
were  induced  to  gorge  themselves  before  fly- 
ing in  the  usual  course  from  their  hives, 

TREATMENT  BY  SWARMING. 

Following  upon  this  fact  gained  in  man- 
agement I  was  able  to  treat  diseased  stocks 
in  a  manner  not  hitherto  aitempted.  Any  lot 
not  allowed  to  go  too  far  could  be  swarmed 
by  removing  the  old  stock  and  placing  a  fresh 
hive  with  foundation  upon  the  original  site 
with  their  own  queen,  thus  giving  the  dis- 
eased combs  an  interval  of  rest,  always  an 
important  factor.  No  shaking  took  place,  and 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  old 
combs.  The  moved  lot.  having  none  but 
young  bees,  presently  have  a  queen-cell  in- 
serted, and  by  the  time  the  new  patches  of 
brood  develop,  no  sign  of  disease  is  to  be 
seen,  providing  there  is  a  fair  honey-flow  and 
the  bees  are  energetic.  At  other  times  both 
lots  require  feeding,  and,  for  greater  security, 
with  izal  in  the  syrup.  Sometimes  I  have 
sprayed  the  bees  of  the  old  stock  with  izal 
solution,  and  often  I  have  not;  but  in  all 
cases  both  the  swarm  and  the  stock  have  re- 
mained clean.  In  fact,  the  increase  from  the 
young  queen  in  those  original  and  once  dis- 
eased combs  has  often  permitted  of  a  further 
division  the  same  season. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  not  believe  these 
statements  of  fact ;  but  I  describe  them  exact- 
ly as  they  have  occurred,  not  in  one  case, 
but  many  times  repeated,  with  the  same  suc- 
cessful ending. 


But  right  here  let  us  consider  another  im- 
portant factor  bearing  upon  this  matter.  You 
may  divide  a  foul-brood  stock,  leaving  half 
the  combs  on  the  old  site  with  the  queen, 
while  the  other  half  of  the  combs  and  bees 
are  to  take  a  new  situation.  Without  medica- 
tion in  either  case,  those  left  in  the  original 
hive,  being  mostly  old  bees,  with  the  queen, 
will  remain  diseased  unless  an  immune  queen 
be  added ;  but  the  portion  removed  having 
only  young  bees,  and  no  addition  being  made 
to  the  brood-nest,  will  clean  out  the  combs 
after  a  few  days.  I  have  found  young  bees, 
especially  if  Carniolan  or  Italian,  never  fail 
to  do  this  effectually  in  the  interval  of  wait- 
ing for  a  young  queen  to  lay. 

These  successful  results  have  been  secured 
without  medication  during  warm  honey 
weather;  but  they  were  experiments,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  processes 
should  not  be  rendered  doubly  sure  by  the 
izal  treatment. 

But  where  do  the  foul-brood  germs  go? 
Of  course,  the  bees  carry  out  the  bulk  oif 
them,  and  if  insects  do  not  take  this  refuse 
into  the  earth,  the  sun  or  rains  must  render 
it  harmless.  While  the  interval  or  break  in 
the  production  of  brood  in  warm  weather, 
when  every  spore  must  germinate,  appears  to 
be  fatal  to  the  disease,  there  being  no  further 
soil  for  carrying  forward  the  reproductive 
series  of  germs  meanwhile,  thereafter  the  re- 
newed vitality  of  the  young  bees  and  young 
queen  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case. 

CURING  WITH  CLEAN  BROOD  AND  YOUNG  BEES. 

Now  suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  clean 
stock  being  used  to  regenerate  one  diseased. 
It  will  be  an  instance  that  happened  under  my 
own  observation.  A  weak  lot,  slightly  dis- 
eased, had  a  comb  of  hatching  brood  covered 
with  3'oung  bees,  given  to  it  at  short  intervals. 
These  youngsters  simply  cleared  out  every 
vestige  of  the  disease,  and,  with  a  young 
queen  added,  not  a  speck  of  the  pest  appeared 
thereafter.  Three  such  combs  were  given, 
and  no  medical  ?gent  employed. 

At  all  times,  while  bees  may  be  safely 
maninul^ted.  the  mo<5t  urgent  item  is  that  of 
raising  the  natural  vitality  of  the  stock  to  the 
highest  pitch.  If  honey  is  not  coming  in, 
then  rapid  feeding  will  create  that  well-known 
"ro?r"'  which  is  fatal  to  any  disease-germ. 
Fresh  food  means  fresh  life,  even  if  the  food 
should  not  be  medicated. 

NEW  VITALITY  VERSUS  DISEASE. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bee-keeper  wrote  to  the 
British  Bee  Journal  stating  he  had  been  sur- 
prised to  get  a  large  swarm  in  May  from  a 
stock  which  was  badly  diseased  when  put  up 
for  the  previous  winter.  Upon  examination 
(after  swarming)  he  found  the  combs 
crowded  with  healthy  brood,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  back  comb  which  was  still  oc- 
cupied by  foul  matter,  just  about  as  they  all 
had  been  the  previous  autumn.  The  bees 
evidently  had  no  special  need  of  that  back 
comb  ;  but  there  it  was  by  the  side  of  others 
nerfectly  clean.  Force  of  vitality  and  new 
food  were  responsible  for  the  improvement 
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during  a  fine  early  spring.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  bees  sometimes  cure  them- 
selves under  favorable  conditions. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  two  strong  stocks 
in  early  spring.  The  bees  were  vigorous,  and 
the  large  patches  of  brood  perfectly  healthy. 
The  hives  being  very  old,  I  presently  trans- 
ferred the  bees  to  new  frames,  and  in  doing 
so  I  noticed  that  two  or  three  of  the  rear 
combs  in  each  hive  were  solid  with  old  candied 
honey,  where  it  had  remained  for  several 
seasons.  Well,  as  soon  as  this  was  opened 
up  for  brood-rearing,  the  larvse  rapidly  as- 
sumed the  usual  appearance  of  the  foul 
pest.  Evidently  these  bees  had  some  time 
been  troubled  with  the  disease,  but  had  been 
self-cured  in  the  interval,  so  far  as  the  combs 
used  for  breeding  were  concerned,  the  old 
store  never  being  required. 

I  remember  an  American  writer  once  men- 
tioned that  a  heavy  flow  of  melilot  honey 
cured  his  diseased  stocks.  Some  kinds  of 
honey  may  be  more  likely  to  aid  the  bees  in 
checking  the  pest,  but  the  greater  vitality  en- 
sured while  honey  comes  in  freely  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  more  important  item  in 
freeing  his  apiary  from  the  trouble. 

IMMUNITY. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  immunity. 
I  have  traveled  all  along  this  line  too,  and 
will  describe  one  or  two  of  many  experi- 
ments. Of  two  diseased  stocks,  one  had  a 
Carniolan  queen  given  it,  and  the  other  an 
imported  Italian.  Each  had  a  sixth  slab  of 
candy  along  in  April.  By  the  time  the  young 
bees  were  hatching  freely  from  these  queens, 
no  disease  could  be  found  in  the  combs. 

Several  purchased  stocks  showing  disease 
in  the  spring  were  given  queens  from  my 
specially  immune  Italian  strain.  From  a 
short  time  after  these  bees  were  hatching,  the 
complaint  rapidly  declined,  and  the  combs 
were  soon  covered  with  a  clinging  mass  of 
bees,  so  dense  as  to  hide  the  surface  of  the 
combs. 

I  have  offered  these  examples  hoping  to 
show  that  the  disease  can  be  cured  without 
destroying  any  valuable  material  whatever, 
and  even  without  medicine ;  and  therefore  no 
difficulty  ought  to  be  found  in  disposing  of 
the  trouble  by  using,  in  addition  to  such 
manipulation,  so  simple  and  effective  an 
agent  as  izal  has  proved  itself  to  be,  both  as 
a  cure  and  preventive. 

ITALIANS   VS.  NATIVES. 

Recently  you  gave  an  extract  from  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  where  the  writer  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  more  prolific  Ital- 
ians would  of  necessity  pile  up  greater  masses 
of  dead  and  putrid  brood  simply  because 
they  would  attempt  to  breed  more  extensively 
than  the  natives.  Such  a  statement  is  theory 
only,  and  is  not  founded  upon  actual  prac- 
tice. If  the  combs  are  occupied  by  foul  mat- 
ter, no  more  eggs  can  develop,  even  if  de- 
posited, until  some  of  the  cells  are  cleaned 
out ;  and  it  is  from  the  fact  that  Italians,  and 
especially  such  bees  bred  by  selection  for  the 
purpose,  are  more  deternimed  to  clean  out 


the  foul  matter,  that  they  gradually  but  surely 
get  the  upper  hand  of  it.  If  any  bees  are  in- 
clined to  retain  the  rotting  mass  of  brood  it 
must  be  the  blacks,  as  they  possess  the  least 
energy  in  the  direction  of  brood-rearing,  and 
are  so  little  inclined  to  clear  out  the  diseased 
matter. 

BACILLUS  ALVEI — NOTHING  MORE  NOR  LESS. 

I  can  not  find  that  there  is  any  distinction 
to  be  made  between  a  malignant  type  and  a 
so-called  mild  case  of  foul  brood.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  its  wider  scope  for  mischief 
as  it  extends  further  throughout  the  combs. 
The  cure  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

With  the  izal  treatment  there  is  no  need 
to  destroy  any  valuable  material ;  and  any  lot 
not  too  far  gone  may  be  renovated,  as  shown, 
by  fresh  combs  of  brood  and  bees,  or  by  ex- 
changing with  stronger  colonies.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  seen  how,  by  disposing  of 
the  old  bees  by  swarming  from  the  original 
combs,  as  well  as  by  removal  of  the  queen 
with  or  without  swarming,  the  greatest  assist- 
ance is  given  to  the  owner  in  effecting  a  cure. 

rizal  is  a  disinfectant  like  formaldehyde  and 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Simmins  in  his  book,  "A  Modern  Bee- 
farm."  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  obtainable  only 
in  England,  although  we  have  purchased  a 
small  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  testing. 

Regarding  the  general  subject  of  foul  brood, 
there  is  much  for  us  to  learn,  and,  perhaps, 
to  unlearn.  While  Mr.  Simmins'  ideas  may 
not  be  entirely  orthodox  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  practice,  yet  he  has  struck  out 
in  some  new  fields  that  jt  may  be  well  for  us 
to  investigate. — Ed.] 


WHAT  COLOR  SHALL  WE  PAINT  OUR 
HIVES  ? 


Black,  not  White,  Preferred;  an  Interesting 
Article. 


BY  ALLEN  LATHAM. 

Though  the  advisability  of  painting  hives 
at  all  has  been  questioned,  and  not  a  few 
bee-keepers  advocate  leaving  hives  unpainted, 
whenever  (if  hives  were  to  be  painted)  the 
proper  color  has  been  inquired  after,  the 
answer  has  invariably  been,  "White."  I  shall 
try  to  show  in  this  article  that  here  we  have 
another  instance  in  which  error  has  been 
upheld  in  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

To  understand  why  one  color  may  be  bet- 
ter than  another,  and  why  black  and  white 
are  brought  into  opposition  in  this  matter,, 
one  must  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  absorp- 
tion and  radiation  of  heat.  There  is  a  law 
in  physical  science  which,  put  in  simple 
words,  reads :  "Good  absorbers  are  good 
radiators."  This  means  that  a  surface  of 
such  a  color  or  texture  that  it  readily  gains 
heat  will  lose  that  heat,  or  other  heat,  with 
equal  readiness.    It  is  also  true  that  a  sur- 
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face  which  gains  heat  slowly  will  part  with 
heat  slowl}-  by  the  process  of  radiation. 

The  first  half  of  each  side  of  this  law 
is  well  known ;  namely,  that  some  surfaces 
absorb  heat  rapidly,  others  slowly.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  knowledge  that  mankind,  es- 
pecially the  gentler  half  of  it,  has  decided 
to  wear  white  in  summer  and  dark  colors 
in  winter.  Whether  this  choice  is  wise  is 
open  to  doubt. 

If  one  studies  nature  closely  he  finds  that 
most  animals  which  live  in  warm  climates 
are  dark  in  color,  and  that  animals  of  white 
fur  must  be  sought  in  the  frigid  zones.  Of 
interest  in  connection  with  this  fact  is  the 
change  of  fur  which  certain  animals  of 
the  temperate  zone  undergo  contemporane- 
ously with  the  shifting  of  the  seasons.  It 
has  been  argued  that  animals  put  on  white 
fur  in  winter,  and  that  animals  of  the  frigid 
zones  are  clothed  in  white,  for  purposes  of 
concealment  from  foes  or  from  victims.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  this  to  be  a  minor  cause,  if 
any  cause  at  all,  and  would  argue  that  the 
true  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  phenomenon 
of  heat-radiation. 

Before  going  deeper  into  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, I  wish  to  suggest  a  simple  experiment 
which  anybody  can  easily  try,  and  from 
which  he  may  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  heat  radiation. 

Let  the  reader  select  two  empty  tomato- 
cans  and  paint  one  white,  the  other  black, 
a  dead  black  by  preference.  Pour  boiling 
water  into  each,  and,  setting  them  a  few 
inches  apart,  hold  the  hand  midway  between 
them.  It  will  quickly  be  seen  that  the  side 
of  the  hand  which  lies  next  the  black  can 
is  sensibly  warmed.  Let  the  experimenter 
be  blindfolded,  and,  while  his  hand  is  ex- 
tended, let  a  second  person  shift  the  cans. 
It  his  sense  of  heat  is  at  all  like_  mine  he 
can  without  error  tell  which  is  which. 

The  experiment  just  described  furnishes 
solid  ground  for  certain  deductions,  and  will 
let  me  say :  "Dress  in  white  if  you  are  to 
work  in  the  sun ;  in  black  if  your  work  is  in 
the  shade."  "Animals  are  clothed  in  white 
in  winter  that  they  may  the  more  completely 
retain  their  own  heat."  "Bee-hives  should 
be  painted  white  if  exposed  to  full  sunshine, 
but  black  if  protected  from  the  mid-day 
sun." 

If  any  doubting  reader  will  experiment 
with  white  shirt  and  with  black  shirt,  in 
sunshine  and  in  shade,  he  will  quickly  give 
assent  to  the  statem.euts  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  When'  the  thermometer  is  95 
degrees  and  creeping  up,  put  on  a  thin  black 
suit  and  sit  down  in  the  shade — better  than 
ice  water,  better  than  ice  cream. 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  covering  my 
hives,  side'  walls,  and  top,  with  ""paroid" 
roofing-paper.  This  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  the  wind  and  wet.  Phe- 
nomenal results  along  other  lines  led  me 
to  consider  the  color  question.  This  paper, 
at  first  a  grayish  black,  soon  becomes  al- 


most black.  I  observed  that  colonies  in 
hives  covered  with  this  paper  never  swarmed 
where  well  shaded,  and  that,  in  the  trial 
of  wintering,  all  colonies  thus  housed  fared 
splendidly. 

Now,  a  colony  of  bees  has  not  only  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  but  its  own 
heat.  If  a  white  hive  is  in  the  shade  it  will 
not  absorb  heat  rapidly,  to  be  sure;  but  it  at 
the  same  time  can  not  lose  heat  readily. 
Hence  the  bees  must  ventilate  vigorously 
during  a  hot  day  or  night.  If  a  black  hive 
is  in  the  shade  it  will  not  absorb  heat 
rapidly,  but  it  will  let  heat  escape  rapidly. 
A  colony  in  a  black  hive  which  is  well 
shaded  does  not  ventilate  much. 

In  the  sunshine,  however,  the  white  hive 
gains  less  heat  from  outside  than  does  the 
black  hive,  and  the  black  hive  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  gain  heat  on  a  sunshiny  day  more 
rapidly  than  the  radiation  can  take  care  of 
it.  Still,  toward  sundown,  while  the  white 
hive  still  has  its  front  covered  with  bees,  and 
vrhile  the  little  insects  are  wearing  themselves 
out  tr^'ing  to  cool  off  their  home,  the  front  of 
the  black  hive  will  be  free  from  bees,  and 
there  will  be  but  few  bees  fanning  the  en- 
trance.   These  are  facts. 

BLACK  THE  BEST  COLOR  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

I  consider  that  black  is  the  proper  garb 
for  hives  in  summer,  provided  the  hives 
can  be  protected  from  the  mid-day  sun- 
shine. If  unprotected  there  will  be  too  many 
cases  of  melted-down  combs.  It  is  in  winter, 
however,  that  the  greatest  gain  comes  from 
the  use  of  the  black  hive. 

The  last  statement  may  seem  to  con- 
tradict a  previous  statement  concerning  the 
furs  of  animals,  but  allow  me  to  explain. 
Possibly,  during  the  winter,  surely  to  be  ex- 
act, a  white  hive  will  lose  less  heat  by  radia- 
tion than  will  a  black  hive;  but  when  one 
studies  further  into  the  matter  he  will  find 
that  color  of  the  hive  will  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  cluster 
of  bees  inside  the  hive.  This  cluster  is  sur- 
rounded by  cold  air  most  of  the  time,  and 
hence  little  heat  will  get  into  the  walls  of 
the  hive  to  be  radiated,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  the  hive.  How,  then,  does  black 
help  in  winter? 

That  last  question  is  one  which  every  bee- 
keeper should  know  the  answer  to,  and  he 
should  have  unbounded  faith  in  that  answer. 
What  kills  most  bees  in  winter  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bad  ventilation?  Is  it  not  too 
long  a  confinement  in  a  semi-torpid  cluster? 
Is  it  not  true  that  bees  wintering  out  of  doors 
must  break  cluster  in  order  to  eat  and  live? 
A  white  hive  does  not  help  in  this  matter, 
but  a  black  hive  does. 

During  every  sunny  day  in  winter  the  front 
wall  of  the  hive,  facing  south,  if  painted 
black,  gets  thoroughly  warmed,  freed  from 
frost,  and  dried  out.  The  bees  loosen  out  on 
that  'side  of  the  cluster,  stretch  their  lim.bs, 
and  are  happier. 

During  the  hard  winter  of  1903,  when  so 
m.any  lost  their  bees,  my  colonies  in  black 
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hives  came  through  alive  except  two  which 
starved.  Again,  last  winter  there  was  no 
loss  except  one  colony  by  an  unforeseen  ac- 
cident. 

What  I  have  said  is  based  upon  experience 
with  hives  having  a  dead-air  space.  I 
do  not  know  whether  single-walled  hives 
would  show  the  same  results.  Those  who 
wish  to  investigate  this  can  do  so  by  tack- 
ing a  piece  of  tarred  paper  over  the  front 
of  a  few  hives  for  trial  this  coming  win- 
ter. 

This  article  has  already  reached  undue 
length,  although  I  have  but  barely  introduced 
the  subject.  Let  me  close  by  saying,  if  one 
wishes  to  keep  bees  successfully  the  year 
round,  let  him  use  black  hives  set  in  the 
shade  of  trees  which  shed  their  leaves  in 
fall,  so  that  the  sunshine  which  is  not  de- 
sired in  summer  may  be  of  benefit  during  the 
cold  of  winter. 


THE  HOFFMAN  FRAME  PREFERRED. 
The  Propolis  Matter  not  a  Serious  One. 

BY  S.  J.  GRIGGS, 

The  writer  notes  with  interest  the  article 
which  appears  in  Gleanings,  November  i, 
by  Mr.  Alpine  McGregor,  on  the  Hoffman 
frame,  and  the  writer  greatly  regrets  that 
he  has  not  the  time  to  write  an  article  on 
this  frame  himself.  We  are  unable  to  under- 
stand how  Mr.  McGregor  can  condemn  the 
Hoffman  frame  in  the  way  he  does.  There 
is  scarcely  a  large  apiary  in  Lenawee  County, 
Michigan,  which  the  writer  has  not  visited, 
and  will  state  that  the  Hoffman  frame  is 
certainly  the  most  used  at  this  place.  We 
notice  your  explanation,  where  you  speak 
of  propolis  depending  considerably  on  the 
location.  We  notice  by  our  own  yard  that 
this  is  where  the  trouble  lies  with  the  pos- 
sible condemnation  of  the  Hoffman  frame 
At  a  yard  we  have  located  at  Addison,  Mich., 
where  the  crop  is  principally  white  clover 
and  basswood,  a  person  could  not  get  pro- 
polis enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  sugar-bowl, 
and  there  are  over  loo  colonies  located  at 
this  place,  and  we  should  like  to  see  any- 
body go  into  this  locality  and  try  to  get 
the  b€e-keepers  to  use  any  thing  but  the 
Hoffman  frame.  We  think  they  would  be 
up  against  a  good  stiff  proposition.  Then 
take  it  at  our  Whiteford  Center  yard,  where 
the  flow  is  principally  fall  honey,  and  we 
notice  a  considerable  amount  of  propolis ; 
"but  the  Hoffman  frames  are  no  more  of  an 
annoyance  to  us  than  the  old-style  Lang- 
stroth.  If  Mr.  McGregor  had  very  much 
-moving  of  his  bees  to  do,  we  think  he  would 
Tealize  the  great  value  of  the  Hoffman 
frame.  It  is  only  natural  for  people  using 
a  certain  hive  all  their  life  to  dislike  to 
change  to  something  else,  and  we  presume 
this  is  the  case  with  this  gentleman,  although, 
from  the  experience  we  have  had,  the  Hoff- 
man frame  ranks  in  the  lead. 

W_e  can  only  speak  in  words  of  loudest 


praise  for  this  frame.    Our  customers  are 
all  well  pleased  with  it,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  here  to  stay. 
Toledo,  O.,  November  9. 


WINTERING  BEES   IN  A   CELLAR  WITH 
THE  ENTRANCES  BLOCKED. 

BY  T.  J.  QUAIL. 

As  the  time  of  year  is  near  at  hand  when 
all  bee-keepers  must  prepare  their  bees  for 
winter,  I  will  give  my  experience  in  the  past 
three  winters.  The  first  year  I  wintered  on 
summer  stands ;  in  the  spring  their  honey 
was  nearly  all  gone,  and  only  a  handful  of 
bees  left  in  each  hive.  The  next  winter  I 
put  them  in  our  house  cellar;  put  a  block 
across  the  entrance,  and  left  them  blocked  in. 
I  took  them  out  in  the  spring,  and  every  col- 
ony was  alive  and  practically  as  heavy  as 
when  I  put  them  in. 

Last  winter  I  put  38  colonies  in  the  same 
cellar,  Dec.  12,  and  blocked  them  in  as  before. 
I  opened  the  outside  cellar  door  nearly 
every  day,  not  to  give  the  bees  air,  for  I 
don't  think  they  need  it,  but  to  keep  the  cel- 
lar dry,  and  that,  I  think,  is  essential  in  cellar 
wintering.  I  took  them  out  for  a  fly  March 
27,  and  left  part  of  them  out  two  days.  All 
v/ere  put  back.  The  day  I  took  them  out 
they  were  perfectly  contented,  while  those 
left  out  two  days  roared,  and  I  had  to  take 
them  out  and  put  them  on  the  summer 
stands.  I  used  eight  Hoffman-frame  hives, 
and  did  not  weigh  them  when  I  put  them 
in.  When  I  took  them  out  in  the  spring  sev- 
eral of  the  hives  weighed  64  to  66  pounds, 
and  all  hives  seemed  to  be  practically  as 
heavy  when  taken  out  of  the  cellar,  as 
when  carried  in.  I  shall  put  82  colonies  in 
the  cellar  this  winter,  weigh  all  of  them,  and 
note  how  much  honey  each  colony  consumes. 
I  would  advise  all  bee-keepers  who  have  not 
dry  cellars  to  put  their  bees  in,  and  if  they 
must  leave  them  out  doors,  to  give  their  bees 
all  the  protection  they  can — the  more  pack- 
ing around  and  over  the  hives  the  better. 
Bees  left  outdoors  should  have  an  empty 
super  put  on,  and  filled  with  chr.ff  packed  in 
a  gunny  sack.  Hives  may  be  put  close  to- 
gether on  the  south  side  of  a  building,  and 
packed  for  winter.  I  give  late  swarms  a 
frame  or  two  in  the  fall ;  and  if  any  feeding 
is  needed  I  feed  in  the  spring.  If  I  were 
to  winter  my  bees  outdoors  I  would  block  up 
the  entrance  to  keep  out  all  the  cold  I 
could.  In  my  opinion  it  is  cold  and  damp- 
ness that  kill  bees  in  winter. 
Miller,  Neb.,  Oct.  20. 

[The  plan  of  closing  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  for  wintering,  while  it  would  work  in  a 
few  isolated  cases,  would  most  surely  lead  to 
disaster  in  most  cases.  Some  of  our  en- 
trances got  closed  last  winter  by  ice,  with  the 
result  that  the  bees  all  died.  This  has  been  the 
almost  universal  experience.  I  would  advise 
Mr.  Quail  to  abandon  the  plan  before  he  has 
a  heavy  loss. — Ed.] 
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Fig.  1. — The  Italian  honey-bee — drone.  Fig.  2. — The  stingless  worker. 

THE  STINGLESS  BEE. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Melipona  with  the  Mellifera;    the  Relative    Importance  and  Possible 

Value  of  the  Former. 


BY  STEPHEN  N.  GREEN. 


[The  following  article  was  prepared  by  one  of  our  men,  Mr.  Stephen  N.  Green,  who  was  in  Cuba  one  season 
helping  to  run  our  yard  of  500  colonies.  While  on  the  island  he  made  a  special  study  of  some  varieties  of  stingless 
bees  found  there,  and  on  coming  back  to  Medina  he  continued  these  studies,  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with 
several  in  the  tropical  regions,  including  our  correspondent  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison.  The  latter  sent  Mr.  Green  various 
specimen  lots  of  the  stingless  bees  that  he  had  secured  in  the  tropics.  Among  these  was  a  mailing-cage  of  some 
extra-large  ones,  including  a  queen.  As  these  arrived  late,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite  them  with  ordi- 
nary common  hive  bees,  we  concluded  to  do  the  next  best  thing— take  some  micro-photos  of  them.  We  accordingly 
sent  Mr.  Green  with  the  bees  to  Prof.  Hines,  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  The  photos  were  taken, 
showing  the  bees  about  three  times  larger  than  life  size,  and  the  same  are  here  reproduced.  The  illustrations 
alongside  of  the  common  honey-bee,  also  enlarged,  will  give  an  idea  of  their  comparative  sizes  and  general  structure. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  learn  the  name  of  this  variety  or  the  species.  For  the  purpose  of  more  ready 
distinction  it  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Green  refers  to  the  common  hive  bee  as  Mellifera,  and  the  stingless  variety 
under  consideration  as  Melipona.  The  former  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Apis,  and  the  latter  the  name 
of  the  genus  for  stingless  bees  in  general;  but  as  we  have  no  name  for  the  particular  species  here  shown  he  calls 
it  by  its  generic  name.— Ed.] 


To  understand  clearly  the  stingless  bee 
question  it  is  well  first  to  have  fixed  clearly 
in  our  minds  its  position  as  to  natural  classi- 
fication, and  especially  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  common  honey-bee.  Both  belong 
to  the  same  family  but  are  separate  genera, 
the  scientific  name,  Apis,  bejng  applied 
to  our  common  honey-bee,  and  Melipona  be- 
ing the  "stingless  bee."  The  Trigona  is  an- 
other genus,  but  it  is  so  nearly  like  the  Mel- 
ipona that  it  is  often  classified  as  such. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  species  of  melipona  so  much  as 
upon  one  variety,  which,  to  the  bee-man's 
standard,  is  of  the  most  importance.  To  this 
species  and  variety  I  am,  unfortunately,  un- 
able to  give  scientific  names.  The  genus 
itself  is  so  little  known,  and  this  variety  so 
rare,  that  some  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  United  States  have  so  far  been  unable 


Fig,  12.— Wing  of  Italian  honey-bee.. 


to  classify  it  definitely.  This  variety  finds 
its  home  in  the  Orinoco  region  of  Venezuela. 
Only  a  few  colonies,  so  far  as  known,  are 
kept  elsewhere. 

To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  this,  the 
largest  melipona  we  yet  know  of,  I  have 
obtained  micro-photos  taken  from  life,  show- 
ing the  variety  alongside  of  the  Italian 
honey-bee.  In  such  photos  the  magnifica- 
tion of  each  set  is  the  same  (about  three  to 
four  diameters),  so  that  the  relative  size  is 
planily  shown. 

Fig,  3  is  the  common  every-day  queen; 
Fig.  4,  the  melipona  queen.  The  difference 
between  them  is  very  striking  indeed.  First, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  size  of  the 
melipona  queen  is  smaller  than  melHfera. 
Next,  the  long  graceful  abdomen  of  the  mel- 
lifera contrasts  strongly  with  the  globular 
abdomen  of  the  melipona.    In  short,  the  mel- 


Fig.  11.— Wing  of  stingless  bee. 
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Fig.  3. — Honey-bee— queen.  Fig.  4. — The  stingless  bee— queen. 


lifera  queen  is  much  more  beautiful  than  its 
clumsy  relative.  Figs.  5  and  6  show  the  side 
views  of  these  queens. 

The  difference  between  the  workers  of 
the  races  is  much  less  marked.  Figs.  7  and 
8  give  the  top  views  of  these  bees.  Aside 
from  the  shorter  abdomen  of  the  melipona 
worker  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
mellifera  worker.  The  side  views,  Figs.  9 
and  10,  show  more  distinctly  the  difference, 
the  abdomen  of  the  melipona  appearing  still 
shorter  in  comparison.  Figs,  i  and  2  illus- 
trate the  mellifera  drone  and  melipona 
worker.  For  still  further  comparison  I  have 
taken  the  measure  of  the  tongue  and  thorax 
of  the  workers.  The  thorax  measure  of  the 
melipona  is  about  .156  inch,  and  the  melli- 
fera .158.  The  tongues  of  the  melipona  run 
from  .16  to  .20;  and  the  mellifera,  as  we 
all  know,  average  from  .18  to  .23.  These 
figures  are  not  supposed  to  be  exact,  but 
will  show  the  approximate  measures  of  the 
few  specimens  I  have. 

The  wing  of  an  insect  is  of  as  much  value 
to  an  entomologist  in  the  identification  of 
species  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  to  a 
botanist.  Every  species  has  some  distinctive 
marking  of  veins  and  cells  that  vary  but  a 


trifle  in  the  individual.  The  veins  and  cells 
of  the  melipona  and  mellifera  are  quite 
different,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drawings, 
Fig.  II,  the  former,  and  12  the  latter. 

The  side  view  of  the  melipona,  Fig.  9 
shows  the  immense  pollen-baskets  of  this 
genus.  As  pollen-gatherers  the  melipona  are, 
no  doubt,  superior  to  the  mellifera.  Not 
only  do  they  carry  larger  loads,  but,  as 
verified  by  my  observation  of  the  little  sting- 
less bee  in  Cuba,  they  work  when  the  honey- 
bee does  not.  Beginning  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  working  late  at  evening,  it  flies 
in  bad  weather  when  the  mellifera  does  not 
venture  out.  Of  course,  this  pollen-gather- 
ing quality  does  not  rank  in  commercial  im- 
portance as  does  the  honey-gathering  of  the 
mellifera,  but  it  is  still  of  value  in  another 
way.  The  cross-pollination  of  flowers  is 
coming  to  have  more  and  more  attention 
from  the  agricultural  scientists.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  much  room  for  improvement  in 
this  respect.  More  bees  means  more  fruit; 
and  the  introduction  of  another  race  of 
bees  means  better  pollination  of  flowers.  The 
introduction  of  great  pollen-gathering  bees, 
such  as  the  miclipona,  would  doubtless  mean 
an  improvement.     The  superior  quality  of 


Fig,  5.— Honey-bee,  queen— side  view.  Fig.  6.— Stingless  bee,  queen— side  view. 
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Fig.  7.— Sting-less  bee— worker. 


the  ]\Iexican  vanila  is  attributed  to  these 
mehpona  because  of  this  ability  to  work  when 
other  insects  will  not.  The  very  slightest 
increase  of  the  seed  or  fruit  of  any  of  our 
great  crops  will  more  than  justify  their  in- 
troduction. 

The  honey  production  of  the  melipona  at 
the  present  is  of  no  great  importance.  The 
large  melipona  illustrated  has  been  reported 
to  yield  as  much  as  eight  quarts  at  one  ex- 
tracting. The  smaller  melipona  of  Cuba 
gives  only  a  few  pints  a  year.  The  honey 
is  of  a  light  amber  color,  light  in  body,  but 
of  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  This  honey  is 
esteemed  by  the  native  Cubans  as  a  remedy 
of  great  value,  and  finds  ready  sale  at 
good  prices  for  this  purpose.  While  the 
yield  is  not  yet  of  much  importance,  the 
yield  of  the  mellifera  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances is  not  much  greater.  The  surplus 
of  the  honey-bee  in  an  old  log  or  box  hive 
can  scarcely  be  counted  as  of  commercial 
importance.  Who  would  not  say  that,  after 
the  study  and  work  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  mellifera  has  been  placed  on  the  meli- 
pona, the  yield  of  the  melipona  would  not 
increase  as  has  that  of  the  honey-bee?  Surely 


Fig.  9.— Stingless  bee,  worker— side  view. 
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Fig.  8.— Honey-bee — Worker. 


there  is  a  chance  of  improving  this  stingless 
bee  to  a  great  extent.  True,  the  method  of 
storing  honey  is  radically  different  between 
the  bees ;  but  do  not  the  great  honey-cups  of 
the  melipona  offer  the  ingenious  inventor 
a  chance  upon  which  to  improve  his  talent? 
Again,  it  is  true  that  this  melipona  has  not 
been  wintered  successfully  in  the  North;  but 
it  is  possible  that,  when  we  learn  their  habits 
better,  we  may  be  able  to  do  this.  At  pres- 
ent Florida  and  California  seem  to  be  the 
only  places  outside  of  our  island  possessions 
in  which  these  bees  can  be  kept  the  year 
round,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
they  can  be  wintered  in  some  other  favored 
regions  where  the  winters  are  mild. 

"But,"  you  ask,  "can  this  stingless  bee  de- 
fend itself  against  the  bee  armed  with  a  fatal 
sting  or  any  other  enemy?"  I  think  it  can. 
They  are  remarkably  quick  in  action.  The 
honey-bee  is  slow  and  clumsy  compared  with 
them.  Then  they  build  their  nests  and  guard 
them  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  honey-bee  to  enter.  If  we  can  induce 
them  to  live  in  hives  with  wide  entrances, 
no  doubt  a  honey-bee-excluding  zinc  built 
for  this  special  purpose  can  be  devised.  When 


Fig.  10.— Honey-bee,  worker — side  view. 
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these  bees  are  once  angered  they  make  an 
attack  with  all  fury.  Their  lightning-like 
sallies  are  certain  to  scare  one.  as  the  pain- 
ful stings  of  the  mellifera  under  such  con- 
ditions are  surely  remembered.  The  bite 
of  the  melipona  is  not  painful ;  in  fact  they 
can  not  cut  the  tenderest  skin ;  but  they  pinch 
and  cling  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  attack  anything.  How- 
ever, these  bees  are  not  easily  aroused,  and 
attack  only  when  their  nest  is  broken.  They 
are,  indeed,  extremely  docile. 

One  strange  thing  about  the  melipona  is 
that  the  bee-men  have  failed  to  discover 
drones  in  the  nest.  All  of  the  family  Apidcs 
have  what  corresponds  to  the  queen,  drone, 
and  worker  of  the  honey-bee.  so  the  stingless 
bee  can  be  no  exception.  However,  the  life 
habits  of  the  different  genera  are  not  alike 
in  many  details.  The  drones  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  melipona  are  reared  at  long 
intervals  under  some  special  conditions.  The 
drone  of  this  large  melipona  no  doubt  exists, 
but  has  so  far  escaped  the  notice  of  the  bee- 
keeping fraternit}-.  Only  long  scientific  in- 
vestigation can  probably  clear  this  point.  An- 
other strange  thing  is  about  swarms.  Like 
drones,  these  melipona  seem  to  be  non- 
swarming.  But  how  do  they  increase?  The 
natives  know  enough  to  increase  them  by 
simply  dividing;  but  how  they  increase  nat- 
urally still  remains  for  the  patient  inves- 
tigator, and  he  will  doubtless  bring  to  light 
some  interesting  facts. 

The  nests  of  the  melipona  are  radically 
different  from  those  of  the  mellifera.  Their 
construction  seems  to  be  something  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  honey-bee  and  the  bumble- 
bee. The  color  of  the  brood-comb  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  bumble-bee,  being 
light  brown  in  color,  tough  and  fibrous.  The 
combs  are  built  in  parallel  tiers  held  apart 
by  columns  of  wax.  The  cells  are  con- 
structed of  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  mel- 
lifera, but  in  onh-  one  layer,  like  that  of  a 
wasp,  and  not  in  double  sets  with  a  com- 
mon base  as  with  the  honey-bee.  The  honey 
and  pollen  are  not  stored  in  the  brood- 
combs,  but  separately  in  large  egg-shaped 
cells  scattered  along  the  edges  of  the  brood. 
These  cells  are  quite  large,  and  hold  con- 
siderable Quantities  of  honey  or  pollen.  The 
brood-rearing  of  the  melipona,  too.  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  mellifera.  The  brood- 
cell  is  first  filled  with  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  pollen,  then  the  egg  is  laid  on  top  of 
this  mass,  and  the  cell  is  sealed.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  is  seen  by  the  shape  of  the  ab- 
domen of  the  melipona  queen,  which  would 
not  allow  of  the  laying  of  the  egg  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cells  as  in  the  case  of  the  mel- 
lifera. As  to  the  time  taken  to  develop 
a  perfect  worker  or  queen  I  can  not  say, 
this  being  another  point  that  remains  to  be 
investigated. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  a  stingless 
b€e  would  be  of  untold  value  providing  its 
honey-gathering  capacities  were  as  good  as 
those  of  the  mellifera.    Burbank  has  bred 


the  spine  from  the  cacti,  and  will  in  time 
make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
man  who  breeds  the  sting  from  the  bee  will 
make  the  air  hum  with  bees  where  no  bee 
fiew  before. 

The  large  melipona  which  I  have  illustrated 
is  one  of  a  great  genus  found  in  ^Mexico 
south  to  Argentina.  A  large  melipona  was 
domesticated  by  that  great  nation  of  Incas  of 
South  America  long  centuries  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
find  a  bee  more  highly  developed  than  the 
one  we  now  have,  in  the  little-knowm  cen- 
tral Andes  region,  where  this  ancient  civili- 
zation made  its  home.  I  am  doubtless  op- 
timistic regarding  these  melipona.  ^lany 
consider  them  absolutely  worthless  as  a 
commercial  asset.  I  accord  them  but  little 
value  as  ^-et. 

Some  others  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
receive  attention  from  the  bee-keeper.  The 
small  stingless  bee  found  commonly  in  Cuba 
is  the  most  familiar.  Reports  come  from 
Mexico  of  a  large  green  bee  and  another 
black  bee.  From  South  America  comes  the 
report  of  a  white  bee.  I  have  yet  to  ob- 
tain authentic  information  regarding  these. 
Some  hope  to  find  a  still  larger  bee  than  is 
now  known,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
should  not  exist.  The  fact  is,  the  genus  is 
comparatively  unknown.  Indeed,  such  scien- 
tific data  have  been  gathered,  but  it  is  very 
scattered,  and  would  take  months  of  labor 
and  waiting  to  present  in  form  to  the  bee- 
keeper such  as  would  be  of  interest  and 
value. 

I  am  indebted  to  ]Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison, 
of  Porto  Rico,  for  the  specimens  of  the  large 
melipona  reproduced  here.  Mr.  Morrison 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  discovery  of 
this  large  melipona,  which  to  date  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  known.  He  obtained  these 
bees  only  after  long  waiting  and  a  con- 
siderable personal  risk.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Prof.  T.  S.  Hine,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, for  aid  in  making  the  micro-photos 
and  for  information  on  this  subject. 


ALEXANDER'S   APIARY;  THE  MAN,  THE 
LOCATION,  THE  METHOD. 


The  Observations  Made  During  a  Visit  Taken 
in  the  Interest  of  Gleanings. 

BY  D.   EVERETT  LYON,  PH.D. 


L'ntil  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  unknown  to 
the  bee-keeping  world  that  the  largest  apiary 
in  the  United  States  is  located  at  Delanson, 
X.  Y.,  and  that  its  owner  is  E.  W.  Alexander. 

^lost  of  us  had  learned  to  look  upon  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  as  the  land  of  big  things, 
especially  in  the  line  of  apiaries ;  but  we 
awakened  one  morning  to  the  fact  that  the 
largest  apiar\^  located  in  one  yard  is  that  of 
E.  "W.  Alexander.  We  learned  that  in  his 
home  yard  were  750  colonies,  and  that  last 


FIRST  PRIZE  PHOTO  OF  A  SWARM  OF  BEES,  BY  A.  L.  ERRETT.     SEE  EDITORIALS.. 
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year  his  crop  of  hone}',  all  extracted,  was 
70,780  lbs. 

While  we  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Alexander's 
statement  of  facts  for  an  instant,  yet  we  felt 
it  would  be  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  to  have  a  visit  made  to 
this  colossal  apiary,  and  an  account  given  of 
the  man,  his  location,  and  his  method.  The 
writer  was,  therefore,  sent  by  the  editor  of 
Gleanings  to  give  a  write-up  of  this  mar- 
velous project,  and  I  can  truly  say  the  sight 
was  wonderful.  The  roar  of  those  750  col- 
onies as  their  field  bees  went  and  came  is 
simply  indescribable. 

Delanson  is  located  about  30  miles  west  of 
Albany,  about  half  way  between  Albany  and 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  midst  of  the  buckwheat 
section  of  New  York,  and  a  finer  landscape  is 
hard  to  find. 

Mr.  Alexander's  home  is  about  a  mile  out 
of  town,  and  nestles  against  the  hillside,  from 
which  a  glorious  view  can  be  had  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  of  the  village  of  De- 
lanson, nestling  in  the  valley.  The  Alexander 
home  is  on  a  farm  of  some  130  acres ;  but  as 
its  owner  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  bees 
the  farm  is  mostly  sown  to  grass,  and  pro- 
duces some  200  tons  of  hay  a  year. 

Brother  Alexander  himself  is,  I  should  say, 
about  60  years  of  age,  so  far  as  the  years  go, 
but  has  in  him  a  youthful  heart. 

One  has  but,  like  the  writer,  to  spend  a 
few  days  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  to  learn 
that  he  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
field  of  apiculture.  The  secret  of  his  success 
is  found  in  his  statement  to  the  writer, 
namely,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  whole  year's  yield  of  honey  to  carry  through 
some  experiment  that  would  help  him  in  the 
future. 

Another  element  of  his  success  is  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  lover  of  bees,  and  takes  real 
pleasure  in  working  among  them. 

E.  W.  Alexander  has  been  a  bee-keeper 
ever  since  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  we 
were  very  much  entertained  as  well  as 
amused  by  his  description  of  how  he  used  to 
do  things  in  those  days.  So  that  from  boy- 
hood Mr.  Alexander  has  been  a  bee-keeper; 
and  so  modest  has  he  been  of  his  success  that, 
though  he  has  been  doing  things  on  a  gigantic 
scale  for  years,  it  remained  for  others  to 
discover  him,  and  that  at  a  very  recent  date. 

Mr.  Alexander's  home  is  one  of  refinement, 
and  pervaded  by  a  fine  religious  atmosphere, 
and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  women,  with  a  big  motherly 
heart — one  of  the  kind  of  women  who  make 
you  feel  you  are  a  better  man  for  having  met 
them. 

From  the  bee  business  Mr.  Alexander  has 
been  able  to  start  his  sons  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  to 
see  them  all  do  well.  In  fact,  our  friend 
stated  to  me  that  it  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  that  all  of  their  children  had  turned 
out  well,  and  had  never  caused  them  shame 
or  heartache.  Happy  the  parent  who  can  say 
likewise;  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  atmosphere 


of  that  home,  and  the  example  of  a  godly 
father  and  a  devoted  mother. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  had  in  partnership  his  son  Frank,  a 
noble  fellow,  and  a  natural-born  bee-keeper 
— a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  who,  hap- 
pily married,  lives  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  down  in  the  village.  So  much  for 
the  man ;  now  a  few  words  regarding 

THE  LOCATION. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  this  respect ;  and  but  for  this  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  one 
yard  so  large  a  number  of  colonies.  This 
part  of  New  York  was,  years  ago,  the  scene 
of  many  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Indians 
constituting  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  other 
tribes  from  the  West;  and  history  records 
the  massacre  of  the  whites  at  both  Cherry 
Valley  and  Schenectady.  But  now  for  nearly 
200  years  this  country  has  been  given  up  to 
husbanding;  and,  because  of  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  the  soil,  buckwheat  is  a  staple 
annual  crop. 

For  200  years  or  more  this  has  been  a  big 
and  staple  crop ;  and  for  miles  around,  at 
time  of  bloom,  the  mountains  seem  covered 
with  virgin  snow.  I  timed  my  visit  to  be 
there  at  buckwheat  bloom,  and  the  sight  was 
well  worth  the  trip.  The  buckwheat  comes 
into  bloom  about  the  last  of  July,  and  thus 
continues  until  about  the  loth  of  September, 
and  forms  the  main  crop  of  honey.  The  main 
hor.ey-flov/,  coming  as  it  does  so  late  in  the 
season,  gives  Mr.  Alexander  a  fine  chance 
to  have  his  colonies  all  built  up  strong  for 
the  flow — a  condition  which  would  not  be 
always  possible  where  the  flow  is  in  June  or 
even  July. 

There  must  be  at  least  5000  acres  of  buck- 
wheat within  range  of  his  bees ;  and  the 
threshing-machine  men  say  that,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  get  within  the  zone  visited  by 
the  bees,  the  buckwheat  crop  is  better  in 
quality  and  quantity,  showing  that  the  bees 
are  benefactors  to  the  surrounding  farmers 
as  fertilizers  of  the  buckwheat  blossom.  And 
this  is  a  fact  overlooked  by  many  bee-keepers ; 
namely,  that  the  sole  mission  of  the  bee  is  to 
fructify  the  honey  that  it  stores.  Goldenrod 
also  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  believes  it  gives  him  as  much 
honey  as  buckwheat.  I  know  from  tasting  a 
sample  that  its  presence  in  buckwheat  greatly 
improves  it. 

Like  all  country  districts  there  is  some 
sweet  and  white  clover,  also  basswood ;  and  a 
crop  of  honey  is  often  harvested  from  these 
before  the  buckwheat  bloom  comes  on;  but 
nevertheless  the  buckwheat  crop  is  the  main 
one  and  one  that  seldom  fails. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  leave  the  matter 
of  location  without  stating  that  it  would  he 
the  height  of  folly  to  say  nothing  of  the  vio- 
lation of  ethical  principles  for  other  bee- 
keepers to  start  up  near  our  friend. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the  country 
will  support  any  more  bees  than  are  there; 
and  as  our  friend  has  pre-empted  the  terri- 
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tory  he  should  not  be  crowded  by  interpo- 
lators. 

To  conclude  the  matter,  a  word  about 

THE  METHOD. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  hard  work  to  be 
done  in  an  apiary  Hke  this ;  so,  in  addition  to 


building  a  special  repository  for  his  charges; 
and  from  the  description  I  received  from  him 
the  other  day  it  is  an  expensive  and  elaborate 
affair  with  honey,  hives,  and  extracting- 
house  combined. 

The  bees  are  set  out  in  the  spring;  and  such 


FRANK  ALEx.\XDER  (sox  OF  E.  w.).    "These  are  nice  warm  gloves. 


himself  and  his  son  Frank,  our  friend  had 
two  other  expert  assistants,  and  the  quar- 
tette was  kept  on  the  jump  all  of  the  time. 

The  bees  are  wintered  in  the  cellar  of  the 
dwelling;  but  this  year  Mr.  Alexander  is 


colonies  as  need  it  are  fed  for  brood-rearing, 
and  requeening  is  practiced  when  necessary. 

The  honey  is  extracted  when  ripe,  and  runs 
from  the  extracting-house  through  a  two- 
inch  iron  pipe  to  big  storage-tanks  holding 
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5000  lbs.  each,  and  in  a  few  days  it  is  run  ofif 
into  wooden  casks  holding  about  160  lbs.  each, 
and  in  such  shape  it  is  sold  at  wholesale. 

Mr.  Alexander  raises  his  own  queens,  and 
is  in  touch  with  all  of  the  detail  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  in  conversation,  with  his  hired  as- 
sistants I  learned  that  they  esteemed  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  for  such  a  man. 

Though  somewhat  advanced  in  years  our 
friend  has  a  youthful  step ;  his  eyes  fairly 
twinkle  as  he  talks  about  the  bees,  and  he 
has  no  secrets  of  management  that  he  keeps 
from  his.  fellow  bee-keepers. 

My  visit  to  their  home  lingers  as  a  sweet 
memory ;  and  as  I  left  its  portals  it  was  with 
the  prayer  that  there  might  be  more  and  more 
of  such  lovely  Christian  homes  in  our  land; 
for  these  things  make  life  worth  the  living, 
act  as  a  sweetening  leaven  in  society,  and  at 
life's  close  cheer  the  last  moments  with  the 
thought  that  life  has  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  one  has  lived  to  build  up,  not  to  tear 
down. 

[I  fully  indorse  all  that  Dr.  Lyon  has  said 
concerning  Mr.  Alexander ;  and  it  has  been 
a  wonder  to  me  how  it  was  possible  that 
so  successful  a  bee-keeper  has  been  operat- 
ing for  these  thirty  years  on  those  York 
State  hills,  with  little  or  nothing  being  known 
of  him  in  the  bee  journals.  Perhaps  it  is 
well,  for  now  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
ripest  experience  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  at  the  same  time  most  extensive 
bee-keepers  jn  the  world. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  quite  alone  in  the  dis- 
tinction that  he  operates  more  bees  in  a 
given  locality  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  the  world.  While  he  formerly  worked 
out-apiaries,  he  has  now  demonstrated  that 
he  can  make  more  money  by  keeping  his 
bees  all  in  one  place  than  wasting  valuable 
time  on  the  road  that  might  be  more  pro- 
fitably spent  among  the  bees  in  productive 
labor.  And  yet  Mr.  Alexander  contemplates 
increasing  his  750  colonies  to  1000,  because 
he  believes  that  the  extra  number  will  still 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  general  average.  The 
ordinary  bee-keeper  will  be  nonplused  to 
know  how  it  is  that  so  many  colonies  are 
worked  to  advantage  all  in  one  spot.  A 
glance  at  the  large  engravings  in  this  is- 
sue will  partly  explain  the  secret.  The 
surrounding  country  is  very  hilly,  and  from 
the  bee-yard  one  can  look  in  a  number 
of  directions  and  actually  see  immense  fields 
o-'  white  (buckwheat),  which  in  the  dis- 
tance look  like  mere  specks  or  white  patches 
on  the  landscape.  When  it  is  understood 
that  these  750  colonies  have  a  range  of  5000 
acres  of  buckwheat,  and  probably  as  many 
more  of  goldenrod,  one  can  begin  to  com- 
prehend .something  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
location.  Next  to  basswood  buckwheat  is 
the  heaviest  yielder  of  nectar  af  any  plant 
in  the  world  at  least  in  this  part  of  York 
State. 

Some  of  the  buckwheat-fields,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  top  view,  are  probably  four  or 
five  miles  distant.    We  ordinarily  estimate 


that  bees  do  not  generally  go  beyond  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  average;  but  the  con- 
ditions afforded  by  this  hill  country  are  some- 
what peculiar.  I  suspect  the  bees  have  a 
telescopic  vision — that  they  can  actually  see 
these  white  patches  as  far  as  or  further 
than  we  can;  that  they  learn  that  these 
patches  contain  honey;  and  as  soon  as  they 
exhaust  the  nectar  from  near-by  fields  they 
will  go  to  the  further  ones,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  kept  busy  all  day. 

In  most  localities  buckwheat  yields  nec- 
tar only  about  two  hours  in  the  morning. 
During  the  night  it  is  secreted,  and  the  bees 
are  kept  busy  another  twn  hours ;  but  here 
the  multiplicity  of  the  fields  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  bees  to  gather  all  the  nec- 
tar. Then  the  problem  simmers  itself  down 
to  this :  That  if  one  can  induce  the  bees 
to  fly  five  miles,  and  bring  back  heavy  loads 
of  nectar,  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  a  crop 
ot  honey  thus,  by  having  all  the  bees  in 
one  location,  than  to  have  them  scattered  in 
several  yards,  because  the  bees  will  travel 
cheaper  than  their  owner. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Do 
the  bees  actually  go  five  miles?"  I  think 
Mr.  Alexander  told  me  that  he  had  visited 
buckwheat  patches  that  distance  from  home, 
and  actually  lined  bees  going  from  those 
patches  in  a  direct  line  toward  his  mammoth 
yard,  proving  conclusively  that  his  bees 
would  actually  go  five  miles,  and  did  do  it. 
By  a  scheme  of  outyards  having  100  colonic* 
in  a  spot  the  bees  probably  would  not  go 
over  two  miles,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  could  not  gather  all  the  nectar  in  a 
radius  of  that  length ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  increase  the  number  of 
colonies  we  compel  the  bees  to  go  further, 
and  further  they  go. 

The  question  might  arise,  "What  is  to 
prevent  some  one  else  from  locating  a  yard 
of  500  colonies  three  miles  from  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's?" Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know;  but 
I  will  say  this:  Anybody  who  would  do  this 
would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  smarter  than 
the  average  bee-keeper  if  he  beats  Mr.  Alex- 
ander in  the  game  of  getting  nectar;  and 
besides  he  knows  this  locality  as  an  inter- 
loper would  not.  Then  I  am  convinced  that, 
all  through  these  York  State  hills,  there  is 
a  sort  of  moral  code  that  one  bee-keeper  is 
not  to  overlap  on  another's  territory. 

The  top  view,  unfortunately,  does  not  show 
the  number  of  white  patches  that  one  will 
actually  see  while  he  is  on  the  spot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  photo  can  do  justice  to  the 
landscape. 

The  lower  picture  shows  a  close  view  of 
one  of  the  fields  of  buckwheat.  One  can  get 
some  idea  of  its  size  by  the  height  of  the 
trees  in  the  distance. 

The  middle  view  shows  the  entire  Alex- 
ander apiary.  All  three  of  these  views  were 
taken  with  a  Panoram  camera  that  takes  in 
a  scope  of  142  degrees.  If  one  has  the 
time  and  patience  he  will  be  able  to  count 
750  colonies;  and  with  some  few  exceptions 
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they  were  all  boomers ;  for,  be  it  said  to 
Mr.  Alexander's  credit,  he  knows  how  to 
get  his  colonies  in  prime  condition  for  the 
honey  crop  when  it  comes.  He  does  it  by 
scientific  feeding  at  the  right  time.  Right 
here  is  one  very  important  secret  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  success,  and  why  he  has  been 
able  to  do  things  on  such  a  magnificent 
scale. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  long  tin  pipe 
(for  carrying  the  honey)  leading  from  the 
little  extracting-house  in  the  center  of  the 
yard ;  to  another  building  containing  immense 
evaporating-tanks . 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  Glean- 
ings is  able  to  bring  prominently  before 
the  world  this  immense  bee-yard;  and  proud, 
also,  that  we  are  permitted  to  lay  before  our 
large  circle  of  readers  some  of  the  secrets 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  success. 

The  series  of  Alexander  articles  that  we 
shall  be  publishing  from  time  to  time  will 
be  among  the  most  valuable  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  publish. — Ed.] 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


Cutting  off  the  Corners  in  order  to  Save  Time ; 
Honey-tanks. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  this  article  I  hope  to  mention  at  least  a 
few  of  the  essential  things  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  production  of 
honey.  One  very  important  thing  is  the  grade 
of  the  land  where  youi  hives  stand.  A 
gradual  slope  to  the  southeast,  with  a  de- 
scent of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  every  ten 
is  the  most  desirable.  This  gives  you  a  fine 
chance  to  have  your  honey  run  from  the  ex- 
tractor through  a  pipe  into  your  storage- 
tanks  ;  and  when  the  most  of  your  colonies 
are  above  the  extracting-building  it  is  much 
easier  to  bring  in  the  heavy  combs  than  it 
would  be  if  the  ground  were  level.  This, 
when  handling  many  tons  of  honey  in  a  sea- 
son, is  of  much  importance.  Every  move  our 
honey  makes  from  the  hive  where  it  is  gath- 
ered to  our  railroad  station  is  all  down  hill. 
There  is  not  a  place  where  it  has  to  be  raised 
one  foot. 

You  will  notice  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photos  one  of  our  men  in  the  act  of  shoving 
into  the  extracting-building  a  carrier  of 
heavy  combs  to  be  extracted.  As  he  comes 
to  the  building  with  this  carrier  in  his  right 
hand  he  raises  a  drop  sliding-door  with  his 
left.  That  is  just  large  enough  to  nicely  ad- 
mit the  carrier,  he  gives  it  a  shove,  and  it 
slides  along  a  bench  to  the  man  at  the  extrac- 
tor, then  he  drops  the  sliding-door,  and  takes 
one  step  to  the  left,  raises  another  door,  and 
pulls  out  a  carrier  of  empty  combs;  this  only 
requires  five  seconds  to  put  the  heavy  combs 
of  one  carrier  into  the  building  and  take  out 
the  extracted  combs  of  another.  While  the5 
are  in  the  building  the  man  at  the  extractor 
uncaps  those  that  require  it  and  puts  them 


through  a  four-frame  Cowan  extractor;  and 
now  comes  the  part  where  we  have  a  great 
advantage  over  many.  We  give  this  honey  no 
attention  whatever.  The  gate  of  the  extrac- 
tor is  wide  open  all  the  time ;  and  as  fast  as 
the  honey  leaves  the  combs  it  runs  through  a 
pipe  which  has  one  end  under  the  extractor- 
gate,  and  the  other  end  over  the  storage-tank 
we  wish  to  fill ;  and  as  these  tanks  hold  about 
4,500  lbs  apiece  we  don't  have  to  look  at  them 
very  often  to  see  that  they  are  not  running 
over.  These  tanks  are  in  pairs,  two  of  them 
in  each  of  the  small  buildings  you  see  in  the 
photo.  When  one  tank  is  full  we  simply  add 
on  a  short  piece  of  pipe  which  will  convey  the 
honey  into  the  next  tank.  They  have  a  large 
gate  at  the  bottom  cf  one  end,  and  are  resting 
on  large  blocks,  high  enough  from  the  floor 
so  we  can  set  our  scales  with  a  barrel  on 
under  the  gate,  then  draw  off  the  honey  di- 
rectly into  the  barrel,  setting  the  scales  at 
whatever  weight  we  wish  it  to  hold ;  then 
when  we  have  that  weight  we  close  the  gate 
of  the  tank  and  have  not  had  to  lift  any 
honey  nor  lose  a  drop  in  filling. 

Then  when  you  want  to  ship  your  honey, 
drive  your  wagon  along  the  lower  side  of 
your  building,  lay  down  a  plank  and  roll  out 
the  barrels  on  a  level  with  your  wagon, 

[W^hen  I  visited  J\lr.  Alexander  during 
the  height  of  his  buckwheat  flow  I  took  a 
number  of  photos  showing  the  men  actually 
at  work,  and  also  photos  of  appliances  used. 
The  two  half-tones  showing  the  little  ex- 
tracting-building, and  the  method  of  putting 
inside  the  filled  combs  and  removing  the 
empty  ones,  are  a  part  of  this  series.  Mr. 
Alexander,  with  the  aid  of  these  pictures, 
will  describe  his  methods  more  in  detail  in 
future  issues. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  particularly  was 
the  perfect  system  that  our  correspondent 
has  elaborated  for  saving  labor  in  securing 
his  immense  crop.  The  whole  outfit,  in- 
cluding the  building,  but  exclusive  of  hives, 
bees,  and  the  honey-tanks,  would  not  cost 
$50,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  imagine  any 
thing  more  suitable  than  this  little  extract- 
ing-house, just  large  enough  to  hold  one 
man,  a  four-frame  reversible  extractor,  and 
two  or  three  comb-carriers.  One  man  in- 
side does  the  extracting  while  two  others 
take  off  the  honey.  While  one  of  the  two 
outside  m.en  is  taking  a  carrier  of  combs 
to  the  building,  the  other  is  putting  in  a  set 
of  empty  combs  from  which  the  filled  ones 
were  taken,  closing  up  the  hive  and  open- 
ing up  another  one.  By  this  time  the  other 
man  has  returned  with  a  carrier  of  empty 
combs.  Both  of  them  shake  and  brush  the 
filled  ones  and  put  them  in  the  carrier.  When 
full,  one  man,  as  before  explained,  takes 
them  to  the  extracting-house.  So  on  the 
operation  is  repeated  with  the  whole  750 
colonies.  To  relieve  the  monotony,  all  three 
of  the  men  change  off.  The  man  in  the  ex- 
tracting-house will  come  out  while  one  of 
the  outside  men  will  go  inside. 
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These  little  comb-carriers  are  very  simple 
and  inexpensive ;  in  fact,  the  whole  lay-out 
is  so  extremely  cheap  and  simple,  and  yet 
so  effective,  that  the  extracted-honey  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  will  do  well  to  follow 
this  plan  unless  they  have  something  bet- 
ter. 

In  our  next  issue  Mr.  Alexander  will 
describe  how  the  honey  is  conveyed  from 
the  extractor  to  the  receiving-tank,  some 
distance  away,  and  how  he  strains  all  his 
honey  and  how  he  further  evaporates  it. — 
Ed.] 


PACKING  COMB  HONEY  IN  SHIPPING- 
CASES. 

The  Importance  of  Providing  Some  Material  to 
Absorb  the  Shock ;  the  Use  of  Corrugated 
Paper  in  Place  of  No-drip  Sticks. 

BY  J.  E.  CRANE. 

During  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  all  depart- 
ments of  bee-keeping,  and  cases  for  shippmg 
honey  to  market  in  have  been  improving 
with  other  things.  I  remember  very  well 
visiting  a  bee-keeper  in  the  north  part  of 
Vermont,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  In  the  even- 
ing he  said  he  had  honey  to  pack.  As  I  was 
hoping  to  have  honey  to  ship  later,  I  watched 
the  process  with  much  interest.  He  brought 
out  into  his  kitchen  a  lot  of  odd-sized  boxes 
and  a  flour-barrel,  and  proceeded  to  fit  them 
into  it.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he 
should  use  a  barrel  for  comb  honey;  but  he 
told  me  it  was  the  safest  way  in  the  world 
to  ship  honey,  or  at  least  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  its  being  broken  if  shipped  in  this 
way. 

The  next  season  my  brother  and  I  produced 
some  3000  lbs.,  and  sold  to  a  local  dealer 
who  proceeded  to  pack  in  drygoods-boxes. 
A  little  later  I  learned,  by  visiting  New 
York,  that  honey  was  shipped  to  that  market 
in  cases  made  for  that  purpose,  holding 
from  50  to  75  lbs.,  many  of  them  holding  two 
tiers  of  boxes;  but  commission  men  told  me 
that  the  single-tier  cases  were  preferred. 
Later  the  size  was  cut  down  to  hold  20 
or  25  lbs.,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  size  and  style  to-day.  A  tray 
of  paper  in  the  bottom  of  these  cases,  with 
sticks  running  across  the  bottom  for  the 
section  to  rest  on,  brings  shipping-cases  down 
to  date.  These  have,  I  believe,  proved  (with 
careful  handling)  very  satisfactory  for  ship- 
ping to  near-by  places  or  long  distances 
when  there  is  no  change  of  cars  if  packed 
securely  in  a  car. 

Where  much  change,  a  danger  of  breakage 
occurs,  if  these  small  cases  are  packed  in  a 
larger  one  weighing  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  straw,  handles,  etc.,  they  are 
said  to  travel  more  safely.  The  only  fault 
with  the  present  shipping-case  is  the  danger 
of  breakage  of  combs.  Of  course,  we  can 
pack  a  lot  in  a  through  car  to  the  commis- 
sion man  or  dealer  in  our  larger  cities,  and 


it  will  almost  always  go  through  safely; 
but  the  large  dealer  can  not  ship  in  the 
same  way,  but  must  parcel  it  out  in  small 
lots,  and  re-ship,  consigning  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  expressmen  or  truckmen  of 
our  cities,  so  that  often  it  reaches  the  buyer 
more  or  less  broken.  Could  a  case  be  in- 
vented that  would  carry  honey  safely  it 
would,  I  believe,  very  largely  increase  the 
consumption  of  this  delicious  product,  and 
relieve  our  overstocked  markets.  Many  gro- 
cers now  refuse  to  buy,  or  buy  but  lightly, 
well  knowing  that  the  danger  of  loss  by 
breakage  is  quite  as  great  as  any  profit 
likely  to  be  had  by  dealing  in  so  risky  an 
article  as  comb  honey.  One  grocer  recently 
said  he  had  rather  pay  two  cents  a  pound 
more  to  a  local  dealer,  and  be  sure  of  having 
his  combs  all  unbroken,  than  to  buy  for 
two  cents  less  and  run  the  risk  of  break- 
age. 

Some  dealers  seem  to  get  used  to  it,  and 
expect  more  or  less  breakage,  and  take  it 
patiently,  but  with  most  of  them  it  is  quite 
otherwise. 

Honey  shipped  during  warm  weather 
i?  likely  to  go  more  safely  than  when  it  is 
colder.  At  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  85° 
wax  is  at  its  greatest  strength.  If  you  raise 
the  temperature  it  becomes  soft  and  weak. 
If  you  lower  the  temperature  it  becomes 
brittle  and  weak. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  on  account  of  trying  to  market 
our  honey  direct  to  grocers,  and  shipping  to 
them  direct  in  small  lots,  and  I  find  it  of 
more  importance  than  I  had  thought.  In 
fact,  packages  play  a  most  important  part  in 
commerce.  As  a  nation  we  are  trying  to 
increase  our  foreign  trade,  yet  our  consuls 
cit  foreign  ports  or  cities  complain  of  de- 
fective packages,  or  those  not  adapted  to  the 
trade  sought. 

The  invention  of  a  safe,  light,  and  cheap 
package  for  shipping  eggs  to  market  has 
doubtless  added  immensely  to  the  value  of 
this  domestic  product. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  fruit- 
growers. The  success  of  growing  small  fruits 
depends  upon  the  use  of  small  baskets  in 
larger  crates.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  peach-grower  in  the 
v/orld,  yet  I  believe  his  success  is  the  re- 
sult of  new  and  improved  packages  and 
methods  of  shipping,  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
growing  of  the  fruit.  The  skill  of  fruit- 
growers on  the  Pacific  coast  in  packing  their 
fruit  is  well  known,  and  has  much  to  do  with 
their  success. 

Comb  honey  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fragile  of  rural 
products,  and  yet  so  delicious  and  healthful 
that,  could  it  be  safely  delivered  at  every 
grocery  in  the  country,  I  believe  its  con- 
sumption would  very  rapidly  increase  until 
all  produced  would  be  taken  at  good  prices. 

My  son,  Philip  E.  Crane,  was  on  the  road 
several  weeks  last  year,  and  again  this  sea- 
son, selling  honey,  and  he  quickly  saw  the 
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EXTRA.  FANCY  COMB  HONEY,  EVERY  SECTION  OF  WHICH  IS   ENTIRELY    SURROUNDED  WITH 

CORRUGATED  PAPER. 

pretty  safe  case.  Planer  shavings,  excelsior, 
or  other  material  can  be  used.  Unlined  cor- 
rugated paper,  if  cut  so  as  to  have  the  corru- 
gations first  lengthwise  and  then  crosswise, 
is  very  helpful  if  two  or  three  layers  are 
used.  If  great  care  is  required,  fillers  can 
he  used  such  as  are  used  in  shipping  bottles, 
thus  making  a  box  or  cell  of  elastic  paper 
for  each  section.  Corrugated  paper  is  not 
expensive,  and  the  extra  expense  is  not 
large. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  our  pack- 


value  (perhaps  I  might  say  the  necessity) 
of  lessening  the  danger  of  breakage ;  and 
when  we  began  packing  this  year  we  began 
to  lay  corrugated  paper  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cases  before  filling  with  honey.  I  soon 
noticed  that,  if  we  used  single-faced  boards 
lengthwise  of  the  case,  bending  the  ends  of 
the  board  up  the  ends  of  the  cases,  we  had, 
in  addition  to  a  safer  case,  a  very  good  pro- 
tection from  any  honey  dripping  from  the 
combs  above  it.  Now,  if  we  place  under 
this  some  light  elastic  material  we  have  a 


CORRUGATED    PAPER    FOR    INSERTION  IN  THE    BOTTOM  OF  SHIPPING- CASES,  IN  PLACE  OF 

DRIP- STICKS. 
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ing-cases  are  rather  expensive;  but,  are  they? 
Apple-producers  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  30 
or  35  cents  for  barrels  when  they  are  get- 
ting less  than  two  dollars  per  barrel  for 
their  fruit,  thus  giving  one-sixth  of  all  they 
get  for  the  package,  while  I  can  get  up  a 
case  for  my  honey,  with  very  good  protection 
against  breakage,  for  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  what  my  honey  sells  for. 

By  the  way,  I  notice  of  late  that  careful 
apple-packers  are  using  cushions  of  some 
light  material  for  the  heads  of  their  barrels, 
to  prevent  bruising  the  fruit  when  filling 
and  heading  the  barrels.  Does  it  pay  them? 
I  do  not  need  to  answer  the  question.  And 
if  it  will  pay  them,  how  much  better  will  it 
pay  bee-keepers  to  pack  their  honey  so  that 
there  shall  be  the  least  danger  of  break- 
age? 

I  may  say,  in  closing,  that  the  use  of 
corrugated  board  in  packing  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  appears  to  be  especially 
pleasing  to  those  who  receive  honey  so 
packed. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  October  16. 

[It  is  a  fact  that  bee-keepers  have  hardly 
kept  pace  with  the  fruit-men  in  getting  up 
suitable  packages  and  shipping-cases  for  their 
comb  honey.  It  may  be  that  this  reflects 
more  seriously  on  the  bee-supply  manufac- 
turer than  on  the  customer.  If  so,  the  Root 
Co.  will  try  to  take  its  own  medicine. 

As  soon  as  Messrs.  Crane  and  Green  sug- 
gested the  use  of  corrugated  paper,  such 
as  is  put  around  patent-medicine  bottles  and 


other  fragile  articles,  I  felt  at  once  that 
here  was  something  that  was  just  the  thing 
for  comb  honey  shipping-cases  in  lieu  of 
the  no-drip  sticks.  Why  did  not  somebody 
think  of  it  before?  Why  have  we  been 
so  stupid  as  to  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
run  ahead  of  us?  Why  have  we  been  letting 
our  comb  honey  break  down  when  we  might 
have  saved  quite  a  respectable  percentage  of 
it? 

We  have  been  testing  the  corrugated  paper 
by  taking  cases  of  comb  honey  right  out 
of  stock.  Half  of  the  case  to  be  tested 
contained  the  no-drip  cleats,  and  the  other 
half  the  corrugated  paper.  How  did  we  test 
it?  We  lifted  the  case  up  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor  and  let  it  drop  ker-slap ;  and 
we  kept  on  dropping  it  until  some  of  the 
combs  were  broken  out  of  the  sections.  Then 
we  would  open  up  the  case  and  see  which 
side  fared  the  worse.  Of  course,  the  comb 
honey  on  the  no-drip  side  broke  out  first. 
The  continual  dropping,  however,  smashed 
all  the  combs,  leaving  but  little  choice  be- 
tween either  side.  But  it  was  very  evident 
that,  in  ordinary  shipping,  the  corrugated 
paper  with  its  cushion  surface  would  save 
many  combs  that  would  be  utterly  lost  on 
the  unyielding  no-drip  cleats.  Even  though 
the  cleats  lift  the  honey  above  the  drip,  the 
whole  case  full  is  damaged  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  corrugated  paper  also  lifts  the 
combs  out  of  the  honey,  but  not  so  well  as 
the  cleats.  But  if  the  paper  will  save  the 
breaking  of  the  combs  it  is  easy  to  see  there 
will  be  less  of  drip  or  none  at  all. 
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We  observe  another  thing — that,  when  the 
combs  are  badly  broken,  the  corrugated  paper 
becoming  soaked  with  honey  loses  all  of 
its  cushioning  property,  because  the  corru- 
gations will  flatten  out ;  but  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case. 

The  Root  Co.,  at  least,  proposes  to  furnish 
this  corrugated  paper  to  its  customers  for 
1906  as  an  option  at  one  cent  extra  per 
case.  Probably  we  may  in  time  buy  it  in 
large  enough  quantities  so  we  may  be  able 
to  send  out  cases  equipped  with  this  paper 
at  the  same  price  as  those  containing  no- 
drip  cleats. — Ed.] 


A  FRAME  BONE- YARD. 
Experience  a  Dear  School. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  frame  "bone-yard"  ? 
You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Well, 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  such  a  thing  existed  until  I  dis- 
covered one  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  elated 
with  my  fmd,  for  it  appealed  to  me  as  some- 
thing unique  in  the  bee-line. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
result  of  my  discovery.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  thing  like  it  from  a  bee-keeper's  point 
of  view?  Just  study  the  frames  individually! 
They  remind  one  of  human  faces,  inasmuch 
as  no  two  of  them  seem  to  be  alike.  Yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  that  are  alike 
if  one  were  to  examine  them  closely.  Some 
old  discarded  hives,  covers,  and  bottom- 
boards  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mix-up,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  brambles,  poison  oak,  and 
other  things  too. 

These  frames  were  discarded,  I  should 
judge,  because  the  owner  has  adopted  a 
style  of  Hoffman  frame  more  to  his  liking. 
I  noticed  that  he  made  his  own  hives  and 
frames,  he  having  a  Barnes-saw  outfit  for 
that  purpose.  He  uses  redwood  for  the 
entire  hive  equipment.  (Here  I  may  re- 
mark that  my  experience  is  against  redwood 
for  frames,  as  it  is  too  brittle.  I  prefer 
Oregon  pine  to  any  thing  else  I  have  tried). 

I  was  told  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
apiary  is  a  bachelor.  If  he  were  otherwise, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  wife  would 
have  seen  that  all  the  old  frames  were  con- 
verted into  ne  plus  ultra  kindling-wood.  A 
frame  "bone-yard"  is  all  right  as  an  occa- 
sional curiosity,  but  it  is  a  menace  to  the 
apiary. 

I  have  not  written  the  foregoing  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  owner  of  the  yard,  but  have 
simply  taken  the  opportunity  the  pile  of 
old  and  exposed  frames  presented  to  point 
out  the  danger  they  are  to  the  bee-keeper. 

Oakland.  Cal.,  Oct.  25,  1905. 

[I  have  seen  "frame  bone-yards"  in  some 
localities  in  the  West;  but  they  were  usually 
the  result  of  some  bee-keeper  buying  up  all 
the  bees  in  the  locality  from  a  dozen  or  so 
different  bee-keepers,  each  using  a  different 


hive  and  frame,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
new  owner  to  get  them  all  down  to  one 
size.  The  natural  result  was  a  lot  of  old 
discarded  hives  and  frames  of  all  sizes. 
The  one  here  shown,  however,  is  one  of 
the  biggest  piles  I  have  even  seen.  But  there 
are  times  when  a  frame  bone-yard  of  this 
kind  reminds  us  of  Josh  Billings'  question, 
"What's  the  use  of  knowing  so  much  when 
so  much  you  know  ain't  so?"  That  is  to 
say,  every  once  in  a  while  we  run  across 
a  bee-keeper  who  gets  an  idea  into  his  head 
that  the  veterans  do  not  know  how  to  make 
a  hive  or  a  frame ;  and  then  he  proceeds 
at  once  to  discard  all  his  old  hives  for  one 
of  his  own  get  up.  After  investing  more 
money  than  he  will  ever  earn  he  becomes  dis- 
gusted, and  declares  "bees  don't  pay."  If 
you  go  around  to  his  bee-yard  you  will  find 
a  "frame  bone-yard"  a  good  deal  after  the 
style  of  the  one  here  shown.  That  kind  of 
bee-keeping  is  a  travesty  on  the  profession. 

While  it  may  look  like  poor  policy  to  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  this  kind  in  an  up-to- 
date  bee  journal,  yet  Gleanings  believes  it 
ought  to  show  up  the  foibles  and  follies  as 
well  as  the  Alexander  type  of  bee-keep- 
ing.— Ed.] 


THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 
And  now  I  say  unto  you.  Refrain  from  these  men,  and 
let  them  alone,  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can 
not  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
ag-ainst  God.— Acts  5:  38,  9. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Indianapolis, 
where  we  have  had  a  session  of  the  above 
league,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  21, 
and  closing  on  Friday  evening  following. 
Our  text,  it  seems  to  me,  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially applicable  to  this  organization,  and  it 
it  now  called  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  for  it  now  has  branches  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  if  not  all  of  them, 
and  these  States  were  all  pretty  fully  repre- 
sented by  delegates.  I  should  estimate  that 
three-fourths  of  the  delegates  and  field  work- 
ers were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  al- 
most every  denomination  in  the  United 
States  was  represented.  Quite  a  few  of 
these  eminent  divines  had  also  studied  law ; 
and  among  them  were  some  of  the  finest  and 
brightest  politicians  of  the  age.  Governor 
Hanly,  of  Indiana,  gave  the  opening  address 
of  welcome,  but  before  I  begin  to  tell  you 
about  it  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
opening  prayer. 

I  fear  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  open- 
ing prayer  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  same 
way  that  they  listen  to  the  sermon  that  fol- 
lows.   To  tell  the  truth,  I  know  of  some 
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people  Who  go  to  iVep  during  the  opening 
prayer.    Please  do  net  ask  me  how  I  know; 
and  I  wish  to  a'id  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  prayer  nor  of  the  pastor  who  made  it. 
Well,  this  openmg  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  our  covention  was  made  by  Bishop  Math- 
ews, of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  When 
he  started  out  he  hesitated,  and  seemed  to 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  saying  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say  that  I  rather  pitied  him. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I  changed  my 
mind  and  began  to  pity  my  poor  self.    I  do 
iiot  know  but  I  was  the  first  person  in  that 
great  meeting  to  say  amen  to  something  that 
struck  home  to  me  in  a  remarkable  way  in 
that  prayer.    The  amen  came  almost  of  it- 
self :  and  I  was  a  little  frightened  when  I 
found  I  had  said  it  so  loud  and  I  began  to 
think  it  was,  perhaps,  not  the  fashion  among 
that  great  body  of  educated  and  cultured 
young  ministers  to  say  amen.    Very  soon, 
however,  T  was  at  ease  on  that  point.  Other 
amens  like  my  own  followed  fast  and  quick- 
ly, and  one  good  pastor  warmed  up  and  put 
such  wonderful  thoughts  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  needs  of  our  nation,  together 
with  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  that  have 
just  been  granted  us  in  answer  to  prayer 
that  the  amens  came  from  all  over  that  vast 
audience  like  veritable  hail.    They  drowned 
the  prayer  so  that  the  dear  brother  had  to 
wait  till  they  had  ceased  before  he  could  go 
on ;  and  for  quite  a  time  it  was  brief,  short 
sentences,  so  wonderfully  to  the  point,  and 
suggesting  things  we  had  never  thought  of 
before,   but   which,    notwithstanding,  com- 
mended themselves  so  to  the  hearts  of  the 
great  listening  audience  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  not  the  leader  who  was  speaking,  but 
the  people  who  were  listenmg.   He  voiced  the 
thoughts,  the  longings,  and  the  hungering  of 
all  those  grand,  noble  hearts  united  in  one 
petition.    I  thought  of  the  words,  "Blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled;"  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  answer  was  coming  while 
we  prayed.    Yes,  it  is  true  we  all  prayed. 
Amid  the  praying  and  the  shouting  (for  it 
was  almost  that  before  the  prayer  was  end- 
ed), a  sweet,  motherly  voice  near  by  uttered 
the   words,    "Yes,    Lord" — just    those  two 
words,  but  they  almost  seemed  to  lift  me 
off  my  feet.    My  mmd  went  back  to  that  re- 
vival of  toward  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Meth- 
odist church  here  m  Medina,  when  I  first 
spoke  in  public  for  Christ  Jesus,  and  where 
my  voice  was  first  heard  in  public  prayer. 
They  were  union  meetings.    We  held  them 
first  in  one  church  and  then  in  another. 
When  we  got  around  to  the  Methodist  church 
it  was  always  a  little  more  noisy  there  than 
at  the  other  places  of  worship;  and  at  one 
of  those  noisy  meetings  a  dear  sister,  who 
has  long  since  gone  to  her  heavenly  home, 
used  the  words,  "Yes,  Lord,"  when  some 
brother  or  sister  expressed  just  the  thought 
that  she  felt  needed  more  emphasis.  _  Those 
words  and  that  sweet,  motherly  voice  still 


ring  in  my  ears.  It  expressed  a  close  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  expressed,  too,  a  faith,  a  happy 
faith,  that  God  ivould  hear  and  would  send 
the  blessing.  That  opening  prayer,  it  seemed 
to  me,  gave  us  all  an  uplift.  It  suggested  to 
me  the  chorus  of  that  beautiful  hymn : 

Lord,  lift  me  up  and  let  me  stand 
By  faith  on  heaven's  table- land. 

Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  is  a  com- 
paratively small  man.  He  looks  boyish  and 
acts  boyish,  especially  when  he  first  starts  to 
speak;  but  when  he  gets  a-going  you  forget 
all  about  his  size  and  his  apparent  diffidence 
when  he  first  stands  up  before  you.  May  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  such  a  man  as  Governor 
Hanly!  When  our  beloved  President 
Roosevelt  absolutely  declines  being  President 
any  longer,  I  should  not  mind  voting  for 
Governor  Hanly.  He  said  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  the  great  ally  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  extend  a  Hoosier  wel- 
come to  all  the  dear  brothers  and  sisters 
who  had  come  to  Indianapolis  from  far  and 
near — not  because  of  what  we  have  done,  but 
for  what  we  stand  for.  He  commended  the 
League  for  the  quality  of  its  work,  for  its 
practicability.  "You  are  not  only  right,"  he 
said,  "but  you  know  how  to  bring  men  to 
your  support,  how  to  appeal  to  the  thoughts 
of  men,  then  stir  them  into  action.  You  have 
succeeded  because  you  have  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  out  of  politics."  There  were 
a  gpod  many  smiles  right  here,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  audience  looked  at  one  another 
to  see  just  what  he  meant.  After  he  had 
paused  a  little  he  smiled  and  then  added: 
"Don't  misunderstand  me.  Some  people 
complain  because  you  have  gone  into  politics. 
When  I  say  politics  I  mean  partisan  politics. 
You  have  made  your  appeal  alike  to  Demo- 
crats and  to  Republicans  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  for  which  you 
stand. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  what  Governor  Han- 
ly has  done  toward  closing  the  saloons  nights 
and  Sundays,  for  it  has  been  in  the  papers 
pretty  much  all  over  the  United  States. 
While  he  was  speaking  the  daily  papers  were 
announcing  in  big  headlines  that  seventy  sa- 
loon men  had  been  arrested  for  keeping  open 
the  Sunday  before;  and  I  was  told  that  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  in  Indianapolis  had 
been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  breaking  the 
law.  There  was  a  big  stir  about  it,  and 
they  were  threatening  the  good  Governor  all 
manner  of  evil  things  for  having  enforced 
the  Sunday-closing  law  all  over  Indiana. 
There  were  many  jokes  to  the  efifect  that 
Hanly  had  not  only  "shut  down  the  lid,"  but 
had  "screwed  it  fast."  The  mayors,  mar- 
shals, and  policemen  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities  in  Indiana  who  seemed  inclined 
to  connive  with  saloonkeepers  to  evade  law 
are  being  straightened  out  at  a  rate  that 
makes  their  heads  swim.  But  the  churches, 
the  temperate,  and  the  temperance  people  of 
Indiana  are  rejoicing  and  declaring  just  as 
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vehemently  that  Governor  Hanly  shall  be 
supported  and  kept  m  office. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  the  old  veteran  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  spoke  of  the  victory 
in  Ohio,  and  said,  "It  was  the  men  with  clay 
on  their  boots,  who  rallied  from  the  country 
districts,  who  gave  us  our  victory." 

Wednesday  morning  they  decided  to  have 
a  roll-call  of  the  States;  but  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  it  was  deemed  best  to 
confine  each  delegate  to  a  report  of  ten 
minutes ;  and  even  then  we  did  not  get  to 
all  of  them. 

Superintendent  Baker,  in  a  magnificent 
speech  and  summing-up,  told  us  that  the 
League  during  the  year  1905  had  received 
$339,479,  an  increase  over  1904  of  over  $72,- 
000.  There  are  now  26  Anti-Saloon  League 
papers  published,  with  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  208,000  copies.  Brother  Baker  asked 
us  all  to  remember  that  the  League  is  con- 
fining its  efforts  strictly  to  fighting  the  sa- 
loon. .  "This  one  thing  we  do,  and  we  are 
going  to  stick  to  it  until  the  American  sa- 
loon is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

The  delegates  from  the  different  States  told 
us  many  funny  things  connected  with  their 
fights  and  their  victories.  A  good  brother 
who  reported  from  Texas  told  us  that  the 
greater  portion  of  that  large  State  is  now 
dry  territory.  In  one  county  there  were 
sixty  or  seventy  saloons.  After  a  big  fight 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  triumphed,  and  it 
was  decided  that,  by  the  time  the  law  had 
been  printed  the  third  time  in  a  weekly 
county  paper,  every  saloon  should  close  its 
doors.  The  law  had  been  published  for  two 
weeks ;  but  on  the  third  week,  the  day  be- 
fore the  paper  was  going  to  press,  a  tramp 
printer  wanted  a  job  there.  As  they  were 
short  of  help,  he  was  set  at  work.  As  he  had 
no  home  and  no  money  he  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  the  printing  office  over 
night;  but  the  boss  gave  him  half  a  dollar 
to  get  a  bed.  He  got  up  the  next  morning, 
however,  before  anybody  else  got  around, 
slipped  into  the  office,  and,  after  the  paper 
was  all  printed,  ready  for  distribution,  the 
sharp  editor,  who  was  a  temperance  man, 
discovered  that  a  single  word  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  ordinance,  and  the  line 
spaced  out  so  it  did  not  show.  But  the  omis- 
sion of  this  word  permitted  the  saloonkeepers 
to  declare  they  were  not  legally  ruled  out, 
and  they  had  already  commenced  celebrating. 
The  editor,  however  had  the  word  put  back, 
destroyed  the  whole  edition  of  papers  that 
had  just  been  run  off,  and  printed  a  new  edi- 
tion with  the  ordinance  correct.  The  temper- 
ance people  then  rallied  and  paid  the  pub- 
lisher for  the  loss  of  paper  and  presswork; 
and  then  they  went  for  the  tramp  printer,  but 
he  could  not  be  found.  The  saloonkeepers 
stopped  their  celebrating,  and  proceeded  to 
obey  the  law ;  but  the  outraged  public  felt  so 
indignant  at  this  trick,  indicating  so  clearly 
that  saloonists  are  anarchists,  and  do  not 
propose  to  obey  the  law,  that  the  wets  got  a 


worse  dose  than  they  would  have  had  other- 
wise. In  that  Texas  county,  like  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  "lid"  is  not  only  shut  down, 
but  "screwed  fast." 

Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddle  told  us  about  the 
fights  in  Washington  to  circumvent  the  army 
officers,  or  those  who  are  pleased  to  style 
themselves  army  officers,  in  trying  to  have 
the  canteen  restored.  He  also  told  us  of  the 
vigorous  efforts  to  open  up  beer-selling  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  but  that  righteousness  had 
again  triumphed,  and  there  was  but  little 
probability  that  they  could  evade  or  get 
around  the  law  for  the  next  21  years. 

Not  only  are  all  the  Protestant  churches 
uniting  to  banish  liquor-selling,  but  Rev. 
James  McCleary,  of  Minneapolis,  gave  us  a 
grand  temperance  talk  on  total  abstinence 
among  Roman  Catholics.  During  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech,  with  a  very  pleasant  smile 
he  said  he  was  happy  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  a  Baptist  pulpit  and  speak  to  those  who 
love  temperance.  He  gathered  from  the 
smiles  of  his  audience,  however,  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  somewhere.  When  told  that 
it  was  a  Methodist  church  he  said  he  was 
sure  it  did  not  make  any  difference  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  he  was  quite  certain, 
too,  that  it  made  no  difference  with  the  audi- 
ence. 

Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  gave  us  a 
magnificent  talk  on  the  relation  of  Christian- 
ity to  politics. 

Rev.  Charles  Scanlon,  of  Pittsburg,  made, 
I  think,  the  most  brilliant  temperance  oration 
I  ever  heard.  I  asked  one  of  the  officers 
if  there  was  a  stenographer  present  to  take 
down  that  sermon,  but  he  replied :  "Why, 
Bro.  Root,  there  is  no  stenographer  living 
who  could  take  down  that  part  of  it  where  he 
spoke  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  where  he 
crammed  so  many  brilliant  thoughts  into 
sentences  so  rapidly  spoken,  and  I  presume 
he  himself  could  not  reproduce  it."  The  en- 
couraging cheers  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
the  amens,  had  probably  given  him  an  in- 
spiration that  enabled  him  to  utter  thoughts 
and  soar  to  flights  of  oratory  that  could  not 
be  transcribed  to  paper. 

I  remember  we  hiid  a  very  encouraging  re- 
port from  Florida;  but  I  did  not  gather  from 
it  the  statement  made  under  the  head  of  the 
temperance  lesson  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times  for  November  6.  The  statement  is  as 
follows  :  "The  State  of  Florida  manages  to 
zvorry  along  with  only  25  saloons." 

'Mr.  Folk,  of  Tennessee,  brother  of  Gov- 
ernor Folk,  of  Missouri,  gave  us  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  work  in  his  State. 
Tennessee  is  almost  a  prohibition  State;  and 
it  is  a  little  funny  to  find  out  how  it  was 
brought  about.  They  succeeded  in  having  a 
law  passed,  forbidding  saloons  within  four 
miles  of  any  schoolhouse.  Bro.  Folk  is 
State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  he  is  almost  freeing  the  state 
by  planting  schoolhouses  wherever  saloons 
are  found.    They  have  been  giving  way  be- 
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fore  the  march  of  education;  but  finally  in 
one  place  they  entrenched  themselves  on  an 
island  in  a  river.  After  they  p:ot  to  doing 
a  thriving  business  and  making  it  quite  a  re- 
sort for  the  intemperate,  by  Mr  Folk's  direc- 
tion a  schoolhouse  was  planted  on  the  is- 
land. Now,  I  did  not  learn  exactly  whether 
they  sent  pupils  over  to  the  island  in  order 
to  make  it  a  hona-Ude  schoolhouse,  but  they 
broke  up  the  trafhc,  and  still  they  are  "march- 
ing on"  along  the  same  line.  (Some  might 
say  right  here  that  this  wasn't  fair  to  the 
saloonkeepers.)  Just  think  of  it,  friends! 
what  a  glorious  work  for  any  State  or  any 
people,  putting  up  schoolhouses,  places  for 
educating  the  young,  where  beer  and  whisky 
saloons  have  formerly  held  sway !  May  God 
bless  Tennessee.  In  fact,  God  has  blessed 
the  State.  Mr.  Folk  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
ability  as  a  speaker.  Besides  his  Anti-Saloon 
work,  he  is  publisher  of  some  Baptist  paper, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it. 

HOW     A      WOMAN       ALMOST  SINGLE-HANDED 
MADE  A  TOWN  DRY. 

Mrs.  Florence  Richards,  a  W.  C.  T.  U. 
lecturer  from  Leipsic,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio, 
gave  the  closing  address  of  this  grand  con- 
vention. Superintendent  Baker,  in  introduc- 
ing her,  told  us  she  would,  by  request,  tell 
us  how  she  got  saloons  out  of  Leipsic.  Per- 
haps I  might  mention  that  it  was  in  this 
same  town  of  Leipsic,  almost  fifty  years 
ago,  that  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  beer- 
drinking.  I  was  learning  the  trade  of  clock 
and  watch  repairing;  and  as  there  was  a 
beer  saloon  right  across  the  way,  which  my 
teacher  often  visited,  it  is  not  strange  that 
a  boy  of  seventeen  got  drawn  into  it.  Well, 
Leipsic  is  now  a  town  of  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  A  little  over  two  years 
ago,  just  as  Mrs.  Richards  was  returning 
from  a  lecture  tour,  the  pastor  of  her  church 
informed  her  he  had  announced  and  made 
other  arrangements  for  her  to  give  them  a 
temperance  talk  the  next  Sunday  evening. 
She  told  him  she  was  tired  out,  and  had 
come  home  to  rest,  and  that  he  would  really 
have  to  excuse  her  and  postpone  the  an- 
nouncement. He  replied,  "Why,  you  told 
me  some  time  ago,  Mrs.  Richards,  that^peo- 
ple  kept  asking  about  your  ozun  town,  and 
saying  they  supposed,  of  course,  that  you 
had  succeeded  in  banishing  saloons  from 
your  native  place,  etc.  Now,  we  will  give 
you  all  the  help  we  can  if  you  will  just  get 
right  at  it.  There  is  a  big  new  saloon,  built 
of  brick,  just  opened  up,  and  they  are  doing 
a  smashing  business,  and  no  mistake." 

After  a  little  more  entreaty  she  told  him 
she  would  try  to  prepare  herself  and  do  what 
she  could.  The  more  she  thought  about  it 
the  more  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  she  should  go  right  into  the  sa- 
loons and  get  facts  for  her  address. 

On  Saturday  night  she  started  out,  note- 
book and  pencil  in  hand.  Sure  enough,  in 
every  one  of  the  ten  saloons  she  found  men 
and  boys — boys  under  age,  whose  names  she 


could  easily  take  down  in  her  book,  for  she 
knew  their  mothers  and  all  about  them.  Be- 
fore she  got  to  the  big  brick  saloon  it  was 
noised  abroad  through  the  town  what  she 
was  doing,  and  a  crowd  followed  her.  In 
fact,  there  v/ere  so  many  in  that  new  gilt- 
edged  establishment  with  its  finely  furnished 
traopings  that  she  decided,  instead  of  waiting 
until  Sunday  evening  before  she  gave  her  lec- 
ture, she  would  give  it  then  and  there.  The 
bartender  courteously  opened  the  door  for 
her,  then  got  behind  the  counter  with  alac- 
rity, and  said  :  "Well,  madam,  what  will  you 
have  ? 

Now  perhaps,  I  should  add  that  Mrs 
Richards  is  a  large,  fine-looking  woman. 
She  IS  big  enough  and  stout  enough  to  hold 
her  own  with  almost  any  man.  She  has  lots 
of  poise  and  assurance,  and  I  can  readily 
imagine  she  could  keep  a  smiling  face,  and 
go  forward  and  do  her  duty,  no  matter 
where  she  might  be  put.  She  replied  some- 
thing like  this: 

"My  good  sir,  I  am  not  yet  just  ready  to 
tell  you  what  I  will  have,  but  I  will  make  it 
known  m  due  time.  I  see  you  are  on  hand 
m  readiness  to  attend  to  your  business.  Now 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I,  too,  am  on  hand 
ready  to  attend  to  my  business." 

Then  she  turned  to  the  young  boys  who 
were  there  under  age,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  law,  and  commenced  to  take  down  their 
names  m  her  book.    She  knew  most  of  them, 
and  she  knew  their  mothers.    She  knew  the 
men  also,  and  knew  their  wives;  and  she 
knew  pretty  well  about  the  homes  where  they 
lived.     She  warned  the  boys  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  drink  habit;  she  told  them 
they  were  breaking  the  laws;  she  reminded 
them  of  their  mothers  and  their  sisters,  and 
how  pained  they  would  be  to  find  them  in 
such  a  place.    At  the  close  of  her  talk  to 
the  boys  she  asked  all  who  were  ready  to 
sign  the  pledge  and  start  out  on  a  new  life 
for  something  better,  to  raise  their  hands. 
Nineteen  hands  went  up.    Her  prayers  for 
the  boys  were  answered.    The  Holy  Spirit 
guided  her  in  her  desire  to  reach  their  young 
hearts.    Then  she  turned  to  the  men.  Among 
them  were  some  members  of  the  town  coun- 
cil and  the  mayor.    They  were  smoking  and 
drinking,  or  they  had  been  doing  so.  She 
reminded  them  in  kind  but  plain  terms  of 
what  they  were  doing  to  protect  the  town 
and  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced.  She 
told  the  men  one  after  the  other  how  much 
the  money  was  needed  by  their  wives  and 
children.    She  spoke  to  one  man  whom  she 
knew  was  a  carpenter.    She  reminded  him 
of  the  poor  condition  in  which  his  home  was 
to  shelter  his  wife  and  children  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ;  of  the  way  in  which 
building  paper  had  been   nailed   over  the 
cracks  because  the  house  was  not  finished, 
and  yet  he  was  there  squandering  his  wages 
for_  the  week  in  that  gilt-edged  den  of  in- 
iquity.   Finally,  she  wound  up  by  reminding 
Continued  on  page  1352. 
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"Old  Trusty"  is  the  Best 
Incubator  on  Earth. 


^    HIS  "Old  Trusty  "  incubator  will  do 
to  tie  to,  Friends. 

It  was  built  by  Johnson,  the 
Incubator  Man,  to  help  you  Chicken 
Raisers  out  of  your  troubles— and 
does  it! 

You  see  I  have  been  through 
the  mill,  and  know,  by  hard  knocks 
and  actual  experience,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  poultry  business. 

For  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  was  raised  with  the 
hens,  as  you  might  say. 

I  know 'm  through  and  through;  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,  from  comb  to  claws. 

While  I  don't  know  it  all,  yet  I've  managed  _  by 
hard  digging  to  prove  a  good  many  things  of  practical 
value  to  every  poultry-raiser.  , , 

And  you're  right  welcome  to  any  information  I've 

got. 

Just  ask  me  some  questions. 
May  be  I  can  help  you. 


Yes,  sir  I  know  the  incubator  business 
right  down  to  the  ground. 

I  can  truthfully  say,  without  boast- 
ing, that  Johnson  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  demonstrate— 

—That  continuous  light  is  detri- 
mental to  egg  incubation. 

—That  danger  at  hatching  time  is 
due  to  lowering  the  temperature 
by  opening  the  door,  rather  than 
to  escaping  moisture. 

—That  eggs  can  be  moved  about 
during  incubation  without  in- 
jury. 

—That  the  chick  doesn't  breathe 
until  it  pips  the  shell. 

—That  the  air-cell  makes  a  back- 
stop or  brace  for  action  for  the 
chick. 

I  made  50,000  incubators  before  I 
perfected  "Old  Trusty." 

So  it  is  to-day  just  about  as  perfect 
as  an  incubator  can  be  made. 

And  that's  why,  wherever  you  find  an  "Old 
Trusty  "  user,  you'll  find  a  friend  of  Johnson's. 


"  Old  Trusty  "  is  compact,  durable,  and  easy  to 
operate,  and  while  I'm  not  parading  the  looks,  I  don't 
know  of  a  handsomer  machine  anywhere. 

I  have  done  away  with  the  frail,  uncertain  top- 
lever  regulators  that  are  always  in  the  way;  and,  in- 
stead, have  a  direct-acting,  automatic  regulator  that 
is  strong,  and  sensitive  to  one  degree. 

My  patent  hot-water  heater  over  the  lamp  and  the 
hot-water-pipe  heating  system,  also  the  regulator, 
were  made  for  each  other. 

Just  take  Johnson's  word  for  it  that  you  can't 
beat  "  Old  Trusty  "  on 

—Economical  use  of  oil. 


—Rapid  circulation  of  warm  water. 
—Great  heating  surface  in  proportion  to  body  of 
water. 

—Even  distribution  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  egg- 
chamber. 

Last  year  "Old  Trusty"  excelled  all  others  in  oil 
economy. 

This  year  it  adds  20  per  cent  more  oil  saving. 

Last  year  the  average  consumption  of  oil  by  "Old 
Trusty"  was  two  gallons  and  one  pint  for  the  100-egg 
machine.   _  _ 

■  This  year  it  will  not  average  over  two  gallons  [the 
season  through. 


"  Old  Trusty  "  mMsi  sell  on  its  merits.  Because 
it  must  do  what  J ohnson  says,  or  your  money  back. 

My  "On  Trial"  plan  is] as  simple  and  straight  as 
I  can  make  it.  . 


'9 


I  allow  one  trial  hatch,  with  40  days, 
after  you  receive  "Old  Trusty,"  to  make 
it  in. 

If  you  do  not  feel  certain,  after  the 
first  hatch,  a  reasonable  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  hatch, 
if  you've  got  a  reasonable  excuse. 

And  then,  if  you  find  the  machine  not 
up  to  representation,  ship  it  back,  and 
Johnson  will  send  you  your  money 
without  a  cross  word. 

If  you're  satisfied,  keep  the 
machine. 

And  remember  tha^ 
Johnson  stands  right  be- 
hind "Old  Trusty"  with 
a  responsible  Five-year 
Guarantee. 


Johnson  Pays  the  Freight 


Now,  I  want  you  to  send 
for  the  "Old  Trusty"  catalog. 

It's  a  big  124  page  book, 
with  nearly  300  illustrations, 
and  cost  me  a  lot  of  money  to 
get  up. 

But  it's  all  paid  for,  and  is  free  to  any  one,  friend 
or  stranger,  who  is  interested  in  my  hobby— poultry- 
raising. 

And  I  don't  care  a  continental  whether  you  ex- 
pect to  buy  an  "  Old  Trusty  "  incubator  or  not. 

I  want  you  to  have  the  catalog  anyway. 

For  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  be  incubator 
hunting;  and  if  you  read  this  book  now,  you'll  remem- 
ber "Old  Trusty"  then,  all  right. 

So  sit  right  down  now,  while  you've  TJiat's  It 
got  it  on  your  mind,  and  write  for  the  *■ 
"Old  Trusty"  book. 

It's  worth  $1.00  of  anybody's  mon- 
ey, but  you  get  it  free  with  Johnson's 
compliments  and  good  wishes. 

Just  address  your  letter  or  postal 
card  to  "Incubator  Johnson,"  the  man 
who  knocked  the  spots  out  of  high 
prices— care  of 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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MAGAZINE 
COMBINATIONS 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
quoting  prices  on  your  own  combinations.  We  will  meet  or  beat  the  price  of  any 
agency  or  publisher.  FREE:  Send  us  any  three  clubs  at  advertised  prices  and 
we  will  give  you  any  magazine  of  Class  A  free.   Catalog  Free.  Agents  wanted. 


CLASS  I 

Agricultural  Epitomist  (three  years)   50 

American  Farmer   50 

Beauty  and  Health   50 

Boys  and  Girls   50 

Book-keepers'  Bulletin   50 

Cooking  Club   50 

Church  Woman's  Magazine   1  00 

Farm  News   50 

Faimers' Institute  Bulletin   50 

Farm  and  Fireside   50 

Farm  and  Home   50 

harm  Magazine   50 

Fruit  Grower  (until  Jan.  1)   50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower   50 

Housekeeper   60 

Home  Magazine   35 

Ladies'  World   50 

McCall's  and  pattern   50 

Poultry  Success   50 

Western  Review   50 

World's  Events   1  00 

Woman's  Work   1  00 

The  Woman's  Journal   50 

CLASS  A 

American  Boy   1  00 

American  Thresherman  (after  Jan.  1)   1  00 

American  Inventor   1  00 

American  Education   1  00 

American  Nut  Journal   1  00 

American  Industries   1  00 

American  Dressmaker   1  00 

At  Home  (Kentuckian)    1  00 

Cosmopolitan    1  00 

*  Commoner   1  00 

Church  Economist   1  00 

Dixieland    1  00 

Farm  Journal  (five  years)   75 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside   1  00 

Four  Track  News   100 

Fruit  Grower  (after  Jan.  1)   1  00 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture   1  00 

*  Good  Housekeeping   1  00 

Harper's  Bazar   1  00 

Kindergarten  Review   1  00 

Magazine  of  Mysteries   1  Oi) 

Madame   1  00 

Merchants'  Guide  (new)   2  00 

National  Daily  Review  (the  woman's  daily) ...  1  00 

Naturopath  and  Herald  of  Health   1  00 

New  York  Tribune-Farmer   ll  O 

New  Thought   1  00 

Ohio  Teacher   75 

Pearson's   1  00 

Pictorial  Review  with  pattern   1  00 

Pilgrim    1  00 

Physical  Culture   1  00 

Railway  Critic   1  00 

Silver  Cross   1  00 


Success  

Talent  

Town  and  Country  Journal  

*  Woman's  Home  Companion  

World  To-day  

Youth  

*  Add  ten  cents  to  club  for  this  magazine. 


CLASS 

Appleton's  Booklovers  

Current  Literature  

Outing  

Burr  Mcintosh  

Independent  

Journal  of  Education  

Lippincott's   

Reader  Magazine  

Review  of  Reviews  


B 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


3  00 
8  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE- 

With  any  one  of  Class  1   1  25 


two  1  

three      "  1  

one         "  A  

two        "  A  

one  of  Class  1  and  one  of  Class  A 
two  of  Class  1  and  one  of  Class  A 
one  of  Class  1  and  two  of  Class  A 
one  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B 
two  of  Class  B   4  00 


1  50 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

2  25 

3  00 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  $1  00  ^  nill*  PriPQ  O 

iwolor  Way   2  00  )        "  0^ 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  $1  00  |.         Pj'jQg  ^2 


The  Musician 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture— 

With  American  Inventor  

Madame  

Tom  Watson's  

American  Magazine  

National  Daily  Review  

"    Ml- Call 's  and  pattern  

"  Lippincott's   

"    Burr  Mcintosh  and  one  of  Class  A. . 

Booklovers  and  two  of  Class  1  

"  Talent  

Keith's  on  Home  Building  

Searchlight  

|]  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopolitan 
American  Magazine  (Leslie's)  14 
months,  commencing  with  Novem- 
ber; Suburban  Life,  and  Pearson. . 
(Harper's  Bazar  or  World  To-day 
in  place  of  Pearson.) 
Review  of  Reviews  and  Woman's 

Home  Companion  

Review  of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan, 
and  Scribner's  


1  50 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 
1  50 

1  25 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 


2  50 


2  50 
5  50 


Our  References:  F.  and  M.  Bank.  Bath,  New  York.  Address 


I COMPENDIUM  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 
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FEED  FOR  EGGS 


Cut  your  poultry  feed  bill  in  two,  double  your  egg  productlon» 

have  a  healthy,  vigorous  flock  by  getting  an  Open  Hopper 

Humptirey  J^^^oirHAz  Ciitttcr 

guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone,  in  better  condition,  in 
less  time  and  with  less  labor  tLan  any  other.  It  is  the 
original  and  only  real  open  hopper  machine,  operated 
by  one  hand,  and  cuts  as  fast  or  as  easily  as  you  like. 
No  screws  or  split  nuts  to  wear  out;  no  springs  to  ad- 
just;  easily  kept  clean.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
successful  poultry  men  everywhere. 

We  charge  nothing  extra  for  a  Free  Trial  if  you  want  it. 
For  new  catalogue  send  your  name  to 
HUMPHREY,  Mine  St.  Factory,  JOLIET,  HX. 

The  Humphrey  Rapid  Clover  Cutter  cuts  finer  and  more  rapidly 
than  any  other,  and  makes  the  best  poultry  food.   Ask  about  it. 


riore  Egg 3  *^Le^<s  Fe e d 


GROCERIES 


AT 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


FREE 


■FREIGHT  PAID- 


What  do  your  groceries  cost  you  a  year?  Will  you  buy  them 
of  us  if  we  can  prove  that  we  will  save  you  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  and  -pay  the  freight'?  That  certainly  is  an  amount 
worth  saving;  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  asking  for  the  proof. 
Got  oUr  large  Grocery  List  and  compare  our  prices  with  what 
you  have  been  paying.  Then  put  us  to  a  greater  test— send 
us  a  trial  order  and  compare  the  goods  and  the  prices.  If 
we  do  not  save  you  big  money,  send  the  goods  back  at  our 
expense.  The  grocery  bill  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  family 
expenses.  We  will  cut  it  almost  in  the  middle  and  guarantee 
everything  we  sell.  We  can  do  this  because  we  buy  in 
immense  quantities— carloads  and  trainloads— and  we  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ability  to  buy  cheap;  in  fact  we  can 
sell  to  you  at  just  about  the  figure  your  local  dealer  would 
have  to  pay.  We  save  you  Ms  profit  and  the  freight  besides. 


To  save  still  another  10  per  cent,  become  a 
member  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  the 
National  Supply  Co.  We  ll  tell  you  how  to  get 
this  extra  10  per  cent  discount,  if  you  will  write 
for  full  information.  An  easy  way  to  make  money. 


This  catalogue  will 
save  you  money  on 
your  grocery  supplies. 


If  you  want  to  save  money  get  our  catalogue  and  learn  just  how  cheap  you  can  buy  groceries 
from  us.   Catalogue  is  ready  and  lists  everything  in  the  grocery  line.    We  send  it  free. 

Co-operative  Society  of  tlie  National  Supply  Co.,  Lansingf,  Micli.  and  Cliicago,  III. 


PEACH  TREES 


Grand  lot,  grow  non  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles 
from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  borers  and  all 
other  diseases.   Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds, 

40  acres  hardy  roses,  none  better  grown,  44  Greenhouses  of  Paliiis,  Ferns, 
Ko8' 8,  GerimiuHis,  Caiiiisis.  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you 
the  best  and  save  you  mouey.  Try  it.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  Fifty-two  years. 
1200  Acres 


1=  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  37.  Painesville,  0. 
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Western  F o ul tr^  Jo iir^m  1 

Bigger,  better,  brighter  than  ever.  Now  in  its  17th  volume.  One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical. Its  staff  of  contributors  embraces  such  authorities  as  Meersch,  Daly,  Keyser, 
Boyer,  Jacobs,  and  Allen,  who  furnish  their  best  -results  of  practical  poultry  culture. 

Special  O^er  jS^ 

The  Western  Poultry  Journal  is  worth  dollars  per  year,  but  to  add  10,000  nfw  names 
to  our  list  the  next  six  months  we  are  making  a  special  rate  of  ONLY  25  CENTS  for 
one  full  year  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  SPECIAL  NOTICE.— At  the  expiration 
of  time  paid  for  you  will  be  notified.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  continue,  the  paper  will 
be  stopped  promptly — no  annoying  collection-agency  tactics  for  our  readers 

E..  E.  RicKards,  Publisher,  Cedar  R.apids,  Iowa 


^ 


DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  pri^e 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,    Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb. 

$300,000,000  in  Poultry 

Do  you  know  that  the  government  census  of  1900  gives 
the  value  of  the  poultry  in  that  year 
at  verycnearly  $300,000,000? 
POULTEY  SUCCESS,  the  Twentieth-Century  Poultry  Magazine, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  every  one  interested  in 
chickens,  whether  they  be  beginners,  ej^erienced  poul- 
try-raisers, or  keep  only  a  few  hens.  It  is  without  ques- 
tion the  foremost  poultry  monthly  in  this  country,  and 
readers  of  its  articles  on  pure-bred  chicks  and  their  bet- 
ter care  and  keeping  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  plain 
truth  that  there's  "money  in  a  hen."  Poultry  Suc- 
cess has  from  36  to  112  pages  every  issue;  is  beautiful- 
ly illustrated  and  printed;  has  best  writers;  16  years 
old;  shows  how  to  succeed  with  poultry. 

Regular  Subscription  Price.  50  Gents  per  year. 
Special  Offers.— If  you  keep  chickens  or  are  in  any  way 
Interested  in  them,  we  will  send  Poultry  Success  to  you  for 
one  year  for  introduction,  and  mail  free  also  a  large  illus- 
trated practical  poultry  book  for  only  the  regular  price,  50 
cents;  or  three  months' trial,  only  10  cents.  Sample  copy 
free.   Addrfss  to-day, 

Poultry  Success  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  you  -n-ill  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  -will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  sectu-e  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Every  one 
who  has  a  few  f i-uit  trees  or  a  garden,  should  read 


ST  UOSEPH.  MISSOUR.I 

Every  issuels  handsomely  illustrated  and  from  32  to  6i 
pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 

• taining  to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 
ing. The  first  four  issiies  of  1900  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  follo-ning  subjects: — Januai-j-,  The 
Horticultural  Societies;  February. 
Spraying;  March.  Gardening;  April. 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  num- 
bers will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  ycu.  We 
publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series'" 
TRADE  MAEK  of  fruit  books.  Send  your  name  and 
Beo.  Jonathax  leai-n  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit-Grower  (q-  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Big  Two 

of  tlie  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.    .    .  . 

The  Feather  ^ 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  vj*  vi' 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Be^in  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 


Winter  Care  of 
Stock 

how  to  handle  breeding  stock,  to 
house,  water,  feed,  prevent  dis- 
ease, etc.,  will  be  the  subject  to 
which  the  December  number  of 

Blooded  Stock 

willbe  devoted.  Mr.  C.  E.  Morrison, 
editor,  wiU  write  enthusiastically 
on  this  subject.  His  advice  is  worth  50  times 
the  subscription  price— 25c.  You  can  afford  it. 
Subscribe  now. Get  all  the  good  things  to  come. 
BLOODED   STOCK,    BOX  218,   OXFORD,  PA. 
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A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don't  bu}*  an  incubator 
■until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  mau  ^ho  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  wlio  devoted  24  years  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely — factsyou  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i  mpor tant.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
bator. When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  1 14  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

TTarehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  big  128  page  poultry  and  in- 
cubator book  shows  you  how. 
MILLER'S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
at  positively  the  lowest  prices. 
We  let  you  prova  their  superi- 
ority. Write  today  for  free  book. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  48.    FREEPORT.  HL. 


OULTRY  For  PROFIT 

or  pleasure,  is  easy  if  you  have  a 
1906  Pattern  Standard  Cyphers 
^Incubator.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
and  healthier  chicks  than  any  other. 
00  DAYS  TRIAL.  Start  right  and  make  money. 
'Complete  outfits  for  dooryard  or  farm.  Catalogue 

 kind  Poultry  Guide  (228  pages)  freo  if  you  mention 

this  journal  and  send  addresses  of  two  nearby  poultry  raisers. 
Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  U.  Y. 
BostoD,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco, 


$  I  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
attioB.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 


OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  lU. 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
Rent  pays  for  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
40  DaVS  Trial  prices.  Buy 

I  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  egg 
'  ").00;  100  egg  89;  200  egg  812.75  Brood- 
lers,  $3.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  64.    Springfield,  O, 


THE 


DANDY 


BONE 
CUTTER 


will  double  your  egg  yield, 
ands  of  poultry  raiseis 
say  so.  It  costs  less,  turns  easier, 
cuts  faster  and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other.  Price fi.OO  up.  Sold  on  16  Day 
Free  Trial.  Send  for  book  and  apeci*!  proposition. 

STRATTON  MF'G.  CO., 

Box    54,  Erie,  Ps. 


POULTRY  PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  describes  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
and  feeding  directions.  Itlists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
incubators,  br.  oders,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  need-d  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  your  money  back.  Send 
for  Free  Booic  for  10  cents  postage. 
American  Incubator  Co.,  Box 


TELEPHONE 

Facts  for  Farmers 

Send  for  free  book  36-A.  It  contains 
telephone  factsthat  are  money-savers 
Stromberg  -  Carlson  Tel.  Mfg. 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,!!!. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

for  this  beautiful  Wild  Rose 
Centerpiece  and  receive  free 
one  laig-e  doily,  one  small  doily, 
one  book-mark,  one  postage- 
stamp  case,  one  pin-tray  cover, 
and  our  catalog  of  nice  things 
for  nice  people. 

Mason  Supply  Co. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  sample 
copies  of  the  Best  Fruit  Paper  and  full 
particulars  about  the  '^Bro.  Jonathan 
Fi-uit  Books,"  which  may  be  secured  free. 
FRUIT=GROWER  COMPANY 
216  South  7th  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Send  us  the 
names  and 
postoffice  ad- 


WE  WANT  NAMES. 

dresses  of  fifteen  good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents — 
stamps  taken— and  we  will  send  you  the  Farmers'  Call 
for  two  years.  The  Farmers'  Call  is  25  years  old,  week- 
ly, more  than  1200  pages  a  year.    Sample  copy  free. 

Address  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 

*The  Best  Farm  Paper  on  Earth  " 

BARI\SUM'S 

MIDLAND  i  FARMER 

Semi-monthly— St.  Louis— 50g  a  Year 


A  large  16 -page,  carefully  edited  farm,  fruit,  stock, 
and  h©me  paper;  departments  devoted  to  every  rural 
industry;  everything  "plain,  practical— seassnable  and 
sensible."  It  tells  how  just  when  you  want  to  know. 
Its  subscribers  say  they  "would  not  be  without  it  for 
ten  times  the  subscription  priee."  The  recognized 
agricultural  authority  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We 
want  to  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes  this 
year,  and— figuring  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost— offer  it  at 
just  one  cont  per  copy.  Thus,  being  a  semi-monthly, 
24  cts.  will  pay  for  one  year;  or  send  10  one-cent  stamps, 
and  you  will  get  the  next  10  numbers.  Can  you  afford 
to  let  this  grand  »ffer  go  by? 

Send  in  your  name  at  once,  an*l— if  you  will,  kindly- 
add  a  few  names  of  your  farmer  neighbors,  for  fret- 
sample  copies,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige 


Barnum's  :  Midland  :  Farmer 

W.  M.  BARNUM,  EDITOR 

Allen  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advertising  Rates:  2  cents  a  word,  cash  with  order. 
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FOR  THIS 
BOILER  AND 


^^EGONOMY^' 
FEED  COOKER 


The  "Economy"  Feed  Cooker  is  the  best  built  cooker  on 
I the  market  today.     It  is  constructed  so  as  to  get  the  very 
P  HclUMTbest  results  from  the  smallest  amount  of  fuel  possible.  The 
kettle  is  well  and  strongly  made  of  the  smoothest  cast  iron 


PAID 


and  has  a  handle  on  each  side  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
from  the  casing  instantly.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  %he  casing, 
or  jacket,  is  one  continuous  sheet  of  cold  rolled  boiler  steel, 
supported  at  the  bottom  by  a  hea\'y  wrought  iron  band. 
This  cooker  has  the  largest  fire  door  of  any  made,  and  is 
the  strongest,  most  serviceable  feed  cooker  ever  sold  at 
such  a  price,  freight  paid.  Made  in  seven  sizes  to  suit  every 
need;  furnisned  with  hinged  cover,  elbow  and  one  length 
of  pipe  with  damper.  We  guarantee  this  cooker  for  one 
year.  Send  money  with  order  today,  or  write  for  our 
large  1,000-page  catalogiie  giving  other  sizes  and  thousands 
of  money-saving  bargains  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 


If  you  want  to  save  10  per  cent  on  everything  j 
you  buy,  we  have  a  plan  you  should  know  | 
about;  it  will  save  you  from  $150  to  $250  a  year.  , 
Only  costs  a  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  save  money  for  its  mem- 
bers. For  full  information  let  us  tell  you  how  we  do  it, 

Co-Operative  Society  of  the  National  Supply  Co. 
Lansing,  Michigan  Chicago,  Illinois 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  heiorht  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.    Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer. freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made—how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  8om«  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informs^ 
tion.  Write  for  it  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box    21  MUNCiE,  INDIAN/^ 


FENG 


Strongest 
Made — ^ 

See  tLOW  closely  it  is  woven.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  at  factory 
prices,  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY 
Box  101     Winchester.  Indiana. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse  -  length, 
12  ffeet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
v/alls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.    The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"  The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  §20.00.  Conservatoi-ies,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C.  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE] 

AllNo.  9  steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs 
^more  than  most  fences.   10  to  85c  per  rod  ' 
Oellvered.    We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show 
Ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and> 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wood=work!Og 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Wa*pr  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  N.  Y 


Poof 
aadH&nd 
Power 


SEND  US  THE  NAMES 


of  five  of  your  lady  friends  with  15  cents  to  help  pay  postage 
and  we  will  send  you  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR  for  one  full 
year.  Devoted  to  the  American  Queen  and  her  realm— the 
American  home  The  only  magazine  on  earth  that  lists  up- 
to-date  dress-patterns  at  5  cents  each.  Illustrated  dress-cutting  lessons  in  each  issue;  good  stories;  stamps  taken. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR,  Quincy.  Illinois. 
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Just  Plain  Sense 


It  dneanH  require  any  great  wisdom 
or  knoioledge  to  get  on  in  the  world — 
just  plain  sense. 

THAT'S  why  the  most  prosperous  and 
successful  farmers  in  the  country, 
for  the  most  part,  are  using  our  wheels 
or  our  wagons.  That's  why  more  of  our 

ELECTRIC 
steel  Wheels 

and 

ELECTRIC 
Handy  Wagons 

are  sold  every  year  than  of  any  two  other 
makes — just  plain  sense. 

They  are  made  right.  They  save 
labor  and  repair  bills.  They  pay  for 
themselves  and  they  give  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  don't  know  about  them,  you 
ought — they're  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
have  about  the  farm. 
Wouldn't  it  be  "plain 
sense"  for  vou  to  investi- 
gate? We'll  send  you  our 
)ook  free— no  obligations 
to  buy.  Write  to-day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box    95.        Quincy,  tU. 

We'll  sell  you  either  theicheels 
or  the  whole  wagon. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 


SPRAY 
r'UMPS 


Double-actlng.Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  aU  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  aod 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bcaringSs 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  tlirown  off  ths 
track— hence  its  name— 
"Stayon."  Write  tor  de- 
scriptive circular  ani 
prices.  Exclusive  agencf 
given  to  right  party  wh© 

Ashland,      •  om 


BRASS  STEiiGILS 

Each  OUTFIT  con- 
tains ONE  alphabet 
complete(26  letters); 
1  set  figures,  1  can 
ink,\  brush,!  sponge, 
all  in  neat  loz.  Will 
supply  them  as  fol- 
lo'T^z:  I  in.  size  $1; 
i>4  in.  $1,50;  2  in.  $2 

^'''Tdf.       iercaw,  Eltoro,  Calif. 


10.000  YOUNG 
MEN  WANTEDtF*^ 


To  qualify  for  positions  as 

RAILWAY  BRAKEMEN,  FIREMEN, 

At  Salaries  from  $60  to  $125  a  Month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Modern  Methods  employed 
by  leading  railroads  and  assist  you  to 
a  position  when  j^ou  Are  qualified. 
School  conducted  by  prominent  railroad 
men  and  endorsed  by  railroad  managers 
who  want  our  students.    The  greatest 
field  today  foryoungmen  israilroading. 
Our  course  is  intensely  interesting  and 
fits  you  for  immediate  employment  and 
promotion.    Many  positions  now  open. 
Begin  at  once.   Write  for  cataloor  today, 
THE  WENTHE  RAILWAY  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL.  DEPT.83  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Save  Half  Your  Fuel 


BY  USINQ  THB 

ROCHESTER. 
RADIATOR 


RoPbesterRadlntor  Co. 
60  "furnace St.,  Kochester.N.T. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00. 

For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


Well  Lathered 

is  half  shaved.  No  man 
can  be  well  lathered  with- 
out the  rich,  thick 
lather  of 

WILLIAMS' 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
f or  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
ters, hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen;  Farm  Feed  >Iill<*,  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  MIIIn,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  HKOS.,  Sole  Mfrs., 
Dept.       Easton,  Pa. 


BARNES' 

HAND  and  FOOT  POWER 

IVIACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  th^r  hives, 
sections,  etc.        .'   .*  ." 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO, 

545  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelHgently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  Lion  "  Gas  and  GasoHne  Engines  are  simpHcity  simpHfied; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  mosc  economical  in  operation. 


WHITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engins  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  piirchase  a  gas  oi'  gasoline  engine  for  

purposes,  a-d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu  ars  about  your  approval  offer  as 
vertised  in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."         Yours  very  truly. 

Name  Town  

State  Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
''installment  plan"  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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Bees  and  Queens 

The  Three  ■  banded  Lon^- 
tongued  Red-clover  Strain 


W.  O.  Victor,  formerly  of  Wharton, 
Texas,  with  competent  assistants,  will 
have  charge  of  our  queen-rearing 
department  during  1906.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  run  1000  permanent  nuclei, 
besides  numerous  baby  nuclei  in  their 
season. 

We  shall  breed  exclusively  from 
Root's  Long-tongued  Red-clover  Stock 
of  Three-banded  Italian  Bees,  having 
made  special  selection  for  the  follow- 
ing superior  qualities: 

Honey  gathering.  .  Size  of  Bees. 
.  Non-swarming.  .  Docility.  .  Uni- 
form Markings.  .  Our  selection  of 
Italian  bees  awarded  diploma  at  Pan- 
American  Exposition  for  best  Italian 
bees  there.  .  .  22  years'  experience. 
.  1300  colonies  to  select  from.  .  Your 
order  for  1  or  1000  queens  or  nuclei  will 
be  appreciated.    .    .    Ask  for  catalog. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Company 

Hondo,  Texas 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  Long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian. 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcell- 
ed ;  my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens.  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity.  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Red  Clover  Queens  for  1906. 

Let  us  book  your  ordfr  this 
winter.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.00.  Let  us  make  and  quote 
you  special  prices  on  your  1906 
supplies.  New  factory.  New 
goods.    Order  now. 

G.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


Caucasian  Qtieen  Bees 

Select  purely  mated  queen  $5.00 

Purely  mated  queen   3  00 

Select  untested  queen   2  00 

Untested  queen   1.50 

Mismated  Queen  75 

These  queens  will  be  reared  from  a  purely 
mated  Caucasian  mother,  and  mated  to 
unrelated  drones. 

A.llen  I^atHam  -  NorwicH,  Ct. 

All  tKe  year  rov&nd. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians   66 

Tested  $1  00 

Select  tested   1  50 

Extra  select   2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Comes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bees  and  Qtieens 
for  IS^OO 

Breeder  of  choice  Italian  bees  and  queens  from 
Root's  Red-clover  Strain.  Price  list  free  Jan.  1, 
1906.  Change  of  address  from  Fort  Deposit, 
Ala.,  to  Greenville,  Ala.,  R.  F  D.  4.  For  my 
responsibility  I  refer  you  to  Ft.  Deposit  Bank. 

A.  (Simmons 
R..  F.  D.  4»  Greenville,  Ala, 

QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.  I  breed 
the  finest  Golden  Italians,  Red  Clovers,  and 
Carniolans;  also  Caucasians  from  queens 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Government;  there- 
fore am  satisfied  that  they  will  be  as  fine 
and  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained.  Write  for 
price  list.    ::      ::      ::      ::      ::      ::  :: 

C.  H  W.  Weber,  2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

pURE   ITALIAN   QUEENS.-From   red-clover  and 
five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
I  ed,  $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker.  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

Regarding  the  Production  of  Wax.  Write 

Cull  &  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  and 
Famous  Providence  Queens 

100  ENVELOPES,  Printed  to  Order,  30c 

Honey-labels,  Letter-heads,  Cards, 
etc.,  in  proportion. 

J.  B.  Underwood,  Deer  Lick,  Kentucky 


6000  Pounds  of  Honey  Lost  >^  ^ 

Mr.  Davis,  of  California,  writes  that  he  estimates  his  loss  this  season  at  six  thousand  pounds  of  honey  by 
not  getting  all  of  his  queens  from  us.  .  .  He  had  three  hundred  colori ies  without  our  stock.  Our  queens  gave 
him  an  average  of  twenty  pounds  per  colony  more  than  what  h^  got  from  others. 

We  warn  you  against  such  loss  as  Mr.  Davis  has  experienced.  Get  your  queens  and  bees  from  us  and  you 
will  make  no  mistake.  Untested,  $1  00;  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  $3.00.  Get  prices  on  nuclei 
and  full  color.ies.    A  big  stock  of  Dittmer's  process  foundation  on  hand  at  Dittmer's  pric  es. 

A  merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous  New  Year  to  one  and  all. 

U/ye  Bee  and  Honey  Co  ,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 
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CAUCASIANS 


The  Wonderful  Bees  of  Russia ; 
Coming  Race  for  the  Timid 
Apiculturist. 

We've  gone  to  considerable  time  and  expense 
in  equipping  an  absolutely  pure  Caucasian  breed- 
ing-yard, far  away  from  all  other  bees,  and  shall 
rear  this  race  during  the  coming  season  with  as 
much  pains  and  care  as  we  have  for  years  our 
Imperial  strain  of  Golden- all- over  bees,  now  of 
world-wide  reputation  and  circulation. 

At  this  writing  we  have  32  strong  colonies  of 
pure  Caucasians,  all  nicely  packed  for  winter, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  breed  them  in  their  purity 
early  in  the  spring. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  direct  im- 
ported Caucasian  queens  in  America,  and  we  are 
the  owners  of  one.  As  far  as  we  know,  we  are 
the  only  breeders  who  made  any  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  seed  of  ihis  race  in  its  absolute  purity 
outside  of  the  National  Government. 

There  is  now  furious  war  raging  in  that  part 
of  Russia  known  as  Caucasus,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  any  further  importation  of 
Caucasian  bees  can  possibly  be  made  from  their 
native  land.  Our  imported  queen  is  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  colony,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
her  wintering  well— all  queens  will  be  reared 
from  her  eggs,  and  mated  in  a  remote  yard, 
where  drones  from  at  least  30  pure  Caucasian 
colonies  are  in  full  flight  daily.  Send  for  Cau- 
casian circular  and  price  list  free.  Golden-all- 
over  queens,  Swarthmore  outfits,  and  books  on 
sale  as  usual.   

The  -  Swarthmore  -  Apiaries 

E.  L.  Pratt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
C^>(>(><><><KH><><><>00  ®  0<KK^ 


Georgia  :  Queens 


For  over  twenty-one  years  I  have  made 
a  specialty  of  queen-rearing.  I  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  how  to  raise  good 
queens— and  I  do.  My  queens  are  cer- 
tainly not  excelled  by  any.  They  are 
bred  for  business.  None  but  large  fine 
queens  are  sold  by  me.  My  strains  are 
the  results  of  long  experience,  and  cost 
you  no  more  than  ordinary.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction— you  take  no  risks.  Golden 
Italian,  or,  if  you  prefer.  Leather  stock, 
I  have  it;  also  array  Carniolans.  .'  .'  .' 
Untested  queens,  $1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00, 
12  for  $9.00;  tested,  $1.50:  select,  $2.50; 
extra  best,  $5.00.  Nuclei  and  full  colo- 
nies in  season.  Let  us  book  you  for  a 
trial  order  from  our  Superior  stock — a 
fine  lot  of  breeders  on  hand  now.  I  also 
handle  bee-supplies.    Ask  for  price  list. 


T,  S.  HALL 

Jasper,  Pickens  Co.,  Georgia 

><KK><><><><><><><K><K>Ok 


©  <><><>0<><X>  OO-0-CKK>  ( 


Q<><K><K>-<>0<KX><><K>©< 


"OF  LONG  STANDING." 


Our  ad.  has  been  standing  in  Gleanings  now 
for  many  years,  ar.d  in  twenty-five  years  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  that  is  helpful  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  customers.  We  have  sent 
bees  to  all  parts  of  our  civilized  world,  and  we 
have  testimonials  quite  sufficient  to  fill  Glean- 
ings. We  have  long  since  abandoned  the  baby- 
nuclei  plan  of  queen-rearing,  and  now  raise  our 
cells  in  full  strong  aud  rousing  colonies,  and 
mate  queens  in  three-frame  nuclei,  of  standard 
Langstroth-size  frames ;  and  this  alone  has 
increased  our  queen  trade  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity among  practical  bee-keepers. 

We  have  our  mating-yards  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  apart,  and  we  get  satisfactory  mating, 
which  is  another  strong  point.  We  raise  three- 
band  Italians,  Carniolans,  Holy  Lands,  Cyprians, 
Albinos,  and  Gold  ens,  and  use  good  drones  in 
mating-yards.  We  can  rot  think  of  any  thing 
else  that  would  be  likely  to  convince  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  that  we  send  out  good  stock  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or 
$8  00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens,  $1.50  each. 
Breeders,  $2.00  to  $5.00  each.  We  make  an  extra 
selection  of  any  queens  for  50  cts.  extra.  Safe 
arrival  of  all  queens  and  bees  guaranteed  to  U. 
S.,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  points.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  full  col- 
onies. Prices  on  application.  We  fill  carload 
orders;  in  fact,  we  are  queen  and  bee  merchants 
and  will  fill  your  orders  for  what  you  want. 
Our  experience  in  shipping  bees  in  car  lots,  and 
by  small  lots  by  express,  is  how  we  land  them 
safely.  If  you  are  not  just  exactly  decided  in 
what  you  want,  do  not  hesitate  in  writing  us, 
and  we  will  lend  you  our  assistance  and  help  you 
what  we  can.    Address  us  as  usual. 

THE  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  COMPANY 
Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

><><><><><><>0<K><>0<>  S  <>0-CH>CH^O<^^ 


Any  Month 

in  the  whole  year  I  can  mail 
queens.  Good  queens,  too, 
from  the  very  best  stocks. 
If  you  want  one  or  a  hundred 
I  have  plenty  of  them  and  can 
furnish  promptly  

Laws  Improved  Golden 
Laws  Leather  -  colored 
and  Laws  Holy  Lands 

Prices,  all  races  :  Single  test- 
ed queen,  $1.00;  in  lots  of  six, 
$5.00;  in  lots  of  dozen,  $10.00. 
Liberal  discount  on  quantity 
lots.  Full  colonies  and  nuclei 
furnished.  Bee  -  suppHes  for 
sale  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Write  for  special  circular.    .  • 

W.  H.  LAWS 

BEEVILLE    -  -  TEXAS 

►<><><>0K><><><><KK><>O«0h(>6<H^ 
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CARNIOLANS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


We  have  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 
and  find  they  are  among  the  gentlest  bees  known. 
Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  of  honey-gath- 
erers, and  their  combs  are  of  snowy  whitenes-.  We 
at-e  wintering  fifty  select  imported  a  ad  two  hundred 
best  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders 
next  spring-  Imported  queens,  $o  00  each;  select 
tested,  home  bred,  $3.00  e-ich. 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians 

We  have  them  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try, and  we  are  wintering  some  select  imported  stock 
ior  early  spring  sales.   Same  price  as  Carniolans. 

Specialties  for  1906 

Banater  Bees  from  Hungary- 
Great  claims  are  made  for  this  new  race  of  bees  as 
honey-gatherers,  non-swarmers,  and  gentleness. 

Caucasian  Bees  from  Russia 

Claimed  to  be  the  gentlest  bees  in  the  world.  We 
are  wintering  some  imported  queens  of  these  two 
races  of  bees;  and.  after  testing'their  qualities,  will 
report  in  proper  season. 

Bees  and  Queens 

Guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your  post- 
office  in  United  States  or  Canada.  No  foul  brood  or 
other  bee-disease  here.  New  descriptive  price  list  out 
January  1,  1906. 


A  Few  Testimonials 

F-  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..— Last  Friday  I  was  in  the 
New  York  office  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  saw  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  of  Carniolan  bees  with  queen,  which 
they  had  just  received  from  you.  They  were  the  fin- 
est Carniolans  I  ever  saw,  entirely  free  from  any 
trace  of  yellow  markings,  and  1  at  once  bought  them, 
though  the  Root  people  were  not  very  anxious  to  fell 
them.  I  am  writing  you  to-day  to  ask  if  you  can  ship 
me  at  once  a  three-frame  nucleus  of  Carniolans  vdth 
plenty  of  drone-brood.  Send  by  express  to  me  at 
Columbia  University. — J.  H.  McGregor,  Dept.  of  Zool- 
ogy, Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  17,  1905. 

F  A  Lockhart  &  Co  ;— Enclosed  you  will  find  75 
cts.  for  one  untested  Carniolan  qupen.  If  this  queen 
proves  to  be  as  good  as  the  first  Carniolan  queen  1 
bought  of  you  [  will  feel  more  than  satisfied,  for  that 
queen  was  worth  $100  to  me.  I  put  her  in  a  hive  that 
was  full  of  moths  and  worms,  and  only  a  handful  of 
bees  or  so;  and  as  soon  as  her  bets  took  possession 
the  moths  and  worms  had  to  get,  and  the  next  year 
they  did  finely.  I  am  always  ready  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  your  strain  of  Carniolans.— Walter  Hemple, 
Bagley,  Wis.,  July  25,  1905. 

F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co.;— Mr.  T.  C.  Stanton  won  first 
premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  with  the  Carni- 
olans you  sent  him,  and  I  will  add  that  your  strain  of 
Carniolans  has  won  all  the  first  premiums  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  for  many  years.  Where  I  showed 
your  strain  of  Carnolians  I  won,  and  where  I  showed 
some  other  strains  of  Carniolans  I  lost.— S.  D.  House 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1905. 


F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co.,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


HELLO,  HERE! 

Attention!! 
Read  This. 


Bee-keepers,  why  not  order  your  queens  direct 
from  one  of  the  leading  queen-breeders  of  Amer- 
ica? He  sends  queens  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
successfully.  I  sent  a  Golden  queen  to  Mexico 
last  year,  and  her  colony  ttored  416  lbs.  in  12 
weeks.  Ju.-t  think  of  it!  416  sections  in  12  weeks. 
I  rear  only  two  strains— the  red- clover,  or  three- 
band(  d,  and  the  Golden  Italian.  I  shall  raise 
500 )  queens  in  1906  to  fill  orders  with  by  return 
mail.   A  dozen  malls  leave  San  Antonio  daily. 

Prices 

Untested  queens  up  till  June  15th,  $1.00  each; 
Tested,  $1.25  each.  After  June  15th:  Untested, 
75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each, 
or  $10.00  per  dozen.   Breeding  queens,  $3.00  each. 

I  offer  you  the  best  queens  that  money  can  bay. 
No  order  tooflarge  or  none  too  small — can  fill  them 
all.  Am  booking  orders  now  for  spring  delivery. 
Dealers  in  foreign  countries  will  do  well  by  writing 
me  for  prices.   Jteep  this  number  for  reference. 


DANIEL  WURTH 

nil  N.  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


QUEENS 

A  SPECIALTY 

We  remove  queens  and 
proceed  to  introduce  at 
once.  .  Price  list  and 
our  method  of  introduc- 
ing ready  for  mailing  by 
January  1, 1906.  .  Ital- 
ian and  Caucasian  Bees. 


a  J.  BLOCKER 
Pearl  City,  Illinois 
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Will  as  usual  be  on  hand  with  his  Superior  Improved  Strain  of  Italian 
Bees  and  Queens  for  1906.  .  .  When  you  buy  stock  of  Quirin  you 
get  the  qualities  which  tend  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success.  The  editor 
of  this  journal,  in  observing  the  handling  of  our  bees,  remarked  that 
such  stock  would  be  in  great  demand.    Business  established  in  1888. 

A  Fev^  Unsolicited  Testimonials 


Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

We  have  good  reports  from  your  stock  from  time 
to  time.  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's 
queens.  B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  from  one  I  pur- 
chased last  year  that  I  received  over  600  pounds  of 
honey.  J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  breeder  is  surely  a  very  fine  one;  her  daugh- 
ters do  grandly. 

Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced 
bees  that  beat  any  thing  ever  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  country  E.  L.  Messenger. 

53  Townsend  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splen- 
did. Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 
F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years. 

H.  C.  Shirley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank,  Liberty,  S.  C. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of 
your  que'^s  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at 
Scuffletown.  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering 
this  half  dozen.      C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who 
said  he  got  her  from  y  m.  She  made  me  193  sections 
of  honey  after  July  4th —the  be-t  my  other  queens 
did  was  64.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  III. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  reea'd  to 
your  dealings  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  refer- 
ences you  can  refer  to  me.  as  I  can't  recommend 
you  too  highly.  Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  one  hive  of  bee?  amone  my  45  colonies 
containing  a  queen  from  j'^ou  that  §50.00  will  not  b  iy. 

Morris  Cojn,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a 
hive  May  25th.  In  July  I  bruf^hed  a  swarm;  had  a 
swarm  in  August,  a  sd  took  75  boxes  of  honey.  I 
consider  this  a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was 
far  superior  to  any  of  them.  They  are  very  gentle, 
easy  to  handle,  hustlers  to  work.  All  bees  and 
queens  needed  by  me  will  hereafte'"  come  from 
Quirin  the-queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

S.  A.  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumoerland,  Pa. 


Pri 


Prices  before  July  1 
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If  a  queen  is  wanted  with  nuclei  or  col- 
onies, add  the  price  of  whatever  grade 
stock  is  wanted.  Can  furnish  bees  on 
Danzenbaker  or  Langstroth  frames.  We 
guarantee  pure  mating  and  safe  delivery. 
Queens  not  satisfactory  may  be  returned 
any  time  inside  of  60  days,  and  another 
will  be  sent  gratis.  Full  instructions 
for  introducing  with  each  queen.  We 
begin  shipping  queens  in  April;  nuclei 


ces 

about  May  10.  We  employ  four  to  five 
hundred  swarms  in  rearing  queens;  and 
knowing  the  difficulty  experienced  in  get- 
ting queens  promptly,  it  is  our  intention 
to  keep  500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready 
to  mail. 

Our  Northern-br  d  Italians  are  h^rdy, 
and  give  you  results.  A  dollar  invested 
in  a  queen  may  mean  five  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars' worth  more  honey  in  the  fall.  Our 
stock  has  improved  wonderfully  within 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  all  bee-keepers  give  us 
an  order  for  at  least  one  queen,  and  be 
convinced.  Free  circulars.  Send  in  your 
orders  early  as  possible.  Save  this  ad- 
vertisement, as  you  will  not  hear  from  us 
again  till  April  or  May. 


Address  All  Orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 
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WE  ALLOW  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

ON  ALL  EARLY  ORDERS. 


IN  DECEMBER,  7  PER  CENT. 
IN  JANUARY,  6  PER  CENT. 
IN  FEBRUARY,  4  PER  CENT. 
IN  MARCH,        2  PER  CENT. 


Our  25  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Bee  Supplies 

enables  us  to  furnish  them  at  BOTTOM  PRICES  and  of  SUPERIOR 

QUALITY. 

lAfC    U  kVn   ^^^^  SPECIAL  MACHINERY, 

W  t    nAVt  MORE  ACCURATE  MACHINERY, 

MORE  VALUABLE  MACHINERY, 

than  any  other  manufacturer  of  Bee  Supplies  in  the  world.  If  you 
have  ever  used  our  goods  you  KNOW  their  superiority.  If  you  have 
never  used  them,  one  trial  will  convince  you. 


WE  GUARANTEE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  and  a  copy  of 
THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  free.  Address 

THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

station  M,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  ^  ^ 

Seven  per  cent  Discount  during  December  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash 


Send  for  Oiir  FREE 
New  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 


WISCONSIN 
BASSVOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Devetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  bee  -  keepers*  supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let   us  hear  from  you. 


MARSHFIELD  M'PG  CO. 

MARSHFIELD,  WISCONSIN. 


CALIFORNIA 

FOUNDATION 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHER 

WHY?  Because  it's  made 
mostly  from  pure  capping- 
wax,  and  is  tougher  and 
still  easier  for  the  bees  to 
work.  .  .  Write  for  spe- 
cial prices  for  making  up 
wax.  .  .  The  Weed  New 
Process  used.  .  .  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Exclu- 
sive right  to  manufacture 
on  the  Coast  


H.  J. 

731  E.  3d  St. 


MERCER 

Los  Anodes,  Cal. 
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FOR  SALE 

HONEY  -  JARS 

No.  25  honey- jar,  porcelain  cover, 
metal  screw- cep,  absolutely  tight, 
holding  one  pound  of  honey  net, 
in  shipping-cases,  one  gross  each. 

1-gross  lots  $4. 50  per  gross 

5    "       "    4.00 


Also  in  Stronff 

Re-sHipping  Cases 

of  two  dozen  each,  heavy  corru- 
gated partitions,  sides,  top,  and 
bottom,  a  perfect  protection.  .  . 

1-case  lots  $1.00  per  case 

5   95 

10      "   90 

Eig'Ht  -  otince  Ttumblers 

Tin  caps,  three  dozen  in  re-shipping  case 

5-caselots  $  .85  per  case 

10      "   80 

20      "   75 

HIEDRETH  SEGELKEN 

82-84  Mtxrray  St^  New  YorR 

CHas.  Israel  (El  Brottiers 

48e-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  in 
Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Oonsignments  Solicited.   Establiphed  1875 

1.  J.  STRINGHAM, 

NEW  YORK 

Furnishes  everything  in  the  line  of 
BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES  and  BEES. 


12-ounce  round  jars,  nickel  caps,  $3.75  per  gross. 
No.  25  jar,  nickel  or  porcelain  cap,  $4.50  per  gross. 
1-pound  square  jars,  with  corks,  $5.00  per  gross. 
Catalog  free. 

Salesroom--105  Park  Place.      Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 


Sections  and  Hives! 

No.  1  sections,  $3.75:  No.  2,  $3.25.  IVa-story  8-frame 
L.  hive  (rabbeted),  95  cts.;  Dovetailed,  same,  $1.25. 
Foundation  at  reduced  price.  Dittmer's  Michigan 
agent.  Send  for  my  24-page  illustrated  catalog  free. 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Rural  Route  3,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


If  You  Want   tHe  Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  th^'.n  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to      ::  :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

  FOR  HIS   

"Bee-Keepers*  Guide'* 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Adulterated ! 


>  I  (HIS  is  the  verdict  of  the  Pure  Food  Commis- 
1  sioners  in  many  samples  of  pure  honey  put 
up  in  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  fines  have  been  paid  by  packers  in  the  last 
six  months.  Unless  you  get  your  honey  from 
your  own  bees  direct,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  a 
three- ounce  bottle  by  mail  and  have  it  analyzed 
before  bottling  it  or  using  it  for  market,  thus  sav- 
ing yourself  a  heavy  fine,  a  lot  of  worry,  and 
probably  your  reputation. 


WM.  A.SELSER 

Honey  -  Speciaiist 
10  VINE  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

has  made  practically  a  life  study  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  all  honey-flows,  having  traveled  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  as  far  south  as  Central  Amer- 
ica, getting  the  honey  direct  from  the  bees,  and 
analyzing  it  for  record,  his  research  being  at 
present  on  file  in  the  Department  at  Washington. 

Analysis  to  determine  purity  only  $  3  00 

Two  samples   5  00 

Quantitative  analysis. -t   10  00 


Something  New 
in  Honey-Jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.  .  . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 

Now's  the  Time  to  Order 

Your  bee-hives,  sections,  shipping-cases, 
berry-],  oxes,  and  crates  for  the  coming 
season.  By  sending  us  a  list  of  goods 
wanted  we  can  save  you  money.      ::  :: 

Sheboygan  :  Fruit=box  :  Company 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


rarm  and  btOCK  magazine  in  thejjntereptof 
Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and 
Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  toi- 
a  short  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on 
trial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  farmeis  wno  grow  corn. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Michi,^an  Bee-keepers! 


We  sell  the 


Danzenbaker  Hive 

the  comb -honey  hive. 
If  yoTi  are  interested, 
send  for  the  booklet. 


Sections 
Implements 

Weed-process  Foundation. 
Everything  for  the  bees. 


Discounts  for 

Early  Cash  Orders! 

Before  January  1. .  .7  per  cent 
Before  February  1.  .6  per  cent 

Before  March  1  4  per  cent 

Before  April  1  2  per  cent 


We  always 

Buy  Beeswax 

and  pay  top 
market  price. 


Send  for  our  1906  catalog. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


WE  WISH  you  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and— Root's  Goods.  In 
other  words,  we  also  wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Root's  goods  have  that  quahty 
that  comes  in  using  better  material, 
and  taking  the  extra  pains  to  have 
things  just  right.  We  call  it  Root 
Quality. 


It  pays  to  use  Root's  Goods. 

Besides  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  using  the  best,  there  is 
an  extra  money  profit  you  get  in  sell- 
ing an  attractive  article  in  a  neat 
package.  Root's  Goods  mean  top- 
notch  prices  for  your  honey. 


We  want  to  supply  you  with 
Root  Quality  quicker  and  with  less 
freight  expense  than  from  factory. 
Will  you  let  us  tell  you  net  prices  on 
the  goods  you  v/ill  need  for  1906  ? 
We  would  like  to. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 
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the  men  of  what  the  boys  had  done,  and 
asked  how  many  there  were  in  that  crowd 
who  would  in  a  like  manner  raise  their  hands 
to  indicate  they  were  ready  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  begin  saving  their  earnings  for 
the  wife  and  children  instead  of  building  up 
this  den  of  iniquity.  Tzvcnty-four  hands 
went  up. 

The  next  step  she  took  was  to  tell  the 
men  and  boys  that,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  she  wanted  to  stay  and  see  them 
start  off  home  to  tell  their  mothers,  wives  and 
children  what  they  had  agreed  to  do.  The 
nineteen  boys  and  twenty-four  men  all  filed 
out,  one  after  another.  Then  she  gave  the 
hardened  sinners  who  remained,  including 
the  saloonkeeper,  a  tem.perance  talk  that  they 
remembered,  even  if  they  did  not  heed,  like 
the  ones  who  had  just  gone  out. 

At  the  temperance  talk  Sunday  evening  she 
told  all  about  it.  The  nineteen  boys  and 
twenty-four  men  came  forward  and  signed 
the  pledge.  Then  she  called  on  those  who 
had  lately  started  to  help  her  in  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  to  have  the  saloons  banished 
from  Leipsic.  By  the  time  "groundhog  day" 
came  around,  February  2,  they  were  ready 
for  the  election.  The  saloonkeepers  came  out 
of  their  holes,  but  went  back  whipped,  and 
stayed  there  two  years.  At  that  election,  two 
years  ago,  I  think  they  beat  the  wets  by  only 
eight  votes.  During  the  past  fall  the  brew- 
ers and  saloonkeepers  marshaled  their  forces 
and  demanded  another  election,  thinking  they 
could  get  back  the  business  they  had  lost  in 
Leipsic,  but  they  were  whipped  again  worse 
than  before.  The  second  time,  the  drys  won 
by,  I  think,  168  votes.  And  now  follows 
something  else  that  perhaps  will  surprise  you, 
but  it  did  not  surprise  me  at  all.  The  differ- 
ent churches  in  Leipsic  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  up  a  revival.  They  had  held 
revival  meetings  and  weeks  of  prayer,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  people  seemed  apathetic  in 
regard  to  religious  matters ;  but  immediately 
following  that  first  crusade  against  the  sa- 
loons a  big  revival  started.  If  I  have  made 
no  mistake,  every  one  of  those  nineteen  boys 
and  twenty-four  men  united  with  the  church, 
and  more  than  tw^o  hundred  people  came  out 
at  that  time,  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  all  strange,  dear  friends, 
and  I  think  banishing  the  saloons  might  start 
a  revival  in  almost  every  town  in  Ohio  or 
any  other  state.  While  the  saloons  were  run- 
ning, the  town  was  several  thousand  dollars 
in  debt.  There  is  now  no  debt,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  revenue  so  much  talked 
about  that  comes  from  the  saloonkeepers. 
Two  years  after  they  were  banished,  the 
town  was  out  of  debt  and  had  over  $3,000  in 
the  treasury;  new  business  enterprises  had 
been  established ;  factories  had  moved  in  be- 
cause it  was  a  dry  town ;  public  buildings 
were  put  up,  and  everything  was  flourishing. 

Mrs.  Richards  here  gave  us  a  graphic  ac- 
count that  will  illustrate  what  happened  in 
just  one  humble  home.    It  was  the  home  of 


>m  page  ISSi. 

the  carpenter  whose  house  had  been  pro- 
tected two  years  before  with  tarred  paper, 
flapping  in  the  wind.  Mrs.  Richards  went 
to  take  a  train,  when  she  met  the  carpenter 
going  to  his  work.  She  asked  him  about  his 
wife,  children,  etc.,  and  he  begged  her  to  go 
and  see  them,  reminding  her  of  what  her 
talk  that  night  in  the  saloon  had  done  for 
his  family.  She  found  the  train  was  over  an 
hour  late,  so  she  went  back,  caught  him  be- 
fore he  got  out  of  sight,  explained  she  had 
an  hour  to  spare,  and  said  she  would  like  to 
call  on  his  wife,  as  his  home  was  near  by.  He 
was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  he  raised  his  hand  as  a 
signal  for  her  to  listen.  His  wife  was  sing- 
ing one  of  the  revival  songs  they  used  in  the 
meetings,  while  she  did  her  washing  under 
the  shade  of  the  cherry  trees  in  the  back  yard. 
She,  too,  rejoiced  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
outcome  of  temperance  work.  The  children 
were  in  school,  neatly  dressed,  of  course. 
The  husband  and  wife  showed  their  friend 
and  benefactor  the  improvements  made  on 
the  house  in  two  years,  the  new  carpet  in 
their  best  room,  and  they  even  took  her  down 
cellar  and  showed  her  the  rows  of  neatly  ar- 
ranged canned  fruit  on  the  shelves — over 
a  hundred  cans  in  all.  The  happy  young 
wife  then  said:  "When  John's  money  all 
went  to  the  saloons  we  did  not  have  a  single 
jar  of  canned  fruit.  Once  in  a  great  while 
we  got  some  at  the  grocery,  put  up  in  tin, 
that  was  not  a  bit  like  ours." 

No  wonder  joy  and  thanksgiving  were  in 
that  household.  No  wonder  the  happy  wife 
and  mother  could  sing  at  her  work,  and  be 
happy  all  day  long.  The  husband  who  had 
been  lost — lost  through  strong  drink — had 
been  found.  He,  like  the  prodigal  of  old, 
had  returned  to  his  family  and  his  home. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  in  California  during  the 
last  election ;  but  she  had  arranged  to  have 
her  friends  telegraph  to  her  the  result.  As 
she  stepped  off  the  train  at  Los  Angeles  the 
telegraph  operator  was  on  the  platform  in- 
quiring if  there  was  a  Mrs.  Richards  in  the 
crowd.  She  told  him  she  was  the  woman 
he  sought.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "here  is  a 
telegram  that  reads,  '168  dry.  Rejoice  with 
us.'  Now,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  all 
right." 

She  replied :  "Yes,  sir,  I  know  exactly 
what  it  means." 

Now,  friends,  you  may  be  tempted  to  think 
this  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  facts  are  all 
before  the  world.  I  noticed  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers the  announcement  that  Leipsic  had  gone 
dry  by  a  big  majority  over  its  first  victory, 
but  I  did  not  know  the  particulars.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience — an  experience  I 
have  given  on  these  pages — that  what  I  have 
told  you  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
There  is  no  question  but  a  single  woman, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  single  man,  in  almost 
any  community,  with  the  love  of  God  in  his 
heart,  and  one  who  is  not  afraid,  can  do 
°  exactly  what  Mrs.  Richards  did.  Hundreds 
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of  towns  that  are  now  cursed  by  the  liquor 
traffic  could  be  redeemed  and  emancipated  by 
the  efforts  of  a  single  person  almost  single- 
handed.  The  churches  and  the  temperance 
people  are  ready  to  respond ;  in  fact,  they 
have  been  praying  for  this  very  thing  for 
many  a  long  year.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
leader;  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  un- 
dertaking to  educate  and  drill  the  leaders. 

Mrs.  Richards  gave  us  a  pretty  little  story 
at  the  close.  I  think  I  will  call  it  the  "dog 
story."  During  a  part  of  her  temperance 
work  she  visited  England.  Manv  of  you  are 
av/are  that  the  railway  cars  across  the  water 
are  different  from  ours.  There  are  compart- 
ments for  a  certain  number  of  passengers, 
and  no  conductor  goes  along  with  the  train. 
The  station  agent  puts  the  passengers  in. 
and  the  one  at  the  next  station  lets  them  out, 
etc.  Well,  on  one  of  these  trips  a  fellow 
got  in  who  had  a  big  bulldog,  and  insisted 
on  taking  it  in  the  car  with  him.  This  dog 
was  rather  vicious,  and  his  presence  was  an- 
noying to  the  ladies  and  other  passengers. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  station  there  was 
a  general  request  that  the  do?  should  ride 
somewhere  else.  The  agent  politely  informed 
the  owmer  of  the  dog  that  he  would  have  to 
put  the  animal  in  the  baggaee  car,  as  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  carry  dogs  in  a  passen- 
ger car.  This  man,  however,  had  his  own 
notions  and  peculiarities.  He  said  the  dog 
did  not  do  any  harm,  whatever,  and  he  want- 
ed the  animal  in  the  car  with  himself.  The 
agent  informed  him  politely  but  firmly  that 
the  dog  would  have  to  ride  in  the  baggage 
car;  but  the  owner  was  so  ungentlemanly  as 
to  tell  them  to  come  and  put  the  dog  in  the 
ba<rgage  car  if  they  wanted  to ;  but  when  the 
railroad  official  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
him  he  showed  his  teeth  in  such  a  vicious 
way  that  they  gave  it  up.  The  door  closed, 
and  the  passengers  proceeded  on  their  way, 
dog  and  all.  Now,  it  is  not  a  usual  thing 
to  find  an  Englishman  or  anybody  else  so  un- 
gentlemanly. But  this  fellow  seemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  that  he  had  outwitted  the 
raihvay  officials.  When  they  arrived  at  the  sec- 
ond station  the  passengers  again  requested  that 
the  dog  be  taken  from  the  car.  After  the 
agent,  however,  (who  had  been  notified  by 
wire),  found  the  fellow  was  contrary,  he 
apparently  gave  it  up,  as  did  the  agent  at  the 
previous  station ;  but  while  the  dog's  owner 
pretended  to  be  reading  his  newspaper  very 
intently,  he  quietly  motioned  to  the  other  pas- 
sengers to  step  out.  After  our  English 
friend  had  waited  quite  a  spell  for  the  train 
to  start  he  began  m.aking  inquiries.  Then 
the  agent  spoke  to  him  something  like  this: 

"Why,  my  good  friend,  the  train  has  been 
gone  these  two  hours.  As  to  when  you  will 
start  on  your  journey  depends  on  yourself. 
You  ?>nd  your  car  have  been  standing  here  on 
the  side  track,  and  I  fear  that  you  will  have 
to  stay  until  yon  can  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  railroad  company,  and  comply  with  reas- 
onable conditions,  just  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
traveling  public  do." 


The  dog  story  was  received  with  clapping 
of  hands,  and  cheer  after  cheer.  The  sa- 
loonkeepers and  others  who  persist  in  defy- 
ing our  laws,  and  inflicting  their  hateful  busi- 
ness on  a  patient  and  suffering  public,  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  they  are  "side- 
tracked," and  a  good  many  of  them  will  also 
find  they  have  been  side-tracked  when  they 
didn't  knozo  it.    We  are  marching  on. 


OUR  "  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  "  ISLAND. 

Friend  Root:—l  see  in  Gr.EANiNGS  your  plan  for  this 
winter.  Let  me  tell  you  about  Osprey,  for  I  believe  it  is 
the  place  you  are  loolcing-  for.  I  live  on  a  key  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide -gulf  on  one  side,  bay  on  the  other; 
bay  nearly  a  mile  wide.  I  am  lold  it  never  freezes  on 
this  key.  I  have  been  here  two  years,  but  have  seen  no 
frost.  My  bees  are  carrjingr  in  pollen  and  a  little  honey 
now.  I  have  five  stands,  and  they  are  at  your  service  if 
you  will  come.  I  have  35  stands  on  the  mainland,  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  home.  They  are  the  only  bees 
nearer  than  six  miles.  0?prey  has  only  a  postoffice,  a 
small  hotel,  one  stoi-e,  and  quite  a  number  of  residences 
along-  the  bay ;  daily  mail ;  telephone,  sail  boats  and 
launches;  oysters,  clams,  and  fi-^h  in  abundance;  ten 
minutes'  sail  t©  postoffice.  The  railroad  i.s  this  side  of 
Sarasota.    I  think  it  will  be  to  Osprey  in  three  months. 

If  you  need  help  in  queen-rearing,  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters, 17  years  old,  would  be  glad  to  help,  to  learn  the 
business.  The  only  drawback  I  see  is,  I  have  no  empty 
house.  My  son-in-law  and  I  have  one  each.  We  have  a 
beiiutiful  oak  grove.  Couldn't  you  live  in  a  big  tent,  or 
build  a  "  cabin  in  the  woods,"  where  you  could  look  out 
over  the  beautiful  Sarasota  Bay? 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  need  your  Christian  influence 
and  teaching.  We  have  a  beautiful  little  chapel,  built 
by  a  young  lady  from  the  North,  who  died  here.  The 
tourist  has  Episcopal  services  for  about  three  months, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  nothing. 

Osprey.  Fla.,  Nov.  28.  I.  T.  Shumard. 

Our  arrangements  are  now  to  accept  the 
above  kind  invitation:  and  if  you  wish  to 
w^rite  me,  direct  your  letter  to  A.  I.  Root, 
Osprey,  ^Manatee  Co.,  Florida.  But  let  me 
remind  you  that,  if  I  am  going  to  raise 
queens,  I  shall  not  have  very  much  time  to 
answer  letter^,  as  I  shall  probably  have  no 
stenographer  in  Elorida.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  all  of  the  friends,  and  I  think  I 
can  promise  you  a  fairly  prompt  reply  if  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer  as  can 
be  put  on  a  postal  card.  We  expect  to  leave 
Medina  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  12. 


SOMETHING  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 
Just  before  election  Mr.  Pattison  passed 
through  Medina  and  called  at  the  Home  of 
the  Honey-bees.  Somebody  informed  me 
that  one  of  his  daughters  has  som.e  bees  and 
has  our  ABC  book.  In  view  of  this  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  called  his 
attention  to  my  editorial  in  our  issue  for  Nov. 
15,  page  1200.    Below  is  his  reply: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  letter  of  congratulations,  pai  ticularly  your  good 
wishes  for  the  coming  administration.  I  received  a 
copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  I  have  also  read 
the  article  on  page  1200  with  much  interest,  and  thank 
you  for  it.  Very  truly  yours. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  22.  John  M.  Pattison. 


OHIO'S  victory. 
Never  again  will  any  political  party  in  Ohio  nominate 
a  candidate  for  governor,  or  any  other  high  office, 
again'-t  the  united   protest  of  the  church  and  moral 
forces,— Wayne  B.  Wheeler.  Columbus,  O. 
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"THE  BEST  MADE" 


DIHMER  FOUNDATION 


Retail  -  Wholesale  -  Jobbing 

Used  and  Sold  in  Every  State  of  the 
Union,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 

THE  astonishing  sales  of  Dittmer's  Foundation— from  5000  lbs.  in 
1899  to  35,000  lbs.  in  1905  to  date,  and  which  will  be  40,000  by 
Jan.  1st— is  due  wholly  to  its  merits  and  our  persistent  efforts  to 
produce  the  best,  and  keep  it  the  best.  Our  machines  and 

process,  which  it  has  taken  years  to  develop  and  perfect,  produces  a 
tough,  clear,  and  transparent  sheet,  of  the  natural  odor  and  color  of 
the  very  brightest  pure  wax,  equal  to  the  lightest  lemon  and  orange, 
and  is  a  foundation  that  looks,  acts,  and  smells  like  beeswax. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  woiking  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash, 
for  the  consumer,  dealer,  and  jobber,  by  the  tens,  hundreds,  and 
thousands  of  pounds,  at  any  time  during  the  year;  and  we  are  in  the 
very  best  shape  to  attend  promptly  to  large  orders,  our  capacity  now 
being  1500  lbs.  daily.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this,  and  get  prices, 
discounts,  etc.   - 

Remember  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  discount 
on  our  foundation,  working  wax  for  cash,and  on  our 

Full  and  Complete  Line  of  Supplies 

of  which  we  carry  the  best  only 

Do  not  fail  to  write  for  samples  of  our  foundation,  descriptive 
catalog,  prices,  and  discounts,  stating  quantity  of  foundation  wanted, 
wax  to  be  worked,  and  list  of  other  supplies,  and  prices  will  be  accord- 
ingly.   Our  large  illustrated  catalog  will  be  ready  about  January  1st. 

Beeswax  Always  Wanted 

GUS  DITTMER,  Augusta,  Wis. 

E,  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  agents  for  Canada 
The  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Beeville,  Texas,  agent  for  Texas 
E,  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts,  Eng.,  agent  for  Great  Britain 
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poRTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a'  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee- escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts.;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  85  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Prof.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece. — W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dence, Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them.— John  S.  Eeese, 
Winchester.  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-brood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
them.  They  are  simply  perfect.— W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE  ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  or  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years.— G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape. — Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  bfe-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
lirg  bees  from  supers.— G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter —W,  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere ! 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Deader 
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THRIFTY  TREES 

Vigorous  Plants 
Seeds  That  GROW 

Best  in  quality  and  prolific  bear- 
ers— the  kind  that  yield  good 
returns  and  give  satisfac- 
tion. Prices  low.  Apples 
4c;  Plum  and  Cherry 
12c;    Peach  4c;  all 
budded  and  good 
stock.  Concord 
Grapes  2c; 
Forest 
Tree 


Seedlings 
$1.00  per  1000 
up.     Our  tested 
seeds  are  sold  very 
cheap.   Hundreds  of 
choice  varieties  —  sure 
growers. 

WE  PA  Y  THE  FREIGHT 

ON  TREES 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  (English 
or  German).    It's  full  of  good  things 
-just  what  you  want.    We  send  it  free 
on  request.     Write  today.     Address  the 

German  Nurseries,  Box  33,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


85  cts.  for  15  Names.  pz^f.^;}t 

dresses  of  fifteen 
good  farmers  and  fifteen  ceuts — stamps  taken — and  we 
will  send  you  for  two  years  the  Farmers'  Call,  a  weekly. 
25  years  old,  more  than  1200  pages  a  year;  regular  sub- 
scription price  50  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  free. 

Farmers'  Call,  Quincy,  111. 


IMOTIOE! 

The  firm  of  Cooley  &  Deuel 

HAS  DISSOLVED  PARTNERSHIP. 

D.  COOLEY  will  continue  to  sell  bee-supplies.  All 
orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  all 
orders  to 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


BEE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

I  have  some  of  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
the  country,  from  the  celebrated  Bradley  Bros.'  strain. 
Am  booking  orders  now;  $1.00  for  13  eggs. 
FRED  W.  BUTTERY,  R.  F.  D.  43,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


GOLDEN 

OPPORTUNITIES 


E XIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 


J.  W.  WHITE  ! 

Gen.  Xnatis.  Ag't.,  PortsmotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


GET  WINTER  EGGS 

without  artificial  heat,  egg-foods,  stimulants— an  easy, 
inexpensive  positive  way.  Our  FREE  booklet  tells  how 
to  prevent  fowls  suffering  from  roup,  colds,  cholera, 
loose  bowels,  etc.,  and  how  to  get  eggs  in  coldest  wea- 
ther. Send  a  postal  to-day  to 
CHARLES  SOHILD  CO.,  1  Frankfort  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


 Backed  by  14  Years 

IHH  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world- 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auti  1 
matic  in  regulation  and  vent-o 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BANTA -BENDER 
**    MFG.  CO..  Dept.  23  .Ligonier.  Ind. 
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Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


WITH  AN  ENORMOUS  STOCK,  AND  THE  BEST 
SHIPPING- POINT  IN  MICHIGAN,  WE  ARE 
IN  A  POSITION  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  VERY  BEST 
SERVICE.    REGULAR  DISCOUNTS  ALLOWED 


SPECIAL -A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin 
Hives,  slightly  damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five 
at  $1.25  per  hive  for  1|  story  8-frame;  10-frame  $1  40 
per  hive.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ' 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL. 

Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee-proof,  best 
on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle 
veiling.    Cotton,  with  silk  face. 

50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SOUTHERN    BEB.KEEPERS ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  sbonlH  Vm-tr  <-v,«^ 
from  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  CO    Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine  belt  of  North  Te5«^ 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possible  at  least  cost  thnt 
abling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.    Catalog  and  price  list  free.  '  ^ 

White  Manufacturing  Co.,  Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Tex. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  undersigned  has  bought  the  bankrupt 
stock  of  H.  H.  Hyde,  late  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
consisting  of  eight  and  ten  frame  bee- hives,  sec- 
tions, frames,  foundation,  smokers,  extractois, 
and  every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

The  problem  that  now  confronts  me  is  how  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  to  advantage.  The  writer 
will  go  to  Texas  and  Ivy  to  establish  a  distribut- 
ing agencj'  at  San  Antonio,  to  which  carloads 
may  be  shipped  from  time  to  time.  I  wish  now 
to  hear  from  bee-keepers  who  wish  to  buy  for 
cash,  and  also  from  responsible  parties,  prefera- 
bly hardware  or  lumber  dealers,  who  will  put  in 
and  carry  a  retail  stock  of  bee-hives  and  sup- 
plies. It  is  for  your  interest  to  have  as  much 
competition  and  as  many  retail  stores  carr\nng 
bee  supplies  as  possible.  You  will,  therefore,  do 
yourself  a  favor  by  making  inquiry  among  the 
d.ealers  in  your  locality,  and  by  inducing  some- 
body to  purchase  a  stock  from  me.  I  will  keep 
you  posted  through  my  monthly  bee  journal, 
The  Rural  Bee-keeper,  in  which  I,.  B.  Smith, 
of  Rescue,  Texas,  conducts  a  department,  and 
such  authorities  as  I,.  Stachelhausen.  J.  E.  Cham- 
bers. E.  O.  Swafford,  of  Abilene,  and  others,  are 
contributors.  Regular  subscription  price  |1.00  a 
year;  six  months'  trial,  25  cents. 

To  any  bee-keeper  who  will  so  interest  some 
reliable 'dealer  and  secure  such  a  customer  for 
me  I  will  send  The  Rural  Bee-keeper  one 
year  free.  Yours  trulv, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM, 


Dec.  1, 1905. 


RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods. 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices  

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  laree 
?pe?^cenTdl?rn°?.  ^"^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  " 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY     >o    >o  >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.    Sample  sent,  8  cents 


C.  M.  SCOTT  ta  CO. 

1004  E.  Washington  St. 
Indianapolis         ;  Indiana 

Bee-keepers,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 
the  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 
(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 

Membership  dues,  Sl.OO  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 
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We  are  now  Located  at 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 


The  ever  increasing  demand  for  our  goods  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  a  larger  factory,  with  better 
shipping  facihties.  .  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA, 
is  the  greatest  western  railroad  center,  with  fifteen 
railroads  radiating  in  every  direction,  with  freight 
rates  for  the  West  the  same  as  from  Omaha.  Here 
we  have  just  completed  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
in  the  West;  modern,  up-to-date  in  every  detail;  as 
the  oldest  manufacturers  of  bee-keepers*  supplies 
(42  years'  actual  experience)  we  have  gathered  many 
valuable  ideas  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  factory, 
fitted  with  the  best  labor-saving  machines,  many  con- 
structed expressly  for  our  work,  operated  by  ten  elec- 
tric motors,  all  in  charge  of  experienced  workmen, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  with  us  for  years. 

A  railroad  track  not  only  runs  to  the  doors  of  our 
factory  and  warehouses,  but  also  through  the  entire 
length  of  lumber  sheds  and  yards,  so  that  carload 
shipments  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  direct  into  ware- 
house and  factory;  paved  streets  right  to  the  door  of 
the  factory  enable  us  to  haul  immense  loads  of  goods 
for  local  shipments,  with  little  expense  for  drayage. 

Wherever  you  are  located,  we  can  now  make  you 
Direct  shipment  over  this  network  of  railroads,  for 
less  freight,  in  less  time,  and  less  damage  to  goods 
than  from  any  other  source.  .  By  thus  handling  our 
material  expeditiously,  with  the  best  arrangement  of 
labor-saving  machines,  and  material  increase  in  work- 
ing capital,  we  are  now,  more  than  ever,  in  position  to 
scipply  you  with  the  Best  goods  now  produced,  at  the 
same  price  charged  for  inferior  goods. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for  free  catalog. 


Kretchmer  Manufacturing  Company 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
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ABOUT  DISCOUNTS 


EVERY  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States 
should  fully  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  the  early  -  order  discount 
offered  by  all  the  dealers  in  Root's  Goods. 

There  are  three  ways  they  affect  you 
personally. 

First.— You  save  money  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods  you  purchase  before 
the  rush  season.  Just  for  convenience  in 
figuring  we  will  assume  that  you  will  need 
$100.00  worth  of  suppHes. 
The  discount  for  Decem- 
ber is  7  per  cent.  If  you 
put  off  ordering  until  April 
1st  you  obtain  no  discount. 
Thus,  for  being  three 
months  forehand  you  save 
$7.00;  and  $100.00  drawing 
4  per  cent  interest  for  this  time  would^earn 
only  $1.00.  But  you  earn  seven  times  as  much 
—28  per  cent.    Worth  while  now,  isn't  it  ? 

Second.  —  You  save  losses  in  more  ways 
than  more  money.  During  the  next  few 
months  you  will  have  times  when  you  have 
ample  opportunity  to  nail  your  hives  and  fit 
your  supers— time  enough  to  do  a  first- 
class  job  of  it.  After  April  1st  every  thing 
is  hurry,  hurry.  Wasn't  that  the  case  last 
year  ?  Now  imagine  your  hives  all  stacked 
up  ready  for  new  swarms,  and  supers  ready 
to  go  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  ready  ! 
That's  what  makes  a  successful  bee-keeper. 
Twenty-four  hours*  waiting  would  mean  a 
great  difference  in  the  crop.  Worth  a  little 
thought  just  now— no  ? 

Third.  —You  save  annoyances  all  around. 
If  you  wait  until  April  1st,  every  chance  is 


that  you  will  fail  to  receive  your  goods 
promptly.  The  agent  will  be  out  of  goods 
or  the  factory  behind  with  orders,  or  the 
railroads  will  be  unearthly  slow  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods;  bees  swarming;  honey  roll- 
ing in;  no  supplies.  Ever  been  in  such  a 
pinch?  Just  think,  too,  how  much  trouble 
you  will  save  other  people.  Why  not  try 
the  safer  plan  this  season  ? 

You  have  nothing  to  lose.    Almost  any 

one  can  figure  very  close 

his  needs  only  4  months  in 
'l^^ik'l*  advance.    A   few  extra 

supplies  will  keep  without 
^  ^      deterioration  till  next  sea- 

^^V^J^  J.  son.    Better    sure  than 

sorry. 

But  how  can  the  man- 
ufacturer and  agent  afford  to  give  such  lib- 
eral discounts?  It's  very  plain.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  75  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  within  four  months  of  the 
year.  That  is  25  per  cent  in  8  months. 
Those  eight  months  are  a  worry.  Then 
they  need  money,  work  for  their  employees, 
room  for  the  stock  which  they  must  carry. 
That's  why  they  need  your  orders  then,  and 
are  glad  to  pay  for  them— just  what  the  dis- 
count is. 

The  discounts  are  as  follows  :  December, 
7  per  cent ;  January,  6  per  cent ;  February, 
4  per  cent ;  March,  2  per  cent ;  after  April 
1,  no  discount.  These  discounts  apply  to  all 
goods  listed  in  general  catalog  intended  for 
next  season's  use. 

Let's  co-operate! 

You  help  us  and  we  will  aid  you. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

::      NINE  BRANCHES      ::         MFDTNAy    OHIO         HUNDREDS  OF  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 
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^  M 

^K-  fie  *r  fie  fe  fie  fe  fe  fe  fe  fe  fe  fe  -ip*- 


If  Coods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."' 


Establislied  1889. 


BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES. 


Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed   Hives,  5ectioii   Honey=boxes,  Weed=Process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee=veiis,  Pouder  Honey=Jars,  and,  in  fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


If  in  Need  of  Finest  Grade  Honey  ^ 

to  supply  your  local  demand  write  for  my 

Monthly  Quotations  of  Indianapolis  Honey  Market 

If  you  care  to  secure  your  bee-supplies  now 
for  next  season's  use  I  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  discounts.  As  an  invest- 
ment every  thoughtful  bee-keeper  should 
be  interested.    Goods  all  ''Root  Quality." 

For  Cash  Orders  Before 


January  1   7  per  cent 

February  1   6  per  cent 


March  1   4  per  cent 

April  1   2  per  cent 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.  Make 
small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight,  always  being  sure  to  attach  your  name 
to  the  package.   My  large  illustrated  catalog  is  free.   I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 


^  WALTER  5.  POUDER,  ^ 

^   513-=5IS  Massachusetts  Ave.,       -       INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIVES 

ON  &-^^!NSO      OVEF?  2000 


So  you  see  we  can  fill  orders  promptly.  Sec- 
tions nearly  a  million.  Our  storehouse  in 
Syracuse  will  hold  20  carloads  of  bee-supplies 
— send  in  your  order  for  anything  needed.  If 
you  have  any  wax  we  will  allow  you  prices 
quoted  in  Gleanings  from  time  to  time. 
We  take  it  any  time  of  the  year. 
7  per  cent  discount  for  December  cash  orders. 


THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE    ....    NEW  YORK 


.  .  .  Keep  Bees .  .  . 

Few  realize  that  they  can  keep  bees.  They  are  afraid 
of  stings.  If  you  learn  the  habits  of  the  bee  and  how 
to  handle  them  there  is  no  danger  in  the  least.  They 
can  be  made  very  profitable.  Few  specialties  are  so 
much  so.  Two  or  three  colonies  with  a  little  care  can  be 
made  to  supply  a  family  with  honey,  and  a  surplus  for 
selling.  Bee-keeping  is  a  fascinating  occupation.  It  is  a 
fine  fad.  The  more  you  learn  about  the  little  fellows  the 
more  you  like  them. 

Our  printed  matter  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  are 
studying  the  bee.  It  wiU  teach  you  how  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful bee-keeper.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send,  free  of 
charge  to  those  who  are  interested,  any  of  the  following 
pamphlets:  "My  First  Season's  Experience  with  the 
Honey-bee,"  "  Habits  of  the  Honey-bee,"  "  Book  for  Bee- 
keepers," "A  Morning  with  the  Bees,"  "Outfits  for 
Beginners."   Also  ask  for  our  general  catalog. 

Jl  you  wish  to  purchase  an  outfit  of  bees,  write  us.  We 
can  furnish  you  with  every  thing  you  need.  We  have  eight 
branch  houses,  and  many  agents  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  can  supply  you  promptly,  and  at  a  saving  of 
freight. 

U/ye  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factory  and  Executive  Office,  Medina.*  OHio. 

BrstzicKes. 

Chicago,  III.,  144  East  Erie  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  Vme  St. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  44  Vesey  St. 
Sykacuse,  N.  Y. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  1024  Mississippi  St. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1100  Maryland  Ave. 
Agencies  £-verxwHer*. 


WHEN  ATTENDING  THE 

NATIONAL  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION 

AT  CHICAGO,  DEC,  19,  20,  21 

come  and  inspect 

LEWIS'  BEEWARE 

AND  mattf:  your  headquarters  at 

YorK  Honey  and 
Bee  Stipply  Co., 

(Not  Incorporated) 
141-143  Ontario  St.» 

Cliicago,     -  Illinois, 

Long  Distance  Phone,  North  1559 


Catalog  and  prices 
on  honey  on  applica- 
tion. H  you  want 
good  goods  at  factory 
prices  and  prompt 
shipment,  send  your 
orders,  or  caU  on  us. 


B££SWi\X 
WANTED 

26c  cash,  or  28c  when 
taking  bee  -  supplies 
in   exchange,  deliv- 
ered here. 

7  per  cent 
DISCOUNT 

IN  DECEMBER 


E.  U.  Arnd,  Ugr. 
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DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 

"  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  64-page  book  written  by  Mr,  F.  Danzenbaker,  giving  a  com 
plete  description  of  his  famous  hive  and  directions  for  using.    Full  of  valuable  in- 
formation.   Sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the  postage.    Send  for  it. 


=  Danzenbaker  Hive 

THE  COMB-HONEY  HIVE. 
Three  points  of  Excellence: 

QUALITY. 

You  can  produce  better-looking  honey, 

QUANTITY. 

You  can  produce  more  of  it. 

PRICE. 

You  can  get  more  per  pound  for  it. 

-  Special  Notice.  - 

The  great  popularity  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive  has  brought  the  shallow  brood-frame  and  the  tall 
plain  sections  into  prominence»  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  hive  contains  the  essential  features 
of  the  Danzenbaker.  The  success  of  this  system  depends  on  having  everything  just  right,  so  you  should 
place  your  order  for  the  Danzenbaker  hive  with  our  main  office,  or  any  of  our  branches  or  regular  agents. 


What  Others  Say  About  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


Union  Bridge,  Md.,  Feb.  9,  1904. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Gentlemen:— I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
that  you  have  a  department  called  "Reports  Encour- 
aging."  I  shall  send  you  my  report. 

I  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  will  give  you 
report  of  the  same,  as  the  few  Dovetailed  hives  that 
I  use  do  not  compare  at  all  with  the  Danzenbaker. 
One  colony  gave  me  over  one  hundred  pounds  No.  1 
white  honey,  and  the  rest  averaged  about  sixty, 
with  an  increase  by  natural  swarming  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  A  friend  of  mine  who  uses  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  hives  in  his  apiary  succeeded  in  making 
scarcely  enough  honey  to  pay  for  the  foundation 
used  in  the  sections.  This  was  about  two  miles 
from  my  apiary.  Long  live  the  Danzenbaker  hive. 
It  is  just  the  thing  for  this  locality. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  HOLLOFETER. 

Mallet  Creek,  O.,  Sept.  25,  1902. 
I  now  have  250  colonies  of  bees,  of  which  170  are 
in  Danzenbaker  hives,  and  shall  have  all  my  bees  in 
Danzenbaker  hives  next  spring.  During  the  past 
poor  season.  30  or  40  of  the  colonies  in  the  Danzen- 
baker hives  gave  over  160  pounds  surplus.  On  the 
average  I  get  more  than  double  the  amount  of  honey 
from  these  colonies  that  I  do  from  those  in  the  old 
chaff  hives.  With  a  seven-inch  telescope  cover,  the 
Danzenbaker  hive  winters  the  bees  better  than  the 
chaff  hives.  Vernon  Burt. 


I  have  used  both  square  and  tall  sections  in  all  my 
apiaries  five  years,  and  I  know  from  practical  expe- 
rience that  it  will  pay  to  discard  the  4%  sections, 
and  use  only  4x5  sections,  and  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
with  the  fence  separator.  They  have  made  enough 
more  this  season  in  the  same  yard  to  pay  for  the 
hives.  I  have  made  more  money  this  season  per 
hive  than  I  have  any  previous  year  in  my  15  years  of 
bee-keeping.  Fifteen  of  my  strongest  Danzenbaker 
hives  made  a  ton  of  honey.  When  it  comes  to  sales, 
I  get  more  for  the  4x5  sections,  and  have  no  work  in 
cleaning  them.  I  shfp  them  as  I  take  them  from  the 
super.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  4^4  section.  I 
make  honey  to  sell,  and  anything  that  sells  the  best, 
and  for  the  most  money,  is  what  I  want  out  of  the 
bee-business.  S.  D.  MATTHEWS. 

In  Gleanings,  p.  931,  Dec.  15,  1899. 

Rock  Valley,  N.  Y..  Feb.  22,  1901. 
My  bees  gathered  no  surplus  after  July  1.  I  had 
only  1200  pounds,  but  I  obtained  a  fancy  price— 15V^ 
for  "  Fancy  "  and  No.  1  white,  and  IW2  for  No.  2 
here  at  my  station  for  all  the  Danzenbaker  4x5  plain 
sections  used  on  our  hives,  while  I  got  only  14  and 
13  cents  per  pound  for  the  4%x4^4  square  sections, 
and  I  consider  that  much  difference  is  worth  look- 
ing after— don't  you  ?  The  Danzenbaker  hives  dou- 
bled up,  two  brood-chambers,  are  in  fine  condition, 
even  better  than  my  double- walled  hives.  I  intend 
to  build  a  bee-cellar  and  work  off  my  double- walled 
hives  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  get  the  Danzenbaker 
hives.  "Very  truly  yours,        J.  L.  Haight 


F.  Danzenbaker,  Patentee,  Miami,  Florida 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers  in  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 
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Hilton's  Cliaff  Hive 


fortifies  your  colonies  against  sudden  changes  of 
weather  in  spring  and  fall.  Only  a  little  extra 
work  necessary  to  change  them  for  wmter,  and 
make  them  frost-proof.  This  work  can  be  put 
over  until  late  in  November  or  December,  after 
the  busy  time  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  double  cover  with  ventilators  enables 
the  bees  to  continue  work  in  supers  during  the 
intense  heat  of  summer,  where  the  hives,  of 
necessity,  are  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Ask  for  copy  of  report  from 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  regarding  "Dou- 
ble v.  Single  Walled  Hives." 

A  large  part  of  many  apiarists'  time  is  con- 
sumed in  shifting  from  winter  to  summer,  and 
summer  to  winter  quarters,  which  could  be  well 
spent  in  caring  for  a  larger  number  of  colonies. 
This  is  overcome  by  using  Hilton's  Chaff  Hive. 

Prices  of  Improved  Double-walled  Hives 

One  hive,  nailed  and  painted  $2.75 

Ten  hives     "  at   2.70 

One  hive,  nailed  as  sample,  no  paint   2.50 

IN  THE  FLAT 

One  hive,  including  frames  and  nails   2.00 

Five  Idves,  including  frames  and  nails   1.95 

25  or  more      "  "  "  ....  1.90 

The  above  prices  are  for  eight- frame  hives. 
For  nine-frame  hives  which  I  keep  in  stock,  add 
5  cts.  each.   Above  prices  do  not  include  supers. 


Prices  of  Hilton's  T  Super,  including 
Hilton's  Separators 

One  super,  as  sample,  nailed  35c 

Ten  or  more  supers,  nailed  38c 

One  super  in  the  flat  . ,  30c 

Five  supers  in  the  fiat  29c 

25  supers  in  the  fiat  27c 

50  or  more  25c 

If  fence  separators,  add   5c 


Full  Line  of  Root  Goods 


I  Carry  a 

Complete  StocK 

of  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies,  Danzenbaker  Hives, 
Root's  Dovetailed  hives. 
Root's  Chaff  Hives,'  Root 
Cornell  Smokers,  Doolittle 
Wax-extractors,  and  Alley 
Traps,  etc. 

In   tKe  Heart  of  MicHigai^ 

Within  a  hundred  miles  of  me 
are  over  three-fourths  of  the 
bee-keepers  of  Michigan.  I 
am  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad,  which  completely 
covers  this  region.  Factory 
prices,  prompt  service,  low 
freight.    36-p.  catalog  free. 


George  £.  Hilton 

Fremont,  Mich. 
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PRICE  OF  BEESWAX. 
Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  27  cts.  cash,  30  cts.  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here.    As  the  early- 
order  discount  grows  less  we  reduce  the  difference  be- 
tween cash  and  trade  price  of  wax. 


LANTERN-SLIDES, 
We  now  have  a  good  assortment  of  lantern-slides  for 
illustrating  lectures  on  bee-keeping.    Parties  interested 
will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  subjects,  and  terms  for 
rental  or  sale. 


HONEY,,  WANTED. 

White  clover  and  basswood  comb  and  extracted  honey 
wanted.  We  can  pay  a  good  price  for  a  large  lot  of 
extra-fancy  basswood  in  Danzenbaker  sections  for  an 
export  order.  State  quantity,  and  price  wanted.  Send 
sample  of  extracted. 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

The  discount  for  December  cash  orders  is  7  per  cent; 
and  many  who  have  not  ordered  in  previous  months  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  discount  before  it  grows  less. 
After  January  the  discount  drops  off  two  per  cent  a 
month. 


DRONE-EXCLUDING  ZINC. 

Several  years  ago  we  advertised  perforated  zinc  that 
will  exclude  drones,  but  allow  the  queens  to  pass.  Be- 
fore disposing  of  the  Tinker  machine  on  which  this  was 
made  we  prepared  a  good  supply  of  sheets  24x40  in  size, 
and  we  still  have  a  good  part  of  this  stock,  as  it  has  not 
been  listed  in  recent  catalogs.  To  those  who  have  use 
for  such  zinc  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  this  at  75 
cents  per  sheet. 


OUR  1906  CATALOG. 

Before  the  Jan.  1st  Gleanings  goes  to  press  we  ex- 
pect to  have  the  first  100,000  catalogs  for  1906  pretty 
well  completed.  The  large  editions  of  Gleanings,  and 
the  increased  size,  has  kept  our  presses  so  busy  that  we 
haven't  had  time  to  push  the  catalog  as  we  should  like. 
Although  we  have  been  running  our  big  press  night  and 
day  for  weeks  we  have  had  to  have  help  on  this  first 
100,000  catalogs  from  outside  in  order  to  get  it  out  on 
time. 


THIS  ISSUE. 

The  paper  required  to  print  this  issue  of  Gleanings 
weighs  16,000  pounds.  Not  counting  the  cover  there  are 
240,000  impressions  on  our  large  16-page  press,  or  four 
million  pages.  At  the  low  newspaper  rate  of  postage, 
one  cent  a  pound,  it  costs  $160  in  postage  alone  on  this 
one  number.  Forty  thousand  copies  of  100  pages  each 
are  printed  and  mailed  —  the  largest  size  and  largest 
number  of  a  bee  paper  ever  made. 


gleanings  fair  contest  for  1905. 
■  The  contest  closed  Nov.  15th,  and  was  satisfactory  in 
every  way.    The  following  were  the  vdnners.  Trial 
subscriptions  count  one  point ;  and  yearly  subscriptions 
(new  or  renewal)  count  two  points. 

1st  prize,  $10.  J.  P.  Berg,  Washington,  41  points. 

2d  prize,  $5,  F  M.  Roseman,  Nebraska,  34  points. 

3d  prize,  $3,  H.  S.  Duby,  Illinois,  22  points. 

4th  prize,  $2.50,  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Ontario,  20  points. 

We  will  doubtless  inaugurate  another  fair  contest  in 
the  fall  of  1906.  Gleanings  readers  should,  whenever 
possible,  enter  our  subscription  contests.  The  entries 
are  always  light  when  compared  with  other  magazines, 
and  our  prizes  are  very  liberal.  A  little  extra  work  is 
well  rewarded.  Notice  that  three  of  these  prizes  went 
to  parties  located  in  somewhat  remote  points  where  bee- 
keepers are  not  as  numerous  as  in  many  places,  showing 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  prize,  even  under  unfavorable 
conditions. 
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The  Western  Fruit  Grower. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  fruit-papers  that 
reaches  us  is  The  Western  Fruit  Grower,  published  at  St, 
J oseph.  Mo.  It  comes  monthly,  filled  with  valuable  arti- 
cles, and  its  pages  crowded  with  clean  advertisements. 
The  typographical  appearance  is  extra  good. 

Every  number  has  a  special  cover  design  printed  in 
two  colors.  Every  issue  is  devoted  to  some  special  sub- 
ject. The  following  are  the  ones  for  the  next  four 
months: 

January,  Horticultural  Society  Number, 
February,  Spraying  Number, 
March,  Gardening  Number. 
April,  Small-Fruit  Number. 

Gleanings  heartily  recommends  this  paper  to  its  read- 
ers. Bees  and  fruits  naturally  go  together,  so  every 
bee-keeper  should  read  at  least  one  good  fruit-paper. 


For  Sale.— One  Barnes  foot-power  buzz-saw. 

F.  W.  Stevens,  Rt.  1,  Box  53,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 


For  Sale.  White  Wyandotte  cockerels;  selected 
stock;  farm-raised;  bred  from  200-egg  strain;  $1.00  to 
$1.50  each.  F.  B.  Yockey,  Apollo,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  from  select  stock, 
40  cts.  each  for  orders  received  before  Jan.  20,  spring 
delivery.  Try  a  dozen;  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  M.  O. 
office.  Ariton.         W.  S.  McKnight,  Newtopia,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — Eighty  acres  of  fine  land— no  better  in 
Iowa  or  Illinois— at  $65  per  acre;  better  than  money  at 
6  per  cent;  joins  $75  and  $80  farms;  title  clear.  Write 
me.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Story  Co.,  Iowa. 


For  Sale.— All  or  part  of  apiary  for  cash;  or  will 
exchange  for  young  Guernsey  cattle  in  fair  condition. 
Shipping-point,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Elvert  W.  Ha  AG,  Route  2  New  Berlin,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale. — Western  bee-keepers,  if  you  use  founda- 
tion or  have  any  beeswax  you  wish  made  into  founda- 
tion, write  to  the  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo.,  for  free 
samples  and  prices;  25  years'  experience.  A  big  dis- 
count from  ruling  prices,  and  on  this  winter's  orders. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  portico  Langstroth  hives,  $50;  25 
Jumbo  hives,  500  Langstroth  and  Jumbo  brood-frames; 
one  honey-extractor,  $5;  Barnes  foot-power  saw,  Sl5; 
50  Doolittle  division-board  feeders;  honey-tanks.  Hill 
devices,  etc.  R.  C.  Hugentobler,  Miami,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — One-horse  sweepi-power,  speed-jack,  rods, 
and  belting,  Daisy  green-bose  cutter;  a  bargain;  price 
$25.  One  Odell  double-bar  type-writer,  good  as  new; 
price  $7.  A  small  quantity  of  shallow  extracting- 
frames;  price  10  cts.  each.  Address 

Wm.  Findlay,  Basco,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio^  


For  Sale.— 300  acres  of  land  six  miles  from  a  thrifty 
town;  40  acres  in  cultivation,  40  acres  timber,  balance 
pasture;  all  new  land,  partly  underlaid  with  good  coal. 
Price  $17.50  per  acre  if  sold  soon.  For  particulars 
address  A.  O.  Young,  Appleton  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Fifteen  Dadant  hives,  painted;  also  joints 
painted  before  nailing;  used  IVz  years;  consisting  of 
bottom-board,  body,  and  cap;  brood-frames  nailed  and 
wired.   Price  each,  $1.60  f.  o.  b.  here. 

Wm.  Ueck,  Dorchester,  Wis, 


For  Sale.— Custom  sawmill  and  farm  of  about  80 
acres,  with  about  32  cleared;  new  15-room  house;  daily 
c&pacity  about  4  to  5  M;  price  $6500.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address       No.  74,  Route  2,  Dorchester,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Ten  AE5-8  hives,  nailed  and  painted;  ten 
2P-8  supers,  and  ten  2S-8  supers;  in  use  two  seasons, 
but  good  as  new.  Root's  catalog  price  over  $30.00,  but 
$20.00  will  buy  the  lot.  Also  have  some  bees  in  box 
hives  at  $2.00  a  colony. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Erin,  Tenn, 
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pcie  3am  ims  Paroid  Roofing 


lI)AROID  ROOFING  is  the  most  econom- 
1*  ical,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  ready  roofings. 
The  above  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Plant  industry  Building,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 


and  is  covered  with  Paroid  Roofing. 

The  Government  also  uses  Paroid  for 
stables,  barracks,  warehouses,  etc. 

It  uses  Paroid  because  it  finds  nothing 
its  equal. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  careful  buyer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  follow  his  example. 

The  illustration  below  shows 


AROID  ROORINO 


on  all  the  buildings  of  the  Monmouth  Poultry  Farm, 
Freneau,  N.  J.  This  is  one  of  the  big-gest  poultry- 
farms  in  the  country,  and  we  would  like  nothing-  bet- 
ter than  to  have  you  write  to  these  people  and  get 
their  opinion  of  Paroid  for  roofing  and  siding. 

Thousands  of  other  poultry-raisers,  dairymen,  and 
general  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  keeping 
their  buildings  dry  and  warm  with  Paroid. 

The  basis  of  Paroid  is  an  extra  strong  and  heavy 
felt,  which  insures  permanency  and  durability. 

The  extra  saturation  this  felt  receives  in  our  special 
solution  makes  it  absolutely  proof  against  heat  and 
cold. 

It  keeps  the  cold  out. 
It  keeps  the  heat  in. 

Sparks  and  cinders  have  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  is  proof  against  gas  and  acids. 


Remember !  Paroid  contains  no  tar. 

The  dressing  it  receives  contains  nothing  that  will 
taint  rain  water. 

It  will  not  run  or  crack  in  any  climate. 

Aside  from  all  of  its  real  substantial  qualities,  peo- 
ple like  it  because  it  is  easy  to  put  on. 

A  complete  roofing  kit  is  packed  in  every  roll,  and 
this  enables  any  one  to  put  it  on  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 

And  when  it  is  once  put  on  it  stays  put. 


Besides,  it  doesn't  require  painting  when  first  laid 
either. 

There  is  just  one  reason  for  the  universal  use  of 
•Paroid,  and  that  is  quality. 

And  the  reason  for  that  quality  is  close  to  a  cen- 
tury's experience. 

The  miUs  where  Paroid  is  made  were  established  in 
1817. 

There  is  roofing  knowledge  in  it,  and  a  record  back 
of  it. 

It  is  the  standard  in  quality,  yet  low  in  price. 


If  it  pays  to  protect  live  stock  from  cold  and  wind 
and  rain  and  sun,  it  pays  to  use  Paroid  Roofing. 

If  it  pays  to  protect  farm  implements,  grain,  and 
hay  from  the  weather,  it  pays  to  use  Paroid  Roofing. 

Wherever  a  roof  is  needed 
It  pays  to  use  Paroid, 
The  Roofing  that  Lasts. 

K  you  think  of  putting  up  a  building,  or  repairing 
an  old  one.  Send  for  a  Free  Sample  of  Paroid,  and  ask 
for  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

We  have  a  book  of  poultry  and  farm  building  plans 
that  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  any  one 
who  thinks  of  putting  up  a  bam  or  any  sort  of  out- 
building. 

You  can  have  one  of  these  valuable  books  free  by 
sending  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Write  for  the  sample  and  the  book  now  while  you 
think  of  it. 


F".  BIRD   &.   SON  (MAKERS) 

Originators  of  the  Complete  Roofing  Kit— Fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll 

E.  Walpole,  Mass.       Established  1817       Chicago,  lilinois 
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INVENTION 

Bingham  made  and 
sold  the  first  and  original 
Bellows  Bee-smoker  that 
would  burn  stove  wood. 

Bingham  made  and  sold 
the  first  and  original  bev- 
eled Uncapping  -  knives. 

Bingham  made  and  sold 
the  first  and  original 
bent-cap  and  wire-handle 
Smoker  for  turning  the 
smoke  sidewise  and 
downward  without  turn- 
ing the  Smoker. 

Bingham  made  and  sold 
the  first  and  original 
Smokers  that  turned  the 
smoke-tar  into  smoke  instead  of  over  the  smoker  on  the  outside  and  into  the  joints. 
Bingham  made  and  sold  the  first  and  original  closed-end  frame  Bee-hives  in  1863. 
Bingham  made  and  sold  the  first  and  original  square  Bee-smoker  Bellows  with 
spring  valve  and  double-cleated  joints. 

Bingham  make  and  sold  the  first  and  original  five  sizes  of  Bee-smokers. 
Having  made  all  the  above  tools,  and 
improvements  upon  them,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  getting  a  Bingham  tool  you  get 
the  best  ? 

Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  made  the  hive 
that  has  stood  the  test  for  fifty  years. 
Bingham  made  the  smoker  that  has  stood 
the  test  twenty-seven  years. 

Below  is  a  part  of  the  direction  card 
sent  with  all  Bingham  Smokers,  viz. :  ''This 
Bingham  Smoker  comes  to  you  ready  to 
use,  not  a  bolt  nor  screw  to  turn.  If  you 
have  our  four-inch  Smoke  Engine  please 
send  us  a  card  and  say  how  you  like  it. 
Mention  its  faults.  They  have  been  in 
every  country  the  standard  of  perfection. 
They  have  always  pleased  every  one— we 
hope  they  will  please  you. '  * 

The  above  invitation  has  brought  us 
hundreds  of  complimentary  letters  and  only 
two  uncomplimentary  ones. 

Mr.  Charles  Dadant  &  Son,  in  their 
catalog,  say  ''Bee-smokers  being  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  probably  the  most  indispensable  instruments  used  in  the  apiary. 

All  Bingham  Smokers  have  elastic  barrels  and  cover.  If  they  get  stuck  they 
can  be  sprung  and  opened  without  injury. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application.    Mail  rate,  delivered  free  at  your  own  postofRce. 

4-inch  Smoke  Engine  $1.50  3-inch  Conqucrer  $1.00 

3i-inch  Doctor   1.10  2i-inch  Large  90 

2-inch  Little  Wonder  . . . . ;  $  .65 

We  make  smoker  barrels  of  heavy  copper  if  ordered,  but  charge  50  cents  more 
than  for  tin  the  same  size.    They  are  heavier,  and  don't  rust  out. 

We  have  many  letters  stating  that  many  of  our  tin  Smokers  have  lasted  20  years. 

T.  F.  BINGHAM       FARWELL,  MICH. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  op  Entomology,  ) 

Chico.  California.  October  28,  1905,  ) 
Dear  Mr.  Bingham:— Enclosed  find  money- order  for  a  honey- knife  and  smoker.   I  can't 
do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine.  J.  M.  Rankin, 

Special  Agent  in  Agriculture. 


BINGHAM 

Orig-inal 
Direct  Draft 

clean 
Bee  Smokers 


4  Largest  Sizes  Soot  Burning 


Tin  4-in.  Smoke  Engine  3J6-inch  S-inch  2^/^ -inch  2-inch  Wonder 
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THE  SWUraORE  SMI 

OF°  EEIM-F^E  ARS  FSi 

W/  HY  DEVOTE  your  entire  attention  to  honey  production  ?  You 
VY    say  you  can  buy  your  queens  cheaper  than  you  can  rear  them 
yourself.    Possibly  this  is  a  mistake.    Every  honey-producer 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  rearing 
queens  so  as  to  supply  his  own  yard  at  the  greatest  economy.    With  a 
Swarthmore  Outfit  and  a  good  breeding  queen  you  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  stocking  your  colonies  with  vigorous  young  queens.  Queen- 
rearing  is  a  science;  but  with  a  careful  study  of  the  books  we  list 
low,  and  an  outfit,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  queens 
are  raised,  and  the  dollars  you  will  save.    Get  a  good  breeding  queen 
to  breed  from. 


Swarthmore  BooKs 


CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life,  and  vividly  showing  all  the  labor- 
saving  points  in  the  best  cup  system  ever  invent- 
ed.  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

BABY  NUCLEI.— In  this  book  Swarthmore  thor- 
oughly covers  the  field  of  small  mating  nuclei 
management.  He  has  had  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  mating  young  queens  from  section  combs 
with  but  a  handful  of  bees,  and  feels  competent 
to  write  on  the  subject.   Price,  postpaid,  £0  cents. 


INCREASE.— This  little  book  interests  all  who  are 
anxious  for  profitable  increase.  It  tells  how  to 
form  new  colonies  without  breaking  the  full  ones; 
no  labor:  little  trouble:  safe  introduction  of 
queens  directly.  The  colony  formed  on  this  plan 
works  like  a  new  swarm.   Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 


During  the  winter  of  1603  I  lost  all  my  bees 
excepting  a  colony  of  Goldens.  By  Swarthmore's 
method  of  "Increase"  I  have  made  good  all  losses, 
and  have  just  taken  off  seven  full-depth  supers  of 
honey.— Geo.  H.  Mohler,  Pa. 


Swarthmore 
Quee^ 

Prices  of  Complete  Outfits:  Prices  of  Separate  Parts:  exTra 

outfit  No.  I-Experlmental  Bar-hoMer  ..............................$   -lO  .04 

Postpaid,  31. so  Bottle  Feeder  10  .05 

1  CeU-bar,  1  Holding-frame,  Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder  75  .08 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,    12  Transfer-cages.  Breeding-aueen  Hive   1.00 

  16-hole  Cell-bar  10  .02 

.^-a.  M     «     .        ^  Cage-pocket   25  .09 

Outfit  No.  2— Amateur  Flange  cups,  un waxed,  Ic  each;  per  lOO.     .75  .t9 

Postpaid,  33.SO  Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each:  per  100          1-75  .14 

2  Cell-bars,  1  Holdinsr-frame.  Grace  CeU-compressor,  each    1.75  .14 

35  Waxed  Flange  Cup,     18  Transfer-cages,  Grafting-needle,  each  15  .01 

1  Needle,  1  CeU-stick.  Graf  ting-plug,  each   10  .01 

  Graftmg-stick,  each   10  .01 

«-k..4.«:4.  M»  0    Q»^*^^^\^^>!>.%  Holding-frame,  each  10  .05 

Outfit  No.  3"PrOfesSlOnaI  incubating- cage,  each   35  .07 

By  □5'a:-©islxt  or  IBsEpx-essy  37.SO  Double  Mating-boxes,  complete,  $1  00:  10  7.E0 

2  Blank  bars,                   2  Cell-bars,  Nursery-cages,  complete,  waxed  cell-cup     .35  .05 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating- cage.  Nursery-cages,  no  cups  25  .04 

1  Cage-pocket,  1  Grace  Cell-compressor,      Swarm-box,  with  lid    1.00 

1  Graf  ting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups,  Swarm-box,  lid  only   25 

2  Double  mating-boxes,      2  Swarth.  nursery-cages      Trap-box  50 

1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer-cages,  T  Stands,  each  10  .06 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  !N  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


W 
W 


AN^TED.— To  exchange  bee-supplies  (Root's)  for 
beeswax.        A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  N.  Y. 


ANTED. 


-Old-fashioned  straw  hives  or  skeps. 

E.  S.  Hacker,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


W 


W 


W 


A.NTKD. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.   State  quantity  and  price. 

Orkl  ly.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  Aikin  honey-bags,  a  200-egg 
Reliable  incubator,  and  brooder,  for  honey. 

Chas.  Koeppen,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

ANTED— 100  colonies  of  bees  to  work  on  shares  — 
or  buy — in  States  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania 
S.  L.  T.  I^each,  Orillia,  Ont.,  Can. 


W 


W 


W 


ANTED.— Colonies  of  bees  in  any  kind  of  hives  or 
boxes  with  plenty  of  honey.    State  price. 

H.  A.  Ross,  Evansville,  Ind. 

ANTED.— Honey,  wax,  slumgum,  or  supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther.  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.   The  highest  cash 
prices  paid.    Prices  on  application.    Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.      O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— Eight-frame  hives  for  cash,  or  for  360- 
^  '  egg  Cyphers  incubator. 

 John  T.  Greene,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

ANTEID. — Refuse  wax  and  old  comb  for  cash. 

J.  W.  ROCKWOOD,  Brigham,  Utah. 

yU ANTED.— To  exchange  pedigreed  red  Belgian  hares 
for,  or  will  buy,  foundation-mill,  foot-power  saw, 
or  Mann's  bone-cutter. 

Albert  Ziegler,  Bippus,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange    10-inch  foundation-mill, 
2-inch  rolls,  new,  for  Langdon  or  Stanley  miter- 
box  and  saw,  or  offers.         Frank  Lacey, 
 81  North  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED.— To  trade  a  good  as  new  No   3  200-egg 
Reliable  incubator,  for  a  first-class  coon  hound 
(female).    Give  full  particulars,  age,  habits,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  G.  M.  Withrow,  Mechanicsburg,  111. 

ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
foreign  countries.    Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

ANTED— To  exchange   gentleman's  second-hand 
bicycle  for  ncubator. 

James  Sayles,  Gay  Hill,  Texas. 

Wanted.— New  comb  honey— crop  of  1905.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  pay  those  having  it  in  car  lots  or  other- 
wise to  write  us.  Give  us  your  lowest  spot-cash  prices, 
and  fully  describe  the  goods  and  style  of  package, 
when  you  can  ship,  etc.  We  handle  more  of  these  goods 
than  any  other  firm  in  the  U.  S.  Yours  for  business, 
Thos.  C.  Stanley  &  Son, 
Manzanola,  Colo.,  and  Fairfield,  111. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


yV ANTED.— A  position  to  take  entire  charge  or  as  an 
assistant  in  apiary.   Reference,  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
F.  E.  ScHRiVER,  Route  2,  Forest,  Ohio. 

yVANTED.— Situation  by  the  year  with  western  bee- 
keeper (California  preferred)  by  young  man  of 
good  habits.    Previous  experience  on  farm  and  as  car- 
penter.   Satisfactory  references. 

Cleveland  G.  Renninger,  Route  4,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

■WANTED.— Position  as  manager  of  fruit  farm  or 
store;  experience  buying,  packing,  and  growing 
apples,  etc.,  for  export;  some  knowledge  of  bees;  col- 
lege graduate;  ten  years'  experience;  understand  cider- 
making  on  large  scale.  W.  E.  Birch,  Af  ton,  Va. 


yVANTED.— Position  with  some  bee-keeper  in  South- 
west  Texas.    Five  years'  experience;  handy  with 
tools;  no  bad  habits.     R.  J.  Adney,  Dardanelle,  Ark. 


Help  Wanted. 


W 


ANTED.— A  sober,  honest,  reliable  young  man"  by 
the  year  at  good  wages  who  likes  bee-keeping. 

W.  S.  Grow,  Naples,  New  York. 


Addresses  Wanted. 


yV ANTED.— Parties  interested  in  Cuba  to  learn  the 
truth  about  it  by  subscribing  for  the  Havana 
Post,  the  only  English  paper  on  the  Island.  Published 
at  Havana.  $1.00  per  month;  $10.00  per  year.  Daily 
except  Monday. 


For  Sale. 


I  'For  Sale  or  exchange,  choice  S.  C.  Brown  I,.eghor 
cockerels.  J.  F.  Sempers,  Aikin,  Md. 

For  Sale.— My  apiaries  of  300  colonies  near  Macon, 
Ga.,  the  third  healthiest  city  in  the  U.  S.,  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  output  at  a  fancy  price.  Prefer  selling  a  half- 
interest  to  a  good  practical  bee-man  to  take  charge.  If 
you  mean  business,  address  for  particulars 

JuDSON  Heard,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  bees  and  fixtures  for  comb 
and  extracted  honey;  all  up  to  date;  never  had  a  failure; 
over  5000  lbs.  this  year.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Write 
for  terms.  H.  M.  Barber,  Mancos,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  from  good 
laying  strains.    Cockerels,  $1.00;  pullets.  $2.00. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  R.  D.  1,  Crooksville,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  135  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  bee-house, 
etc.  Hall,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale. — Caucasian  queens  bred  from  the  best 
imported  Caucasian  breeding  queens;  nuclei  and  full 
colonies  of  gentle  Caucasian  bees;  also  Italian  bees  and 
queens.  Write 

A.  E.  TiTOFF,  3203  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— We  are  prepared  to  furnish  millstones, 
window  and  door  sills,  cobblestones,  etc. .  in  any  shape 
or  quantity,  from  the  celebrated  Brush  Mountain  grit; 
suitable  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  paint,  barytes,  clay, 
cement,  grains,  etc. 

Standard  Millstone  Co.,  Vicar  Switch,  Va. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  DUBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Different  kinds  of  cow  peas,  stock  peas, 
etc.   Write  for  prices.    Buy  now  before  they  advance. 

E.  R.  Miller,  Hearing,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

For  Sale.— 61  acres  of  good  farming  land  in  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa.;  two  log  houses  and  barns;  springs  of  pure  soft 
water;  good  bearing  fruit;  a  place  for  poultry  and  bees. 
Price  $900,  on  easy  terms  if  you  mean  business;  for  par- 
ticulars address  Geo.  McVicker.  Kegg,  Pa. 
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The  Laying  Hen  is 
the  Paying  Hen. 


ncrease  Your  Egg  Yield 
Double  Your  Profits. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS 

Right  now,  when  prices  are  high,  is  when  you  want  eggs  the  most  and  want  the 
most  eggs. 

Doubtless  your  flock  is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  the  circumstances. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  particularly  hens  must  have  green  bone,  and  the 
better  it  is  prepared,  the  better  use  they  can  make  of  it. 

It  not  only  means  more  eggs,  but  it  means  fertile  eggs.  You  can  easily  double 
the  egg  yield  of  your  flock  by  feeding  fresh-cut  green  bone  as  prepared  by  a 


MANN'S 


LATEST 
MODEL 


BONE-CUTTER 


SENT  ON 
10  DAYS' 
FREE 
TRIAL. 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE. 
TRY  IT 
FIRST. 


THE  BONE-CUTTER   YOU  WANT, 

Mann's  is  the  only  bone- cutter  made  sold  on  such  liberal  terms,  because  it  is  the 
only  bone-cutter  that  can  stand  this  test. 

Mann's  is  the  only  bone-cutter  that  cuts  all  bones,  hard  or  soft,  of  any  size,  with 
all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 

You  don't  have  to  chop  the  bones  first  with  an  ax.  Just  throw  them  in  the 
hopper  and  turn  the  wheel. 

Patented' Self-governing  Feed  Adapts  the  Cutting  to  Your  Strength. 

You  don't  have  to  use  any  more  strength  on  hard  bones  than  you  do  on  soft  ones. 
It  prepares  the  bone  better  than  any  other  cutter,  so  that  the  hens  relish  it,  and 
turn  every  morsel  to  good  use. 

DON'T  EXPERIMENT.    GET  A  MANN'S  AND  BE  SURE. 

Send  for  our  catalog  to-day,  and  ask  for  Free  Trial  particulars. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,     Box  37     Milford,  Mass. 
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The  DANZENBAKER  20ili  CENTURY  SMOKER 

Why  and  Where  It  is  Winning  Its  Way 


AWARDED   HIGHEST  PRIZE 

COLD  MEDAL 

AT  THE  world's  FAIR 
AT    ST.    LOUIS,  1904 


lljfc  III  BEST, 

COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP  TO  DATE. 
THIS  SMOKER  SENT  OUT  READY  TO  USE 

THE  PERPENDICULAR  GRATE  seen  above  has  a  divid- 
ing rib  at  the  center  of  the  draft-hole,  midway  of  the 
i  re-cup,  in  line  with  the  only  opening-  of  the  bellows, 
f  jr  directing-  and  deflecting  the  air  upward  and  down- 
ward or  both  ways  if  desired.  The  upper  current  cools 
and  forces  the  smoke  out  the  nozzle,  as  it  burns  from 
the  top  downward,  while  the  lower  current  fans  the 
fire  until  all  the  fuel  is  consumed. 

THE  LEGSARE  LIGHT  but  very  strong,  being-  braced 
and  riveted  through  the  fire-cnp  and  grate,  and  are 
rigidly  held  to  the  bellows  by  holts  with  a  special  wash- 
er that  Veys  the  nuts  when  tightened,  so  that  they  can 
not  be  lest. 

COMPACT  AND  CLEAN. -The  new  cap  is  very  light 
and  strong,  with  the  patent  improved  hinge.  It  fits 
snugly  on  the  fire-cup.  It  is  always  clean,  permitting 
the  smoke  to  pas=!  out  freely  at  the  proper  angle,  there 
bf>ing  no  parts  that  can  clog  with  soot,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  styles  having  top-heavy  snouts  and  nozzles 
that  are  ever  choking  up. 

SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY  are  assured  by  all  that 
is  needed,  and  nothing  more.  The  only  opening  of  the 
bellows  has  no  valve  or  conducting  air-tube,  to  wear, 
tear,  or  break.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  openings  of  the  fire-cup  and  bellows  are  spaced  to 
give  a  direct  Llast  without  drawing  creosote  back  into 
the  bellows. 

DOUBLE-WALLED.— The  inside  and  bo+tom  of  the  fire- 
cup  are  lined  with  non-conducting  asbestos  paper  back- 
ed by  a  removable  sheet  of  metal  to  prevent  the  fuel 
burning  the  tin  off  the  outside  cup,  and  keeping  it  cool 
enough  for  safe  handling.  This  lining  can  be  renewed 
for  10  cents,  hence  the  smoker  will  outlast  any  other. 

COOL  FIRE-HOLDER  —The  side  fire-grate  admits  air 
at  top  and  side  mainly,  hence  the  fuel  burns  from  the 
top  like  a  candle,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  and  the 
b-ttom  of  thi  fire-cup  cool— giving  plenty  of  cool 
smoke  three  times  as  long  as  other  smokers. 

NET  FUEL  CAPACITY  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Srrok- 
er's  3^x7-inch  fire-cup  equals  that  of  the  four-inch 
smokers,  and  nearly  doubles  that  of  any  other  85-cent 
or  $1.00  smoker  in  the  market. 

TRUE  ECONOMY  —It  is  poor  practice  to  buy  a  fifty- 
cent  smoker  that  is  so  cheap  that  it  burns  or  rusts  out 
in  a  single  season.  You  can  not  get  something  for  no- 
thing, even  in  smokers.  Far  better  and  cheaper  to  buy 
the  best,  made  of  the  best  materials,  for  a  dollar,  that 
will  outlast  a  dozen  cheaper  ones,  and  continue  to  please, 
as  the  longer  you  use  it  the  better  you  will  like  it. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  for  a  day's  trial  to  prove  its  mer- 
its, as  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  are  guaranteed.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  write  us  and  the  price  paid  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  on  return  of  the  smoker,  as  we  do 
not  expect  and  can  not  afford  to  have  one  dissatisfied 
We  trust  that  you  will  kindly  help  us  by 


HIGHEST  HONOR  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  1904 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED —The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thor- 
ough trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I 
find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  i^hall  want  several 
I  always  want  the  best.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis] 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty 
to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  all  the  fuel  has  been  con- 
sumed, and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  nec- 
essary in  any  first-class  smoker." 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

A  GRAND  SUCCESS;  NO  CREOSOTE.— "I  have  been 
using  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  weeks, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  of  the  varied  assort- 
ment I  have  used,  and  have  in  cold  storage,  yours  has 
proven  by  far  to  be  the  best.  Besides  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  cool  smoke  at  all  times,  and  at  the  right 
place  by  dispensing  with  a  nozzle  and  supplying  an 
adequate  grate,  you  have  absolved  your  smoker  from 
that  abominable  pest,  ci-eosote.  It  is  a  grand  success 
over  all  others."        W.  O.  Hogarty,  Quindaro,  Kan. 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.-"I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  Twentieth  Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well 
without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

0,  K.  EVERY  WAY  -"The  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  o.  k.  in  every  way." 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Vero,  Fla. 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.-"I  have  used  your  Twen- 
tieth Century  Smoker  one  season.  It  has  given  me 
entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  of  bee-keeping 
I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark  smoker,  and  I  b-^lieve 
I  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  I  am  always 
looking  for  the  best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats 
them  all  up  to  date."        M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

A  VETERAN  OF  FORTY  YEARS.-"  After  having  given 
your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  has  nothing  to  compete  with  it  in 
the  smoker  line,  and  I  have  used  nearly  all  I  have  ever 
seen."  Wm.  T.  Kerrick,  Washington,  D.  0. 

LARGE  VOLUMES  OF  COOL  SMOKE.-"Iwas  truly  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  as  I  think  your  smoker  one  of  the 
best,  giving  large  volumes  of  cool  smoke,  and  it  never 
goes  out  half  full."      Jas.  A.  Russell,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

PRICES 

With  other  goods,  or  by  express,  $1.00;  two,  $1.90;  three' 

$2.50.    By  mail,  25  cts.  each  extra  for  postage. 
Order  in  time  of  your  nearest  dealer.   If  he  can  not 
supply  you,  send  to  me. 


purchaser. 

telling  others  of  its  merits, 

EVERY  THING  GUARANTEED  "ROOT  QUALITY" 

F.  DANZENBAKER,   MIAMI,   DADE  CO.,  FLORIDA 

OR  CARE  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


WESTERN 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Our  sales  for  the  month  of  January, 
1905,  were  more  than  twice  our  sales  of 
January,  1904,  and  our  sales  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  were  more  than  five  times 
our  sales  of  February,  1904. 

Why  do  we  grow  so  fast?  Simply 
because  we  are  giving  the  best  of  sat- 
isfaction in  every  way.  We  sell  only 
the  best  goods,  and  almost  all  the  bee- 
keepers are  fast  learning  that  the  best 
are  what  they  need  to  make  success. 

If  you  live  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  or  any  of  the  States  in  this 
section  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to  us 
and  learn  why  we  sell  so  many  goods 
and  why  we  grow  so  fast.  It  will  be 
to  your  interest,  and  you  save  by 
learning  these  crooks  and  turns. 

We  will  tell  you  just  what  your 
goods  will  cost  you  if  you  will  send  us 
bill  of  same. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  1906  catalog.  It 
is  free. 


CARL  F.  BUCK 

AUGUSTA,    BUTLER  CO.,  KANSAS 


THE 

COLORADO 
BEE-KEEPER 


JS  THE  man  we  are  interested  in, 
whether  he  has  one  swarm  or  five 
hundred.  If  your  are  that  man,  we 
are  talking  to  you. 
The  goods  we  sell  were  made  in 
Ohio.    You  live  in  Colorado. 
The  point  is  this : 

We  cut  out  the  distance,  and  bring 
your  goods  home  to  you— and  they  are 
Root's  Goods  too. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  getting 
our  catalog  into  the  hands  of  every  bee- 
keeper.   It  is  YOURS  for  the  asking. 

Your  order  to  us,  small  or  large, 
means  prompt  service  and  Root  Goods. 


The  L.  A.  Watkins 
Merchandise  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


BEFORE  YOU 
UY  YOUR  NEXT 
EE-SUPPLIES 
E  SURE  TO  SEND 


m 

For  our  new  revised  catalog.  We 
are  the  oldest  bee- supply  house  in 
the  West.  We  understand  the 
needs  of  both  the  veteran  and  the 
novice  in  bee-keeping.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  one's  for  the  same 
quality.  Discount  for  early  orders. 
We  give  you  quick  service  and  low 
freight  rates  

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI 

a  specialty.  Send  for  our  special 
queen  list  "B"  for  particulars. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co 

High  Hill  -  Montgomery  Co.  -  Missouri 


At  St.  Louis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee-keep- 
ers' Supplies.  Unexcelled  shipping 
facilities  for  reaching  the  middle 
West  


ADDRESS 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co., 

202-204  Market  St., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's  ^  Poultrymen's 
Supplies. 


Low  freight.  Prompt  shipments. 
Factory  prices.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  order. 


Get  Your  SUPPI  IPS  FROM  DES  MOINES 


Twenty-one  years  ago  I  launched  the  bee-keepers' 
supply  business  at  this  place.  It  was  considered  a 
doubtful  undertaking-  by  many;  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
I  was  "next  to"  the  business,  being  a  practical  bee- 
keeper, and  having  had  experience  in  this  line.  My 
early  expectations  have  been  more  than  realised.  By 
correct  business  methods,  treating  everybody  square 
and  honorable,  putting  out  only  the  best  goods,  and 
carrying  a  complete  stock,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
see  the  business  grow  each  season.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  my  new  building  is  the  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  built  for  the  apiarian  trade  in  the  West. 
My  R.esponsibility- 

This  magazine  will  go  into  the  hands  of  man>^  new 
parties  who  have  not  dealt  with  me  before,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  such  I  would  assure  you  of  my  respon- 
sibility by  referring  you  to  the  Des  Moines  National 
Bank  or  any  other  bank  of  the  city;  and  in  addition  to 
this  I  would  state  chat  my  business  represents  many 
thousands  in  building  and  stock. 

iSHippin^  Facilities 

By  looking  at  the  map  you  can  see  at  once  the 
great  advantages  we  have.  We  can  reach  almost  any 
point  with  direct  lines  with  our  seventeen  railroads 
and  five  express  companies.  You  get  your  goods  from 
here  more  cheaply,  in  miany  cases,  than  over  circuitous 
and  expensive  routes,  even  though  the  shipping-point 
is  more  adjacent. 

I  Allow  the  early-order  discounts.  Beeswax 
wanted  at  all  times,  and  highest  prices  paid.  Write 
for  catalog. 

JosepH  Nysewander 

505f  567  West  SeventK  St, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


I  Guarantee  S«ttisfaction 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. I  can  do  this  with  confidence  because  of 
the  known  superiority  of  the  goods  I  send  out.  While 
they  are  no  higher  in  price  than  others,  with  the 
superior  material  and  workmanship  that  is  put  in 
them,  they  are  the  best  value  that  is  offered  m  the 
way  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  besides,  many  new 
improvements  are  offered  that  can  not  be  had  else- 
where. They  not  only  satisfy  but  please.  My  cus- 
tomers have  always  been  my  best  advertisement. 


IM 


FOU 


ATION 


Bee-keepers  Like  It  or  They  Wouldn't  Buy  It. 
It  Excels.  .  Sample  Free.  .  Over  100,000  lbs. 
Sold  in  1905.    .  Beeswax  Wanted  at  all  Times. 


1  Grade. 

Size, and  sheets 
per  pound. 

1  Medium  Brood 
C  Light  Brood  , 
(  Thin  Super 
(  Extra  Thin 

7%xl6%  7  to  8 
7^x16^8  9  to  10 
3%xl5j^  28 
3%xI5^  32 

— In  lots  of— 

1  lb. 

5 

10 

25 

50 

55 

53 

51 

49 

48 

57 

55 

53 

51 

60 

62 

60 

58 

56 

55 

65 

63 

61 

59 

58 

RJEVISED 
PRICES  ON  FOUNDATION 
FOR  1906 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


KINDS 

Discount  for  Early  Cash  Orders:  December,  7  per  cent;  January,  6; 
February,  4;  March,  2;  after  April  1st  no  Discount. 

Wax  Worked  into  Foundation.    28th  Year.    We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1906  CATALOG 

DADANT     SONS,  HAMILTON,  ILL. 


I 


I 


